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PREFACE. 



It is a truth, now well established, that human 
knowledge, in the scientific form, follows a deter- 
minate law of development. The facts of nature 
and of mind have, indeed, lain open to free 
inspection from the beginning ; and, in every 
period, have excited a deep longing, amongst 
the reflective of mankind, to have them inter- 
preted and explained. But whilst the eye of 
human curiosity has been thus ranging over 
the whole circuit both of thought and being, 
and mind has baffled itself in struggling with 
the mystery of the universe, it is only by a 
gradual, and what has been, until lately, a secret 
law of evolution, that science has appropriated 
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the facts for its own, and penetrated them by 
the clear light of reason. 

The inteUeet of man, when it first plunged 
miprepared into the midst of the world's pheno- 
mena. soon became confounded and disnmyed 
by their infinite variety. To bring some .kind 
of unity into the chaos, it hurried forward to 
the construction of theories, which might save 
it from hopeless confusion, if not from utter 
despair; and these very theories, formed, in 
fact, only for the exigencies of the moment, 
not mifrequently remained, for ages, as so many 
barriers in the pathway of human progress. 

The spirit of true science, iq the meantime, 
discovered that it was only amongst . a few of 
the simplest elements of human thought^ that it 
could find a sure and steady footing. This 
solid basis of certitude it attained, first of all, 
amongst the relations of number and space. 
Here, at least, the reason could find satisfac- 
tion, if not repose ; here, at any rate, it could 
move with a sure step. In numerical calcula- 
tions and geometric proofs it could, at length. 
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proffer results, which were removed beyond the 
very possibility of scepticism. 

This step once secured, it soon became 
evident, that, having gained certain definite 
conclusions in these abstract spheres of thought, 
a platform was laid, on which the reason could 
take its stand in order to penetrate into regions 
still beyond them. The results of geometry, 
after a time, assisted to bring unity into the 
vaster movements of the material universe, and 
gave the data on which science could gradually 
build a perfect system of terrestrial and celestial 
mechanics. 

In like manner, again, has our knowledge 
of the properties of bodies paved the way for 
a positive science of chemistry; while this in its 
turn enables us in due time to enter into the 
more comphcated regions of Ufe and organi- 
zation. Lastly, physiology, when once pursued 
with all the aids of chemical analysis, tra^^ks 
its way slowly upwards through the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, infusing law and order 
into the comphcated phenomena which meet 
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US on every step, until it at last touches in its 
highest efforts upon the region of mind itself. 

Here a new set of fa^ts appear, which have 
to be conquered, reduced, calculated, and ex- 
pounded, just on the same principles of scientific 
research as all the rest which preceded it; so 
that, while every successive step in the evolution 
of the sciences is based upon a fresh and 
peculiar region of actual facts, the course of 
science itself, the laws of reason it follows, and 
the principles of investigation it has to employ, 
remain the very same throughout the whole 
series. 

Now, so sure as this whole doctrine of the 
co-ordination of the sciences is true, may we 
certainly conclude, that if any fresh light is to 
be cast upon psychology at aH, it must inevit- 
ably spring out of its connexion with the entire 
procedure of natural science. So far, indeed, 
as the general question of method is concerned, 
this has long been acknowledged by all the 
best writers of our own country. We owe it, 
perhaps, more especially to the eloquent advo- 
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ca^y of Dugald Stewart, that the principles of 
induction have in recent times been well-nigh 
universally granted to be as necessary in the 
science of mind as they are throughout that of 
nature. 

This acknowledgment, however, although 
right and true, does not by any means express 
the entire state of the case. In Stewart's time 
the law of scientific progress from the more 
simple and abstract to the more complicated 
and concrete elements of human knowledge, 
was not clearly thought out. Accordingly, he 
regarded the whole material of mental philo- 
sophy as naturally isolated from that of physical 
science, and made them each to consist of a 
distinct series of phenomena, the one of which 
could have no possible community with the 
other. It was not then taken into account, 
that the laws of reason pervade the entire 
realms of existence, that an unbroken series 
of ascending phenomena is presented from the 
lower regions of organized forms, up to the 
very world of thought and feeling, and that, 
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when natural science gives us the laws observ- 
able in one portion of the series, we may derive 
from them a clue, which enables us to carry our 
investigations with more clearness and certainty 
up into that higher expression of them which 
is seen on the sphere of. the soul's operation. 

Science, we must remember, is not a mere 
classification of facts. If it were so, then every 
separate department of facts would form an 
isolated study, and the laws of the one would 
throw no light upon, because they have no 
connexion with, the laws of the other. All 
science is based upon- universal principles of 
reason. From number and geometry upwards, 
it only clears its way by penetrating the facts 
which it investigates with rational laws ; neither 
is any sphere of truth finally conquered, till we 
can obtain such an expression of it, that the 
human inteUect can interpret every phenomenon 
as the direct result of some general principle, 
which is as true in thought as it is operative 
in nature. This imity between thought and 
existence, then, is our guarantee that there 
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is no real separation between the principles 
and the method by which we investigate nature, 
on the one side, and the human mind, on the 
other. 

The present work, accordingly, proceeds upon 
the supposition that psychology is not a branch 
of transcendental philoaophyy but a positive 
science, — a science, moreover, standing in due 
co-ordination with all the rest, and deriving 
its data, to a large extent, from them. The 
fact, however, that it is a science, and one 



which comes so far down in that scheme of 
development which the sciences generally are 
seen to follow, is suflScient to assure us, that 
we are not yet in a position to calculate all 
the elements which enter into it with complete 
accuracy, nor to raise it up to the dignity of 
being termed a perfect branch of human know- 
ledge. Before this is accompUshed we shall 
have to understand more completely the nature 
of life itself — ^to have a more perfect physiology 
— ^to penetrate all the hidden functions of the 
animal frame with the Ught of law and reason. 
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It is in the nature of all human research, 
however, that we should struggle with the 
problems of every science long before we 
are able fully to solve them. The glimpses 
which partial knowledge affords urge us onward 
in our course, and every fresh attempt, enhght- 
ened by new discoveries in the under-lying 
sciences, brings us just so much nearer to the 
perfection we aim at. 

That the correct idea of psychology is pro- 
pounded in the present work, I do not entertain 
any misgivings, but that this idea is very imper^ 
fectly realized, I know well to be but too certain. 
My object will, however, be fully answered, if I 
succeed in showing the point to which psycho- 
logical research has now attained amongst the 
scientific thinkers of Europe; the main results 
it has already arrived at, and the method which 
it will have to follow in the future. The great 
benefit we derive from bringing it into the 
category of the positive sciences is, to give it 
at length an unquestionable place on the map 
of human knowledge ; and to assure ourselves 
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that| though it be to a large extent an unex^ 
phred country, yet it is a real, and not a 
fabulous land, — one to which we can steer 
our course by a chart that cannot in the end 
deceive us. 

The plan on which I have proceeded may be 
pointed out in a few words. First of all, I have 
given a rapid sketch of the rise and progress of 
psychology, just sufficient to show the cmrse 
which it has hitherto followed, and the end 
to which it is steadily tending. In the first 
chapter I have ofiered a few observations, which 
point out the connexion of mental science with 
the science of nature, and show the analogies we 
are warranted to carry over from the one into 
the other. The third chapter is purely ^ecu- 
lative and transcendental. It attempts to realize 
the proper idea of the soul, to explain its origiQ, 
and look forward to its immortality. These 
questions, so far as they are treated philoso- 
phically, must, of course, rest upon rational 
grounds only, unaided by any facts of actual 
experience. 
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Having thus prepared the way, I have divided 
the whole positive investigation into three parts : 
1st, That relating to the human intelligence; 
2dly, That relating to the feelings; and Sdly, 
That relating to the will. In the present 
volume, I have simply analyzed the various 
ascending stages of the intellectual powers, and 
pointed out the methods by which we may 
verify the truth of our results. The analysis 
of the feelings and the wiU are reserved for 
a second part. 

I am anxious, therefore, that my ♦readers 
should not look upon the results arrived at 
in the present volume, as presenting a complete 
picture of the human mind. Viewed on the 
intellectual side only, I believe that the analysis 
will be found exhaustive ; but the corresponding 
stages of the feelings, and especially the will, 
must be seen before our view of human nature 
is at aU perfect. Freedom, indeed, as it is the 
most distinctive element of humanity, must be 
regarded as the crowning-point of the whole. 
It is that in which psychology terminates, and 
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which gives the primaiy data for the whole 
subsequent department of morals. 

I would, in fine, remind my readers, that 
these are, after all, but elements and outlines 
of psychology. They are, indeed, the result 
of some years of thought upon the topics dis- 
cussed, but of a much shorter period of direct 
labour. I would fain have worked them out 
more fully,, but that authorship is to me but 
a irape^yov^ which has to be got in, as best it 
may, between the more regular and active em- 
ployments of daily life. 

BOWDON, NEAB MANCHESTEB, 
February, 1853. 
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Qui tractaverunt scientias, aut empirici aut dogmatici fuenint. 
Empirici, formicse modo, congerunt, tantum utuntur; rationales, 
arauearum more, telas ex se conficiimt. Apis yero ratio media est, 
qu£B materiam ex floribus liorti et agri elicit, sed tamen earn 
propria facilitate vertit ac digerit. — Bacon. 



I.— PSYCHOLOGY EXPLAINED. 

Psychology is the science which investigates the essential 
properties of the human mind. 

By the essential properties of the human mind, we 
mean all the facts and phenomena, which belong to the 
mind of man as such ; and without which it could not 
be considered perfect or entire. 

To gain a correct view of the field of research which 
psychology, as a science, properly covers, we must be 
careful to distinguish it from Anthropology on the one 
side, and from Metaphysic on the other. 

Anthropology is the science of man, in all his natural 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

variations. It deals with the mental peculiarities, which 
helong specifically to diflferent races, ages, sexes, and 
temperaments, together with the results which follow 
immediately from them, in their appUcation to human 
life. Under psychology, on the other hand, we include 
nothing but what is common to all mankind, and forms 
an essential part of human nature. The one, accord- 
ingly, may be termed the science of mental variables ; 
the other, the science of mental constants. 

To explain the distinction between psychology and 
metaphysic, we must regard them both in relation to 
the idea of human knowledge. Knowledge necessarily 
comprehends two things, the knowing , and the known. 
The former, in the language of philosophy, is termed 
the subject; the latter is termed the object. That 
these are the two primary conditions of human know- 
ledge neither requires nor admits of a logical proof. 
Sufficient that we cannot conceive of it in any other way. 

Now to each of these two factors (from which all 
knowledge, as we have said, takes its rise) philosophy 
may direct a special and separate attention. In other 
words, we may investigate either the mental states, 
which are experienced in the natural history of our 
consciousness ; or the realities, exterior to consciousness , 
of which those states are a guarantee. In the first 
case, it will be seen, we deal only with the internal 
form of our knowledge, together with the feelings and 
impulses by which it is accompanied; while, in the 
latter, we deal as exclusively with the matter of it. 
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For example^ we may have an immediate perception, 
or a popular notion, or a scientific idea of one and the 
same object, such as a comet or a star. In each case, 
the outward material presented to our mind^s attention 
is the same; but still it is the peculiar mental state 
under which it is apprehended that determines the 
mode or form, in which it enters, as an element, into 
human knowledge. 

Now these two provinces of inquiry mark off the 
distinction between psychology and metaphysic. Psy- 
chology occupies itself simply with states, operations, 
and laws of mind ; or, as it might be better expressed, 
with the phenomena of consciousness. Metaphysic, on 
the other hand, has to determine what reality there 
is in the region of beings standing parallel with these 
inward phenomena in the region of thought ; and what 
kind of guarantee we have, that such reality actually 
exists, as perceived, independently either of ourselves, 
or of our peculiar modes of perceiving it. The one 
(to use the language of philosophy) contemplates the 
human mind in its subjective^ the other in its objectivCy 
relations. In the present treatise we have to do only 
with the former. 



IL— HISTOEICAL SKETCH. 

Before we proceed further, it may be useful to give a 
brief outline of the history of psychology, so far as it 
has assumed the form of a distinct science. 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

Philosophy existed long before psychology, as a 
special branch of inquiry, was thought of. The Greeks 
appear to have been the first people who succeeded in 
clearly separating the material of thought from the 
instrument, and who reaUzed the possibility of studying 
the human mind, in its thoughts, feelings, and voli- 
tions, apart from the objects about which it is employed. 

But even the Greeks could not rise to the conception 
of such a science all at once. The early speculations of 
Thales and his followers related almost exclusively to 
natural phenomena, and the possibility of finding for 
them an ap'^rj, or first principle. 

The Pythagorean philosophy, however, soon made a 
step in advance. It laid hold of the abstract and 
formal elements in human knowledge, and separated 
the j/3u9, or reason, both from the sensuous intelligence 
{<f)prji;) and the impulsive nature (6vfiosi)» 

The Eleatic school, diving yet deeper into abstrac- 
tions, led, in its turn, to a renewed investigation of the 
distinction between the senses and the reason ; and in 
the struggle which it originated between the Sensa- 
tionalists and Idealists of the age, laid the foundation 
for much of the accurate psychological observation 
which afterwards followed. 

It was, finally, reserved for Anaxagoras to bring the 
problem of psychology (as far, at least, as the intel- 
lectual powers go) into a more definite form ; to affirm 
the existence of an intelligent soul, as an essence, 
distinct from nature, and standing in contrast with 
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the material world; and to show that human know* 
ledge could only exist in a trustworthy form by means 
of the due co-operation of the one with the other. 

We see, accordingly, that speculation began with a 
few feeble guesses respecting the first principle of 
material things; — that this led to various question- 
ings respecting the credibility and certainty of human 
knowledge, as based, on the one side, upon the senses, 
on the other side, upon the reason; — that this drew 
forth a farther investigation into the mental processes 
by which our knowledge is acquired or accompanied; 
and produced, lastly, a clear conception of the com- 
bined efiect of the mind and the world — the instrument 
and the material — in bringing about the final result. 

From the time of Socrates, psychology began to 
occupy a more prominent place in the field of Grecian 
speculation. In Plato, for example, the distinction 
between mind and matter, as also between the intel- 
ligible and material world, became deep and funda- 
mental. Considerable progress was at the same time 
made by him towards a regular classification of the 
faculties, although it was not carried out into any of 
the finer details. 

It is to Aristotle, however, that we have to look for 
the most perfect and systematic treatise on the subject. 
The view he takes of the nature of the soul may be seen 
in some measure from the place, which he assigns to 
psycJwlogy in the circle of the sciences. Theoretic 
science separates itself (according to the Aristotelian 
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system) into the three branches of mathematics, physics, 
and metaphysics; and the treatise *^De AnimS.'' is 
classed under the second. This great master saw 
clearly, that we must draw a broad line of distinction 
between thought itself (of which logic is the science) and 
the soul, viewed as a concrete reality. He saw that the 
latter is really and truly a production of nature, coming 
originally in the same great chain of physical causes as 
aH other natural phenomena. By him, in fact, every- 
thing which contains an organic life was regarded as, 
in some sense, possessing a soul. The plastic power, 
which vivifies and forms the plant, was the plant's 
soul; the plastic and sensitive principle, in the animal, 
was the soul of the animal; the entire vital, sensitive, 
and rational principle, in the man, was the human soul. 
Thus, he says, the soul is the evreKex^ia of the body ; 
it is that which makes it a unity ; which adapts it to, 
and uses it for, the purpose for which man was created ; 
which constitutes^ in a word, the very idea and essence 
of humanity.* 

Aristotle stands pre-eminent amongst the ancients, 
not merely for his philosophic treatise on the nature 
of the soul, in itself, but equally so for his classification 
of the faculties. First and foremost he places the 
plastic and nutritive power {ffpeTrrtKTf); next the 
faculty of perception by the senses {aiaffrjrtKrf), as 
that which unites us to the universe at large, and lays 
the primary groundwork of all human experience. The 

• See « De Anim&," book ii. 
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third generic faculty is that of locomotion {Kivf)TiKf)) ; 
the fourth, desire {opcKTiKT)) ; and the sixth, reason 
{SiavorjTCKTj). Under each of these he enters into a 
variety of psychological analyses, comprehending much 
more detailed observation than is to be fbund in any 
other writings of the same age. They comprehend, 
for example, discussions on the relation of mind to 
the external object in perception — on the primary 
development of self-consciousness — on the nature of 
imagination and memory — on the characteristics and 
functions of the impulses, volitions, and desires — and, 
lastly, on the different stages of the intellect or reason.* 
The very subjects here discussed clearly show us, how 
studiously Aristotle had already advanced along the 
path of experimental psychology. 

From the time of Aristotle down to the rise of 
modem science, we have nothing in the department 
of psychology that is worth recording. The Alex- 
andrine school, indeed, and, after that, the scholastic 
writers of the middle ages, made many vigorous 
attempts to penetrate into the hidden nature of the 
universe and of man; but they used, for the most 
part, both the methods and the materials of the ancient 
philosophers. It was the dawn of modem civilization 
which opened a new era for all the sciences, and not 
least so for the science of psychology. 

The great distinction between ancient and modem 

* These topics comprehend the chief material of the 2d and 
3d books of the treatise " De Anima." 
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science consists in the different use, which is made of 
actual facts in the process of research. The ancients 
observed facts as well as the modems; but they 
attempted to pass at once, by the force of reason, 
from the individual facts to the complete theory. 
Thus their philosophy was a mixture of individual 
observations, and of universal theoretic ideas. The 
modem method of induction, on the other hand, em- 
ploys facts primarily to establish generalizations only 
one degree removed in the order of generality above the 
facts themselves. From this it advances steadily to a 
still higher degree of generalization; and so on, pro- 
gressively, till it can reach the great fundamental fact, 
or law, which includes all the rest.* It is this pro- 
gressiveness in modem science which has given to it 
its real power, and enabled it to gain its present 
elevation; a progressiveness which is manifest in the 
psychological, as weE as it is in every other depart- 
ment. 

Bacon first uttered articulately the canons of the 
inductive method; but it was Descartes who first 
applied them to the study of the hmnan mind. The 
field in which Bacon proposed to labour, was that of 
nature ; the field in which Descartes applied the 
principles of the new analysis was that of the human 
consciousness. 

The very word '^'consciousness^' involves in it the 

* See Wheweirs *^ Ind. Scien.," b. xi., c. 6. Comp. Mill's 
" Logic," book iii., chap. 3* 
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whole difference between the ancient and modem 
psychology. In ancient times the consciousness had 
not become realized as a distinct field of observation 
at all, but the facts of mind were detected chiefly in 
their outward applications. When Descartes, however, 
set aside all previous philosophical attempts, when he 
resolved to take nothing for granted, when he made a 
^^ tabula rasa'' of human knowledge, and inquired where 
we must look to find an infallible starting-point for a 
new and purely scientific system, he was compelled 
to constitute the interior consciousness of humanity 
a distinct and unquestionable field of human obser- 
vation. Of all else, he saw, it was possible to entertain 
a sceptical doubt, but to doubt of the immediate facts of 
consciousness would involve us in immediate self-con- 
tradiction. To doubt is to think; to deny our thoughts 
would be the same thing as to deny our doubts ; would 
be a scepticism, consequently, which rejects, and there- 
fore cures, itself. This was a fruitful thought for 
psychology; it was that which rendered the age and 
name of Descartes the threshold of a new epoch in 
human speculation, and which placed in opposition 
those two elements of thought and beingy of the real 
and the ideal, on which have turned, as upon their 
great pivot, well nigh all the modem revolutions of 
philosophic thinking.* 

The field of psychology, ^however, was not yet clearly 
mapped out. The philosophical writers who followed 
• Descartes, " Meditationes," Ist and 2d. 
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the Cartesian era, were too deeply involved in abstract 
and metaphysical questions to cultivate psychology with 
much advantage, as an inductive science. Such was 
the case with Malebranche, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, on 
the continent ; such with Cudworth, Locke, Berkeley, 
and others, in our own country. About the middle of 
the last century, however, the reputation of the induc- 
tive philosophy in natural science had reached so great 
a height, that it began to exert a marked influence 
upon the investigation of mental phenomena ; and the 
science of mind, based upon facts, partly physiological, 
and partly internal, began to assume a position side by 
side with the sciences of nature. 

Wolf, who possesses the merit of having embodied 
the philosophic thinking of his age in an encyclopaedic 
system, clearly records in that system the position of 
psychological investigation, as it then existed. He 
divides it into two branches, empirical psychology and 
rational psychology. The first branch was based purely 
upon observation ; the facts observed being classified 
according to the laws of thought, as developed in the 
earlier disciplines of logic and ontology. The latter 
branch was an attempt to define what we can deduce 
respecting the nature of the human mind, on rational 
grounds only, and wholly apart from any facts of obser- 
vation whatever. 

As Rational Psychology has played some little part 
in the history of mental science, it may be proper here 
briefly to describe its nature, and trace its fortunes. 
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The name '' Rational Psychology'' was given to certain 
attempts which were made to investigate the interior 
nature of the soul, — to determine its form of existence, 
its condition, its origin, and its destiny, on a purely 
rational basis. It proceeded in a series of propositions 
somewhat as follows :— 

Proposition 1. That which thinks within us, and 
which we call self, exists. This proposition flows from 
the principle of causality, • 

Proposition 2. That which thinks within us is a 
substance or essence ; for that which can only be con- 
ceived of as a subject, not as a mode or attribute, is 
substance. 

Proposition 3. The soul is one (proved from the 
unity of consciousness). 

Proposition 4. The soul is simple, or uncompounded : 
for such is everything the action of which cannot be 
regarded as the effect of a combination of causes. 

By a similar series of propositions it sought to 
deduce the identity, immateriality, freedom, and inde- 
structibility of the soul, each deduction flowing logically 
from some more general idea in which it was thought 
to be included.* 

This procedure is, in fact, simply an attempt to 
found a science of psychology upon certain abstract 
ideas. Having grasped the conception of mind, in 
some fundamental form, the rational psychologist 

* See Wolfs " Psychologia Rationalis;" compare also 
" Tissot, Anthropologic," 2d Part, chap. vii. 
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endeavoured to deduce from that idea a series of other 
correlative ideas, which should in the end present a 
complete logical development of all that is essentially 
distinctive of the human soul in its most interior 
nature. 

It was Kant who put an end to this procedure, and 
laid the whole science of rational psychology in the 
dust. His proof of the deceptive nature of all such 
harely subjective notions, and the evidence he pre- 
sented that, apart from experience, they are entirely 
hollow and fonnal, serving only a regulative purpose 
to the human reason, completely destroyed the credit 
of all such attempts, and has rendered their future 
reintroduction into mental science well nigh impos- 
sible.* 

While rational psycholc^ became crushed under the 
weight of the Kantian philosophy, empirical or experi- 
mental psychology was making progress, in accordance 
with the whole spirit of the age, towards a fuller 
scientific development. Locke had prepared the way 
for this by his profound treatise on the nature and 
genesis of human ideas. He had shown — at least 
indirectly — how much was yet to be accompUshed on 
the field of purely mental analysis, and how success- 
fully the most complex phenomena of consciousness 
might be reduced to a few simple elements. 

In England and France the question of experimental 

* This polemic is contained in the " Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft/' Book H., chap. i. 
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psychology, as it devel6ped, became for the most part 
a question of classification. Taking all the pheno- 
mena of consciousness as facts of observation, the main 
problem was to discriminate their essential character- 
istics, and arrange them into a system accordingly. 
This attempt, on the one hand, tended towards the 
hypothesis that all mental phenomena are fundamen- 
tally the same, and spring from one great generic 
faculty. In the hands of other mental analysts, how- 
ever, it favoured the theory of a combination of 
different faculties, having their separate and inde- 
pendent functions in the entire economy of the human 
mind. 

The tendency of the period succeeding the time of 
Locke showed a decided leaning towards the former of 
these hypotheses. The splendid results of natural 
science supported the notion, that every branch of 
knowledge might now be moulded to the same purely 
inductive form, and that the science of mind, as well 
as matter, could thus be brought down to palpable 
facts, followed up by their logical deductions. Hartley, 
accordingly, introduced the notion of studying the mind 
in the structure of the nervous system, and framed 
the doctrine of association of ideas on the analogy of 
physical processes ; while Priestly, with more courage, 
did not shrink from the last results of materialism^ 
making all mental processes alike the direct result of a 
physical impulse or impression. 

It is amongst the French philosophers, however, 
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that we find the most extraordinary attempts at mental 
analysis in this direction^ and the most ingenious 
methods of bringing all the phenomena of conscious- 
ness to one great and fundamental fact. Condillac^ 
in a series of elegant analyses, reduced all the mental 
faculties, whether of the intellectual or emotive nature, 
to sensations variously modified, transformed, and then 
aided in their development by the use of signs.* 
Cabanis, carrying on the same investigation, brought 
his extensive stores of physiological knowledge to eluci- 
date the action of the nervous system, and the influence 
of external and physical causes upon the variations of 
mental structure in the individual and in the race.f 
Destutt de Tracy combined all these researches 
together into an admirable philosophical order, and 
by stamping the whole system by the term '^ Ideo- 
logic," gave it a fixed place and a name amongst the 
most remarkable efforts of genius to decompose human 
thought, and reduce it to one original element. J 

The psychological principles we have just referred to 
were undoubtedly characterized by an extraordinary, 
almost, we might say, a sublime simplicity. It was a 
simplicity, however, purchased. at too dear a rate. If 
man is, at the root, nothing more than an extremely 
perfected nervous system, then his entire nature must 
be allied only to the earth; his knowledge must be 

* " Essai sur l*Origine des Connaissances Huraaines." 
t " Rapport du Physique et du Moral de rHomme." 
X " Proj^t d'Elements dldeologie.** 
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confined absolutely to the region of material things; 
his highest thoughts must be delusive; his religious 
faith a mockery; his hopes of futurity a dream; his 
final destiny nothing better than that of the insect or the 
worm. The scepticism, which these principles super- 
induced, in reference to the higher regions of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, naturally led to a protest 
and a reaction. 

The Scottish School of Psychology began by holding 
up the protest of common sense against such excessive 
refinements of mental analysis as those to which we 
have just alluded. However logically you may prove 
that there is no soul, no moral law, no material 
universe, no Creator, &c., yet, said Reid, there are 
great primitive faiths in human nature, which are 
worth more than all your arguments, which can break 
down your keenest logic, and which can boldly 
challenge all the opposing results of mere speculative 
philosophy. 

The inventory which "Reid made of these our inalien- 
able mental treasures formed the basis of his psycho- 
logical classification. Under the intellectual powers 
we have these nine: — Sensation, memory, conception, 
the power of analysis and synthesis, judgment, reason- 
ing, taste, moral perception, and consciousness. The 
active powers, in addition to these, are classified under 
mechanical principles, animal principles, and intellec- 
tual principles of action. 

No one can certainly detect here any decided 
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approach to a scientific psychology. Reid, in fact, 
hardly looked upon it as such himself. He says:-r- 
" I shall not attempt a complete enumeration of the 
powers of the human understanding. I shall only 
mention those which I propose to explain.'' His real 
object in the whole analysis was, in fact, to subserve a 
metaphysical rather than a psychological purpose.* 

Mr. Stewart's classification, though better arranged 
and more scientifically worded, is not much more 
perfect as a system than Reid's. The great value of 
both these writers lay rather in their clearing a 
groundwork for psychology than in building a har- 
monious superstructure. 

In Brown's Lectures we have a good deal more 
attempt at a purely mental analysis, but the classifica- 
tion itself can hardly be called superior to that of his 
successors. It is simply a mixture of the principles 
of the French Ideology with those of the Scottish 
" common sense " philosophy, and contains a consider- 
able portion of the vices of either, with only a few of 
the excellences of both. 

Not the least service, which the philosophy of 
Scotland has rendered, is that of having incited a band 
of French psychologists to commence an open warfare 
against Materialism and Ideology; and to lay the 
foundations of a broader system, which, under the title 
of French Eclecticism, has become one of the most 
vigorous and fruitful schools of philosophic thought 

* See " Intellectual Powers/* Essay I., chap. vii. 
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and literature. M. Royer Collard was confessedly a 
disciple of Reid and Stewart ; and Cousin was both a 
pupil and a protege of M. Collard. Hence there is a 
close affinity, historically speaking, between the psycho- 
logy of Scotland and the now reigning system in 
France. 

In the French Eclectic School psychology has 
attained a far more scientific f&rm than in those 
which immediately preceded it. Following closely 
upon the example of Descartes, it has studied and 
developed psychological facts, not only for their own 
sake, but as ajQFording the surest starting point for 
a whole encyclopaedia of the philosophical sciences. 
Moreover, it has reduced the study of those facts to a 
more definite and logical procedure. It proposes, 
first, to obtain an exhaustive enumeration of their 
actual character, and having done so, to trace them up 
to their primitive form. By a series of acute and 
elegant analyses, it has established and illustrated the 
three fundamental modes of mental activity, termed 
respectively. Intellection, Sensitivity, and Will, and 
enriched the whole with a vast amount of historical 
research, accurate criticism, and practical observation. 

Such, then, has been the progress of experimental 
psychology in modem Europe. Based upon the obser- 
vation of facts, it has penetrated into all the recesses of 
the human spirit, watched the rise and the progress of 
the mind's development, decomposed the more complex 
processes of thought, analyzed the unnumbered forms 
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of emotion and volition, and enriched us generally 
with a knowledge of human nature calculated to throw 
some light at least over many important branches both 
of theoretic knowledge and practical life. 

And yet, for all this, there is an imperfection at the 
root which destroys its claim to be reckoned, in the 
highest sense of the term, a truly scientific discipline. 
Grant that we can observe and enumerate all these 
facts ! What is the value of isolated facts, when we 
require a scientific system ? And even if these facts 
are in some cases logically related to each other, and 
duly classified under diflferent faculties, still we are as 
far as ever from satisfying the indispensable necessity 
of having a perfect unity at the foundation of our 
system.* 

To conceive of mind under the idea of a multiplicity 
of powers and operations will always, in the long run, 
prove untenable. We know that it is one. The unity 
of consciousness is at once the deepest, surest fact 
of our nature, and the most rigid condition for a 
complete mental philosophy. The physiologist may 
point to the nerves, the phrenologist may apportion 

• It is but just to say, however, that M. Cousin has here and 
there given fruitful hints, which would go far to establish 
psychology upon a true basis, although he has not carried 
them out in any systematic form. The expression, " LTiomme 
est tout enti^re dans chaque acte de la vie reele,** and others of 
a similar nature, struck the right note, had they but been 
expanded into the harmony of a complete science. See '' Ecole 
Ecossaise," p. 60, and << Introduction i la Morale,'' p. 47. 
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the cerebnim, and the empirical psychologist may 
enumerate his system of mental powers and operations^ 
but still we say, Where is the starting point ? What 
is the principle of unity which binds the whole 
together ? What is the true idea of mind in relation 
to nature? Where can we plant our scientific gaze, 
80 as to see all the facts of observation as one vast 
whole — having a beginning and an end, a method and 
a purpose, an essential idea, and a real destination 
which is each moment in process of accomplishment f 
Rational psychology attempted, indeed, to grasp this 
unity, but ran into barren abstractions. Empirical 
psychology has never been able to reach that unity at 
all, but stopped short at the phenomena, without 
explaining the fundamental principle. 

The consequence is, that since the most important 
facts of mind which depend on mere o]>scrvation have 
become common and familiar, the interest formerly 
attached to the science has steadily declined. It is 
felt on all hands that our present English psychology 
is wholly imable to solve the problems of the age. 
Moral, social, religious questions, all have their sub- 
jective aspects, and all appeal to the light of mental 
philosophy to aid them in their development. Such 
light, however, it cannot yet give, or can give only in 
very imperfect measure. We await a further and a far 
deeper development of psychological science before it 
can become a real and valid propaedeutic for all the 
related branches of philosophical inquiry. 
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in.— RISE OF A NEW METHOD. 

Mental philosophy originally grew out of natural 
philosophy, and in every succeeding age the one has 
uniformly followed the track of the other. This is 
a fact by no means to be wondered at. The science of 
nature has always been the great pioneer to all the 
other sciences. It is there that the true spirit of 
philosophic investigation is fostered, — there that the 
most distinctive methods are elaborated, — there that 
the most definite results have hitherto been procured. 
So long as natural philosophy employed itself mainly 
with abstract ideas and plausible theories, mental 
philosophy did the same. When the former turned, 
on the contrary, to the work of observation and 
induction, the latter began to pursue a similar course. 

A like effect has flowed from the actual results as 
well as the methods of natural science. Each new 
discovery which pours fresh light on the constitution 
of the universe, throws every other department of 
thought into new relations. Psychology, ethics, 
theology, alike feel to their very centre the mighty 
vibrations of every great truth, to which the human 
intellect, by the means of natural science, is con- 
strained to bow. It is no matter of astonishment, 
therefore, that the science of mind should ever become 
more or less modified by the relation it assumes to that 
of nature. 
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Now, there are three fundamental relations, which 
these two sciences have at different periods assumed 
towards each other. First, they have in a few 
instances heen absolutely identified. Mind has been 
regarded simply as the name we give to the functions 
of the brain and nerves. The action of these portions 
of our organized structure has on this principle to be 
watched and recorded in the same way as the action of 
the stomach or lungs, and then the facts which are 
brought out, together with their legitimate deductions, 
will constitute all that we can possibly know under the 
head of mental philosophy. 

Secondly, These two sciences have, in some other 
instances, been completely isolated from each other. 
All true philosophy, it has been said, is based upon 
facts. The facts on which natural philosophy is built 
are all observed externally by the senses, whilst those 
on which mental philosophy is built are observed 
inwardly by the consciousness. The two spheres 
accordingly must lie wholly apart. We cannot obsen^e 
one single fact of nature by consciousness, nor one 
single fact of mind by the senses. Hence, with excep- 
tion of the bare method of procedure, the two sciences 
can have no communication whatever with each other. 

The third relationship, which has been affirmed, 
between the two sciences, is based upon a deeper and 
more penetrating view of science itself; — a view which 
includes both regions of research under one higher 
and broader unity. The science of nature, according 
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to this third principle, is not merely a science of facts. 
Facts indeed must be diligently observed and classi- 
fied, but then they must be rationally interpreted; 
that is, the reason of man must bring all outward facts 
and laws, within its own sphere; must see their 
meaning, their purpose, their hidden analogies, their 
perfect unity in the whole scheme of existence. 
Viewed in this light, nature again becomes indissolubly 
linked with mind.^ The laws of reason are seen to 
pervade both alike, to bear the impress of the same 
creative mind, to be developed by virtue of the same 
great principles of universal existence, to conspire for 
the same ultim^ purposes, and thus to form one 
harmonious universe. 

Whatever general laws, therefore, we can detect in the 
one, will be applicable, more or less, to the other. In 
a word, we shall have in nature, as it were, an objective 
mirror, side by side with our inward conscious- 
ness ; a mirror in which the march of reason, and the 
laws of mind, are seen with a dim indeed, but still 
with a sure reflection. 

The first distinct exposition of these principles was 
given by Schelling in his '^ Natur-Philosophie,^^ and 
followed up in his ^^Transcendental Idealism.^' He 
regarded the universe as existing in three diflferent 
spheres, or stages — that of matter, of force, and of 
organization. To these answer, respectively, the 
mechanical, the dynamical, and the rational spheres 
of philosophic investigation. The same mind, intelli- 
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gence, power, and purpose, runs alike through the 
whole ; so that, from the lowest to the highest regions 
of existence, we find a steady development of life and 
being, in which the ideas of the Creator are ever more 
and more perfectly expressed. 

Thus, in the philosophy of ScheUing, the world of 
matter and the world of mind, were again brought 
close together ; the highest link in the one was regarded 
as the lowest in the other; all regions of being were 
alike made instinct with the same laws of absolute 
reason, and the same inward impulse to realize their 
great purpose in the history and economy of the 
universe. His system, accordingly, formed two halves, 
the one of which showed the development of the real, 
the other the corresponding development of the ideal ; 
each mutually answering to, and illustrating the other. 

In the latter or ideal portion, he started with the 
principle, that mind or self is essentially speaking an 
absoltite activity, which aims, in an infinite series of 
acts and efforts, at the realization of perfect freedom. 
These efforts he then traced with considerable tact and 
insight through the regions of sensation, of intuition, 
and of reflexion, to the free action of the intellect, as 
seen in the region of practical philosophy.* 

In Schelling's system there was, doubtless, a vast 

* The whole of the analysis is carried on by a series of 
dialectical deductions from one fundamental principle. It forms 
the main subject of the ** System des transcendentalen Ideal- 
ismus." 
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deal that might he ranked far better under the head 
of poetry than philosophy ; and yet a fruitful and much- 
forgotten idea, was there proclaimed and illustrated 
with all the richness of a mind at once deeply philo- 
sophic, and fraught with the choicest blossoms of a 
luxuriant fancy^ Bringing mind closely into con- 
nexion with nature, and carrying the analogies of the 
one over to the investigation of the other, he threw 
out the first rough sketch of a psychology, which 
might assume a medium between the rational and the 
empirical point of view — attempting thus to combine 
the advantages of both, and to avoid the contradic- 
tions which each of those systems had before tacitly 
involved.* 

The first systematic attempt to produce an entire 
system of psychology, based upon that principle of 
organic development, which Schelling had partly indi- 
cated, was contained in a work by Christian Weiss, 
entitled, '^ Untersuchungen iiber das Wesen und 
Wirken der menschlichen Seele/' (1811.) The 
author aims first at elucidating the essential nature 
of the soul, on the side both of reason and will ; and 
regards all its activity as grounded on an instinctive 
effort to bring that nature to a full and free reaUzation, 
He takes sensation as a primary fact, which brings 
into consciousness a multiplicity of isolated pheno- 
mena. These phenomena, however^ the mind cannot 

* The term Indentitatslehre, was invented to designate this 
unity of the world of thought and existence. 
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accept as isolated. It wants to understand them ; to 
think them; to see them all as parts of one great 
whole — one connected truth. The effort to accomplish 
this is owing to a rational instinct implanted in the 
sou?s interior nature^ which thus becomes^ as it were^ 
the unity or focus of sense and intelligence. 

In attempting to reconcile more completely these 
two elements of its own consciousness^ the soul elevates 
itself from one stage of activity to another, — from 
sense to reason, and from reason to freedom. By so 
doing it becomes windy par excellence; for mind or 
spirit implies not merely the existence of a soul, but 
of a soul, which has risen to the elevation of self-con- 
sciousness, of intelligence, and of free-agency. 

The next writer after Weiss, who advanced the study 
of psychology in this direction, was Heinrich Steffens, 
a man of extraordinary versatility as well as uncommon 
compass of mind. In his " Anthropology," he shows, 
how the world . of nature is taken up by the senses ; 
how it is subjectified and idealized by the mind ; how 
the man himself, standing as he does, in complete 
harmony with nature, and bringing over all which it 
contains objectively, into his own subjective experience, 
becomes a new point of development for the thought^ 
which is embodied in the universe. 

This thought appears first imprisoned in material 
forms ; it comes, however, to fuller expression, through 
every succeeding sphere of animated being ; until the 
human mind receives first as sensuous experience, and 

c ♦ 
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then as reflective idea^ every tiling which the universe 
itself contains implicitly both of truth and divinity. 
Such were the first and somewhat indistinct efforts^ 
that were made^ to introduce a new element into psycho- 
logical research^ to raise it as a science into a higher 
sphere of thought^ and to give it an intelligible prin- 
ciple of unity. 

We now come to the psychology of the Hegelian 
school. The great distinction of Hegel consists in the 
extraordinary acuteness and perspicuity^ with which 
he developed the abstract forms of thought in a series 
of categories, the one of which followed by a dialec- 
tical necessity out of the other. The dialectic move- 
ment^ by which these results were obtained, was based 
on the idea — that each determinate thought contains 
in itself a contradiction; that to overcome this con- 
tradiction, it assumes a new form^ which involves the 
negative and opposite of the first; and then^ thirdly^ 
by combining the two opposites raises itself to a higher 
unity^ and acquires by so doing a new intensity of 
meaning.* 

So indelibly had this dialectical movement impressed 
itself upon the mind of Hegel, that not only the 
science of abstract thought^ but all the other and 
concrete sciences as well, fell into a series of triplets, 
each of which represented one step in the process of 
scientific development. It is this procedure, which 
has assumed the name of the dialectical method — a 
• See Hegel's « Werke" (1840), voL vL, p. 161. 
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method which, it is evident, takes for granted at 
the oatset the fundamental identity of thought and 
existence. 

Thus philosophy, taken as a whole, fell naturally 
into three parts : First, the science of t/wughl in itself; 
secondly, the science of thought objectified, and viewed 
in its negative pole, i.e., the science of nature; and, 
thirdly, the union of these two movements, forming 
the science of mitid. Each of these branches again 
was moulded in the hands of Hegel and his school into 
a symmetrical science by itself. So that the whole 
sum of human knowledge became gradually translated 
into the forms or categories of the Hegelian dialectics. 
Into the details of these sciences it is nut our present 
purpose to enter. We only refer, at present, to the 
philosophy of the soul. 

The sphere of the soul is the highest sphere of exist- 
ence; — it forms the "indifference point," or unity of 
thought and nature; comprehending in a more perfect 
and developed form bU which was implicitly contained 
in the two inferior stages of being. The soul, however, 
still carries on the same process of self- development 
seen in nature itself; and that according 
to the same absolute and eternal laws of thought 
and existence. Let us briefly note the rhythm of the 
movement. 

According to the order of dialectical necessity, there 
must he three stages in the soul's history, of which 
the first and second are, as it were, opposites of each 
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other; while the third gives us the higher unity in 
which they are both combined. 

Now experience itself shows us, that the soul is, at 
first, closely allied to nature, that it passes through 
a series of physical changes, and develops a succes- 
sion of progressive phenomena without any direct con- 
sciousness of its own operations. We find, for example, 
numerous peculiarities of race, and temperament; a 
variety of involuntary physical actions necessary to mere 
existence; and a number of instincts, connected with 
the processes of life, and the action of the nervous 
system, all exhibiting mind in unconscious operation, 
and presenting a whole sphere of phenomena, that 
characterize the individual many as the child of a 
given planet, a given country, a given age, and as the 
possessor of a given physical constitution. Here, 
then, we have the soul in its lowest sphere, — ^forming 
the individual, and not rising above the peculiarities, 
which its physical circumstances or necessities impress 
upon it. 

Soon, however, this state passes away, and the dawn 
of self-consciousness appears. The soul now passes into 
a precisely opposite condition. It becomes ideally sepa- 
rate from nature; places self and the world in direct 
contrast ; and develops a series of acts, the object of 
which is to assert and maintain the sense of independ- 
ence, and the conquest of mind over eveiy opposing 
obstacle. Out of this conflict of self-consciousness, 
there springs gradually the sense of what may be 
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termed universal consciousness^ — the dawn of mind, in 
its truest and highest acceptation. 

Mind has now become at once intelligent and free. 
But not wholly so. Still, a series of developments are 
necessary to complete the process. The various forms 
of intelligence must first appear; — ^intuition — under- 
standing — reason. But these, too, on the same dia- 
lectic principle, must find their opposites ; which accord- 
ingly appear in the successive stages of the human will, 
rising from mere impulse up to perfect free-agency. 
Lastly, in the complete blending of reason and will — the 
combination of the intellectual and the practical man, 
we find, at length, the highest form of human existence, 
and the loftiest play of the human faculties. 

Such, in brief, are the various stages of psychological 
development, which Hegel and his school have drawn 
with infinite tact and the keenest logical ingenuity, out 
of the movement of the dialectical process.* 

The validity of the Hegelian psychology as a whole 

♦ The first crude notion of the above system appeared in 
Hegel's " Phanomenologie des Geistes." This work, however, 
he used to denominate his Voyage of Discovery, and always 
regarded it as wholly immature in relation to his subsequent 
philosophical principles. He left a mere outline sketch of a 
more perfect system behind him, (now published in the eighth 
vol. of his Works,) but did not live to elaborate the subject as 
he intended. Both Kosenkranz and Erdmann have published 
works on Psychology based upon this sketch, from the latter of 
which the above account is chiefly taken. A still more popu- 
lar view is given in Erdmann's " Psyohologische Briefe." 
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depends, of course, on the prior validity of the Hegelian 
dialectics. To enter upon any rigid critique of either 
of them here, would be altogether beside our present 
purpose. We merely refer to the fact, that having 
maintained its* ground by the efforts of numerous 
disciples of the highest philosophical ability for many 
years, the Hegelian philosophy is now gradually losing 
its hold on the scientific mind of Germany; and 
having made its lasting contribution to the progress 
of truth, is beginning to take its place amongst the 
histories of the past.* 

That there is something captivating in having the 
entire symmetrical form of every science marked out 
beforehand by the very necessities of human thought, 
every one may readily admit. But the universe will 
not so easily bend to our a priori conceptions. The 
symmetry of the method is soon counterbalanced 
either by a practical neglect and consequent ignorance, 
of facts, on the one hand, or by a stubborn irrecon- 
cileableness of them with our perfected theories, on 

the other. 

* 

In the case of the HegeUan psychology all these evils 
are more or less visible. The abstract categories, by 
which the various ascending stages of mental develop- 
ment are designated, remain abstract still. They show 
us, clearly enough, what the human mind, according to 

* One of the most acute critiques and refutations of the 
dialectical method is that of Trendelenburg. " Logische Unter- 
suchungen," vol. i., chap. 2. 
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Hegel, ought to be; but they do not prove to us what 
that mind really is. The Hegelian scheme is^ in truths 
very hard to reconcile with the facts of consciousness. 
According to it, we ought to find the instincts, the 
feelings, the intellectual powers, the volitional pheno- 
mena, &c., all appearing in due order, and in a series 
of ascending developments. The facts of our mental 
history, on the contrary, show us intellectual powers, 
subjective feelings, and voluntary actions, all blended 
in one continuous consciousness from first to last. 

The laws of reason, no doubt, are manifest in the 
whole of our mental history, but not so obviously the 
laws of the Hegelian dialectics. Once lay down an 
infallible form, from which the efforts of the human 
intellect can never depart; once assume that every 
subject, to be well understood, must be thrown into the 
cycles and epicycles of an eternally recurring series 
of logical categories, and we soon come under the 
yoke of an intellectual slavery, which is so much the 
worse for being self-imposed, and voluntarily borne. 

Before we conclude this brief historical sketch, it is 
necessary just to mention, that there are at this moment 
in Germany, besides those already mentioned, various 
schools of Psychology, which present a very consider- 
able variety, both as to their principles and their 
methodology. 

No author of the present age has probably written 
so copiously on psychological subjects as Dr. E. Beneke, 
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of Berlin* In addition to a succession of works, which 
range over a space of nearly thirty years, comprising 
no less than eight volumes on psychology itself, beside 
other treatises on Metaphysics, Morals, Logic, and 
Education, he has recently started a quarterly period- 
ical, entirely written by his own hand.* 

The system of Beneke is purely empirical He not 
only denies innate ideas, but also ignores the existence 
of any original intellectual faculties; and undertakes 
to show not merely how our notions are formed, but 
the very process by which all the mental faculties are 
constructed out of the original elements of our nature. 

The human mind (which he regards as having a 
reality distinct from the body), exists at first in a state 
raised only in the smallest degree above bare receptivity. 
It can receive impressions, and has an instinct to react 
responsively to them. This, then, is the starting- 
point. 

Each impression we receive, he goes on to show, 
leaves a trace — a real physiological trace (Spur), behind 
it, which may be revived and brought again into 
consciousness, under the proper physical conditibns. 
Day by day, then, while impressions are pouring in 
upon us, these traces accumulate ; as they accumulate 
the mind becomes more capable of understanding 
them, and more conversant with the outward objects, 
from which they have been produced ; until, at length, 

• Apchiv fur die prctgmatische Psychologic. 
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by the result of this process, the power of perception^ 
both internal and external, becomes duly developed, 
and we term it a mental faculty. 

Thus, then, the two original factors in our mental 
development, are outward impulses (Reize) on the one 
side, and the powers of inward reaction to each impulse 
(Urkrafte) on the other. Here we have the primary 
elements of our whole mental activity ; and from this 
commencement, our author proposes to build up empire 
icalltfy the entire structure of the human faculties. 

Let us look, first, at the different modes of mental 
activity, termed respectively intelligence, — emotion, — 
will. These Beneke derives from the variable relation 
in which the primitive power stands to the outward 
impulse. If the impulse is less intense than the 
reaction, there will be a certain amount of inward 
effort over and above what was necessary to meet it. 
In this case the mental phenomenon will be what 
is termed a volition. If, on the contrary, the impulse 
\a greater than the reaction, then the mind is apparently 
receptive, and we have the phenomenon of feeling. If, 
thirdly, the impulse and effort exactly counterbalance 
each other, the result will be a state of clearly-defined 
consciousness, termed a perception, 

Beneke goes at great length and extreme minuteness 
into the laws, by which mental traces are reproduced, 
and combined. When a number of perceptions are 
attracted together by virtue of their similarity, and 
melt, as it were, into each other, they give rise first to 

c 3 
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notions^ and then to abstract and general ideas. When 
combinations take place between unlike elements^ they 
form either groups or series of mental images^ as seen 
in the developments of productive imagination^ and 
many other phenomena connected with the association 
of ideas^ and our acquired beliefs in external objects. 

The very same laws of combination^ moreover, apply 
with like force to the active powers and to the emotions ; 
so that by their means Beneke considers that it is 
possible to trace the growth of all the sentiments, and 
moral feelings, and to build up, in fact, the entire 
spiritual nature of the man. 

Thus, in brief, by carrying out the laws of associa- 
tion far more minutely and extensively than even 
Hartley or Brown ever conceived of, by making them 
penetrate deeper into the inner nature of the soul, and 
apply more universally to all its efforts and feelings, as 
well as its ideas; he has constructed a system of 
empirical psychology, which has managed to explain 
with wonderful minuteness, though not always in the 
most natural or convincing manner, the multifarious 
phenomena of our inward consciousness. 

Another much more energetic and more widely 
extended school of psychology, is that which was 
founded by Dr. J. F. Herbart, of Gottingen. While 
Beneke has attempted to explain all the phenomena 
of consciousness on the analogy of physical processes, 
Herbart employed for the same purpose the analogy 
of mathematical and mechanical ideas. He rejected as 
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decidedly as Beneke himself, the notion of an original 
multiplicity of faculties;' but he accounted for their 
rise and development on almost totally different prin- 
ciples. 

We must begin, according to Herbart, by accepting 
the mind, together with its various notions, feehngs, per- 
ceptions, representations, &c., as a. given fact, on which 
we are to employ our philoaophical analysis. Taking 
the light of mathematical ideas with us, we soon learn 
to regard these different notions, &c., as so many mental 
forces, which are struggling one against the other, for 
predominance and rule ; and which, according as they 
become more or leas prominent, and either overbear or 
repress each other, give rise to the various phenomena 
of intellect, feeling, or will. 

Thus, Herbart regards the soul as one simple sub- 
stance, all the phenomena of which are merely different 
modes of its own self-sustaining effort (Selbsterhaltung) . 
So far as these phenomena are concerned, he goes 
strictly along the path of empirical obaervatiou ; hut 
having once got, in this way, the material of psycho- 
logy, he introduces his ovrn speculative method of 
elaborating our ideas according to the laws of statics 
and dynamics, of resolving their contradictions and 
explaining their combinations, until the whole is reduced 
to one connected and scientific system. 

Ilerbart's followers have considerably extended his 
psychological views, and attempted lu various ways to 
complete them. Amongst the most celebrated of these 
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we must reckon Drobisch, Exner, and Waitz. The 
latter, especially, has done much service in recommend- 
ing the principles of the school, by his ^^ Lehrbuch der 
Psychologie als Naturwissenschaft/' (Braunschweig, 
1849). This work shows a more decided tendency, 
than did Herbart himself, to trace the phenomena 
of the human consciousness upwards in a series of 
ascending developments, from one central and imma- 
terial point, — and attempts to clear up various ques- 
tions which were left by the Master himself imperfectly 
thought out, or indistinctly defined. 

Another and somewhat fruitful school of psycholo- 
gical writers, has also sprung from the extensive 
influence of Schelling's philosophy. We have already 
noticed the services of Steffens in this respect, and may 
now add those of Schubert,* Baader,t and Carus. J The 
fundamental idea running through all these writers is, 
the possibility of a imion between the philosophy 
of nature and the philosophy of mind. They begin 
the study of mind by grasping the ideal side of naturey 
trace its gradual development up to the sphere of self- 
consciousness, and show how the same laws applied 
to the soul itself, are calculated to throw new light upon 
the whole process of its moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. § 

• " Geschichte der Seele/* (1830.) 

t Ueber die Begriindung der StMk dureh die Physik. 

X " Psyche, zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Seele.*' (ISo'l.) 

§ I might have mentionedi amongst the other indications of 
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Taking, then, finally, a general view over the entire 
historical progress and present condition of psychology 
as a science, we draw from the whole the following 
practical conclusions : — 

1. That the tendency of all speculations and re- 
searches down to the present time has been to establish 
the entire unity of the soul as a real eocistence; — a 
doctrine which lies equally removed from the abstract 
view of the rational psychologists on the one hand, and 
from those who maintain an original multiplicity of 
independent faculties or impulses, on the other. 

2. That, in pursuing the study of mind in its laws 
and operations, we must plant our footstep primarily 
upon human experience, 

3. That experience alone, however, will not satisfy 
the conditions of a true science; but that we must 
bring rational principles to bear upon the elucidation 
of the phenomena, which experience itself presents. 

4. That to study mind aright, we must not sever it 
either from the science of nature, or the science of 
thought, objectively considered. 

5. That by such a union we may combine the hght 
which flows from empirical observation, on the one 
side, with that which comes from reflexion and specula- 
tion on the other. 

an organic system of psychology, the labours of seyeral emi- 
nent thinkers in Italy. Amongst these Signor Pole and Lingi 
Pierachini, have each constructed a scheme of the development 
of the faculties, which introduces amidst much extraneous 
matter, a distinctly organic idea into the treatment of their 
subject. 
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6. That psychology is not a primary and inde- 
pendent science^ and cannot be taken as the starting- 
point of philosophy, universally considered; but that 
it holds its proper place in the logical co-ordination 
of the sciences at large, and will only be perfected 
when all the imder-lying data shall have been duly 
explored and comprehended. 

Having arrived at these points, as the general result 
of our historical sketch, we shall now leave the pathway 
of history altogether, and attempt to point out the 
basis of a psychological system, such as the present 
position of philosophical thinking appears both to 
warrant and to demand. 



CHAPTER I. 

OBSERVATIONS AND ANALOGIES RELATING TO 
THE METHOD OF PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 



Wer in der Natur die Natur und nicht den Geist, wer im Gkiste 
nur diesen und nicht Gott, oder wer den G^ist auBser und ohne die 
Natur, Gott olrne und ausser dem G^iste sucbet, der wird weder 
Natur, noch Geist, noch Gott finden, wohl aber sie alle drei Ter« 
lieren. — Fb. y. Baadeb. 



Psychology^ as we have before explained^ is the 
science of mental phenomena^ so far as they assume 
a constant and invariable character. It is a point 
which has been much disputed amongst metaphysicians 
how far it can be regarded as an independent science, 
having both data, and a method of its own. 

Without entering beforehand into any abstruse 
discussion of this question, we shall offer a few pre- 
liminary observations, which may suffice to put it into 
an intelligible point of view. 

To do this, we must distinguish carefully between the 
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facts, which form the subject-matter of any philo- 
sophical investigation, and the scie^ice which arises out 
of them. The facts of the natural world, e.g.y are 
presented to us spontaneously by the senses ; but their 
mere observation is far from constituting a science 
of nature. In like manner, the facts with which 
mental philosophy is concerned, are presented spon- 
taneously to our inward perception, — but the mei'e 
perception of them is here also very far from constitut- 
ing a real mental science. 

The phenomena of consciousness, it is true, are 
admitted to be the most certain and incontestable of all 
facts. They need no foreign aids to support them; 
neither is there any ground on which they can be 
doubted without implying a contradiction in terms. 
But this does not raise them at once to the dignity 
of possessing a philosophic character. 

All the convictions which rest upon what is termed 
common sense; i.e., upon consciousness, perception, 
and the primary beliefs of humanity, are prior to 
reflective thinking. They do not form a psychology, 
any more than they need one. Whilst, on the one 
hand, they stand with a certainty of their own above 
all philosophic research, they, on the other hand, fall 
equally below it, in so far as they neither possess a 
scientific basis nor are capable of a scientific application. 

Science in general, although based upon the observa- 
tion of phenomena, only comes into existence when the 
power of reflexion is sufficiently developed to make 
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those phenomena the objects of analysis and rational 
investigation. It began, therefore, formally speaJcinff^ 
by analyzing the most simple facts which are presented 
to the human faculties ; these it first reduced into clear 
and intelligible order; and then having thoroughly 
comprehended them, it made them the starting points for 
new analyses of a more complicated character. Thus, 
then, has scientific research ever followed a determined 
course; guided not by the relative certainty of the 
facts under consideration, but by the relative degree of 
simplicity or complexity which their materials involve. 

The most abstract sciences are necessarily first in the 
order of thought, since they are those which contain 
the fewest elements, and the pre-conditions of all the 
rest. The science of number, for example, must pre- 
cede that of quantity; and this again, must precede 
the science of space or dimension. In like manner the 
three sciences just mentioned, contain the conditions 
for that of mechanics; while the mechanical sciences 
must go before those of dynamics, and of organ- 
ization.* 

Now all the branches, above mentioned, enter into 
the complete idea of a philosophy of nature ; and the 
philosophy of nature, as we have already seen, has 

• The doctrine of the co-ordination of the sciences was first 
brought into prominence by Aug. Comte, in his lectures on 
"Philosophie Positive.** The English reader will find the 
question discussed, as it appears to me, on much sounder logical 
and metaphysical principles, in the " Theory of Human Pro- 
gression," by Mr. Dove. 
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always in history preceded the philosophy of mind. 
Psychology, then, although based upon primary facts, 
is by no means 2l primary science; it comes far dowi' 
in the course of scientific development, and it must 
borrow, therefore, a vast number of formal data from 
prior sources. Were the philosophy of nature com- 
plete through all its parts, were it raised to so perfect a 
state, that we could trace the laws and calculate the 
actions of organized bodies, as unerringly as we do 
those of inorganic matter ; it is in the highest degree 
probable that the only true method of psychology, would 
then lie before us as distinctly as that of the most 
perfect among the positive sciences.* 

All human knowledge may be said to be in a state 
of progress ; and there are various terms we employ to 
express the advancement which any particular branch 
has already made. Conviction of a wholly unscientific 
character we term faith ;f objects which lie as yet in 
the twilight of scientific development we include, for 

• On the relation of natural science to psychology, consult 
" Lehrbuch der Psychologie als Naturwissenschaft," by Waitz. 
A book which, although written from the Herbartian point 
of view, contains a large amount of most valuable disquisition, 
upon almost every topic connected with the subject in hand. 

t Daub defines /atV A to be " conviction arising from grounds 
objectively insufficient, but subjectively valid;** while knowledge 
is *' conviction arising from grounds at once subjectively and 
objectively complete." See his admirable disquisition on Glauben 
und Wiaaen, in the " Prolegomena zur Dogmatik." Sec. 20 
and 21. 
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the most part^ under the term philosophy ; while the 
term science, is reserved for those branches of know- 
ledge, the principles of which have attained a positive 
and unquestionable certitude. Faith^ accordingly, will 
always precede philosophy, as philosophy will always 
precede the fuller sunlight of science. In the mean- 
time, the methods of philosophy, ere the dawn of 
the corresponding science arises, \rill be mostly taken 
by analogy from those branches of knowledge, which 
have already arrived nearer to their scientific perfection. 

The unfruitfukiess of psychology in this age and 
country, has arisen mainly from its being separated 
from the whole sphere of nature, and having its efforts 
directed to the mere classification of the facts of con- 
sciousness. Cut off from other regions of thought 
and observation, it has also stood to a great extent 
isolated as to its effects ; and the first requisite towards 
its reconstruction must be to bring it once more into 
the main current of scientific thinking, as developed in 
the present age. 

Mind is not, in reality, independent of nature. It 
is rather the point towards which the entire of nature 
tends, — the richest and noblest blossom of all her 
marvellous efforts. There is no absolute gap between 
the unconscious and the self-conscious portions of the 
universe. Both are alike pervaded by the same great 
principles of reason, and the same purposes of bene- 
ficence.* 

• See Leibnitz " Monodoloffie,*" Oersted's "Geist in der 
Natur," and Waltz's " Lehrbuch der Psychologie." 
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Hence, if we have been able in modem times to 
make large advances in the science of nature; if we 
have been able to discover any of her secrets, to 
detect the hidden laws of her development, it stands to 
3reason that these will form at least analogies, by which 
We may proceed in studying the laws of the human 
mind, and guide-posts, by which our philosophic efforts 
are to be directed. Just as in all other branches of 
inquiry, analogy aids us to form hypotheses which give 
life and concentration to positive research ; so also here 
will the light derived from the methods of nature 
impart a living reality, and a progressive power to the 
philosophy of the human mind.* To make such 
analogies, then, the more obvious, and show their 
bearing upon the method which we have now to pursue 
in relation to psychology, a brief series of observations 
will be necessary. 

Observation I. — The fundamental laws of reason 
alike pervade the mental and the material world. We 
use the term reason here in its broad objective mean- 
ing, — as including not merely self-conscious intelligence, 
but every process which we can recognise as springing 
from a well-defined effort, to accomplish a given intel- 
ligible purpose. 

* " The problem of psychology," remarks Waitz, " consists 
in nothing else than in the exhibition of the necessary order of 
development, which our natural apprehension of the universe must 
assume. The most thorough scientific procedure, presupposes 
the conceptions which natural science has formed for all out- 
ward phenomena." " Lehrbuch der Psychologic, " p. 12. 
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For example^ there is a geometry in nature as surely 
as there is in the human mind. The structure and the 
movements of the solar system exhibit^ on the one 
hand, the most perfect agreement with mathematical 
laws, while the human mind, on the other, is so 
constituted that it cannot help recognising these prin- 
ciples of geometry and number, as beiog absolutely 
and universally vaUd. What the one sees as truth, 
the other presents K&fact ; what the one knows ideally , 
the other embodies, and exhibits as a reality. The 
laws of reason are alike existent in both; they he 
equally at the basis of our ideal conceptions, and 
of material reaUties. It is as much by their direction 
that the planets revolve in their courses, as it is that 
we assent to the simplest mathematical theorem. 

The same is true respecting the laws of organiza- 
tion. There exist, in the human mind, certain inde- 
structible perceptions of beauty, of symmetry, and 
of design in the natural adaptation of means to the 
accomplishment of an end. These perceptions lying, 
as they do, deep at the root of our rational being, are, 
in fact, simply the ideal counterparts of what exists in 
nature herself. Every thing that is most striking in 
art, we know, is copied, more or less, from the forins of 
nature; and all deviations from such forms prove, in 
the end, to be contrary to our highest aesthetic scnsi- 
bihty, and to the judgments of mankind at large. 

The reason, immanent in nature, is, however, most 
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distinctly seen, in the bodily organization of ratiorud\ 
beings. Here we find tlie moat perfect correapondem 
between the physical atmcturc, on the one hand, and' 
the indwelling self-conscious reason, on the other. 
The light is adapted to the eye — the eye is formed ao 
as to concentrate the rays which reach it, into 
distinct image of things ai'ound us ; and the mind is 
formed, so as to receive the impression, to ideaUze i^ 
and to ti'ansfoiTn the material fact, into a subjectivA' 
truth. In all these processes, there must be the same 
principles of reason in co-operation ; — in the light, in 
the eye, in the soul. It is true, these principles appear 
on different platforms of existence; here, operating 
conseioualy, — there, uuconscioualy : but their mutual 
adaptation ia such as to assure us, that there must be 
an original correspondeiiee between them and a funda- 
mental unity at the basis of the whole.* 

* Similar views cBspecting the essential homogeneity of 
mind and oature were maintsined by Leibnitz, in his " Mono- 
dology ;" and afterwards illustrated in a aeries of Letters, pub- 
lished amongst his OpuacuU. Modern science and philosophy, 
instead of refuting these speculations of perhaps the greatest of 
modem thlnhera, has only availed more and more to prove 
their fundamental conBiatency wilb the principles l>oth of thought 
and existence. Wherever research, either on the physical or 
mental side, has proceeded far enough to open the question atoll, 
it has almost uniformly shown a manifest tendency either to recur 
to iliQ point where Leibnitz left it two hundred years ago ; ot 
to restate the theory in a more perfect form. Amongst modem 
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There is thus a slumbering^ unconscious reason in 
nature ; — and the highest purpose of natural philosophy 
is to detect this reason, to compare it with the ideal 
reason within us, and to understand the one by the 
inward light of the other. Only when this is accom- 
plished, only when we are competent from having one 
part of the series, as a law of reason, to predict what 
the completion of that series will be, can we be said to 
possess a perfect science. ' 

Observation II. — Science has discovered, that a law 
of progression actually pervades the whole universe. The 
nature of this law needs to be accurately explained. 
We do not mean, that science has by any means set 
its seal upon any theory of universal development. 
Such a theory has never yet been warranted by posi- 
tive facts, nor has it any stringent analogies in its 
favour. What we mean by the law of progression is 
this : — ^that the works of nature present themselves to 
us in unbroken series, from the phenomena of bare 
matter, up to the highest products of organization, 
and the vital forces. 

The point, for instance,, where mere unorganized 
matter, in its finest forms, ends, and the world of 
organization begins, is unknown, the one merging 

writers we may mention Alex. Von Humboldt, Waitz, Cams, 
Oersted, Erdmann, Karl Schmidt, &c., as having given clear 
illustrations of the unity of idea which reigns through the 
worlds of mind and nature. 
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insensibly into the other. The vegetable kingdom 
again is insensibly linked on to the animal creation, 
insomuch that no one can say, where the life of the 
plant passes over to the lowest form of nervous irri- 
tation, and sensibility* Once within the sphere of 
animated nature, how plain and yet wonderful the steps 
which lead upwards to man ! We find in the animal 
kingdom an ever-perfecting organization, developing a 
progressively higher degree of intelligence, imtil that 
intelligence at length reaches the lowest form of 
humanity.* From thence we start again upon a new 
progress, that of human history y the ultimate limit of 
which is unknown. 

Neither is this all. Everything, within its own 
limits, is tending, by virtue of a secret unconscious 
design, towards an ideal, which may be perceived by 
the reason even where not realized fully in fact. This 
is seen, for example, in individual organizations. A 
flower shows the perpetual tendency to use all the 
advantages of its position to become the most perfect 
flower of its kind, on which fact indeed depends the 
whole value of artificial cultivation. The animal frame 
appropriates instinctively all the means, which lie in 
nature around it, to become the most perfect animal. 
Circumstances may be wanting to admit of this result 
being reached, but the unconscious instinct is never 
wanting to strive after it. 

* We assume these as acknowledged facts, flowing from the 
general results of physiology'. 
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If from the individual we go to species and genera^ 
there the same principle^ the same hidden reason 
is operating. Every species has an ideal, which con- 
stitutes its essential character, and which exists only 
as a secret power to reproduce its type, in an infinite 
variety of concrete forms. No individual, or any 
number of individuals, can constitute a species; they 
are but so many examples, which serve to show to the 
reason, what the common type really is. The material 
exemplar is but a temporary manifestation, — ^the ideal 
itself is an abiding reality, one that existed before any 
individuals were produced, and that will outlive them 
all, as being a persistent law of nature, and con- 
sequently a thought flowing from its great Author. 
And just as the species manifests itself in the pro- 
duction of a number of illustrative examples, so also 
the genus shows itself by producing, in perfect numeri- 
cal and morphic symmetry, a complete cycle of specific 
developments, all based on one conmion archetype,* 

These developments, again, have a further reference 
to the perfection and symmetry of nature as a whole. 
Por in the same way as all the parts, in their several 
degrees of generalization, so also does nature in her 
entireness aim at an ideal perfection, which it requires 
an infinite number of steps and cycles to reach. 

* Thus Professor Owen has shown what the ideal type is from, 
which, by slight deviation, all the different forms of vertebrated 
animals, have been derived. (See his " Archetype and Homo- 
logies of the Vertebrate Skeleton." 1848.) 

D 
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Thus all things — ^the individual — ^the species — ^the 
genus — ^the vast kingdoms of nature^ and the entire 
of nature herself^ show one undeviating passage 
upwards. There is a law of progression in each part^ 
a law of progression in the whole; and the only way 
to penetrate into the real secrets of nature^ is to see 
these laws^ as laws of reason^ at once having a purpose^ 
and perpetually aiming at its fulfilment. 

Observation III. — The whole universe may he con- 
veniently classified into four ascending stages of existence, 
in each of which the laws of reason appear on a different 
scale f and operate in a different form : — these are, the 
inorganic, — the merely organic^ — rthe sensitive, — and the 
self-conscious. 

In the inorganic sphere, the operating forces 
are chiefly mechanical, which may be calculated 
according to the most rigid laws of mathematics. 
There are, however, besides these, the phenomena of 
electricity and magnetism, which stand, as it were, 
midway between the mechanical forces, and the vital 
power. All these, then, constitute the powers which 
govern the universe as a whole, without producing any 
individual being, in which their essential nature is 
embodied and represented.* 

Where organic power begins we cannot fully decide ; 
but once having begun, we can soon trace its effects. 

* See "Die Krafte der unorganischen Natur." By. C. A. 
Werther. (Dessau, 1852.) 
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These effects are not only stamped with an intelligible 
purpose^ but appear still further in the form of distinct 
existences, which are developed out of one primary germ, 
have a perfect unity in themselves, and exhibit, in a real 
exemplar, the ideal type after which they are formed. 

Every ascending form of organic life, moreover, 
tends more and more to realize the one culminating 
purpose to which all the lower spheres of organization 
perpetually tend; — ^that, namely, of producing an 
independent individual, containing in it the power of 
self-regulation, and capable of reacting in opposition 
to the outward impulses of nature. This power of 
reaction, accordingly, marks the commencement of 
what we have termed the sensitive sphere of creation. 

The brute is sensitive, but not self-conscious. Here, 
however, as everywhere else, we find an unbroken 
gradation ; — that is, we find a vast number of ascend- 
ing steps, running through the whole animal creation, 
from bare sensibility on the one side to self-conscious- 
ness on the other. First, the capacity of mere sensa- 
tion becomes more and more acute ; then the 
rudiments of other faculties begin to appear, such as 
memory— emotion — the power of adapting means to 
ends, and a number of animal impulses and affections. 
All these we put down loosely under the term instinct ; 
but they evidently form a series of gradations, which, 
in their highest development, approach very near to 
the lowest type of humanity. They are stamped, too, 
with the same laws of universal reason, as those which 

D 2 
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appear in inan^ only upon a lower stage^ and without 
the accompaniment of self-consciousness. 

Is there any assignable reason^ then^ that once 
having got within the sphere of self-consciousness the 
law of progression should stop? Far from it. We 
know^ in fact^ that development does not stop at this 
point. Man^ both individually and historically speak- 
ing, evolves in nearly uniform order the inward elements, 
on which the progress of civilization depends. He first 
leads a life, in which his power of mind reaches 
little further than that displayed by the more sagacious 
of the brutes, though always accompanied vnth the 
distinctive mark of self-consciousness. Starting from 
this, his perceptions become gradually quickened, his 
emotions more refined, his understanding and power 
of expression more definite, his sense of right and 
justice more determinate, till his reason becomes, at 
length, competent to reach the light of science, and 
his will the elevation of rational, moral, and social 
freedom. 

Thus, to sum up the burden of this whole remark, 
we see, that each successive sphere in the universe of 
existence develops a new mode of life, which includes 
all that went before it, with something more. The 
organic sphere contains all the laws and phenomena 
of the inorganic; the sensitive world contains those 
both of the inorganic and organic; and the self- 
conscious those of the inorganic, organic, and sensitive, 
with something of its own beside. The principles of 
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reason, objectively considered, run through the whole ; 
and the great law of progression accompanies each 
step, from the smallest atom of senseless matter up to 
the most soaring spirit in the highest walks of human 
culture. 

^^ Nature,'' says Humboldt, "is not a dead aggre- 
gation : she is, to the ardent investigator, the one holy, 
ever-creative power, which generates all things out of 
itself, and brings them forth into actual being/' * 

Observation IV. — Since we have now found all the 
spheres of existence to be concentrated in man, as the true 
microcosm, we may trace out the law of progression as it 
manifests itself in the growth and development of the 
human individual. The life of man, in its lowest stage, 
is simply vegetative, "Between the humblest plant 
and the embryonic human organism there is originally 
no perceptive difference : they may be said to have a 
common starting-point." t The vegetative life, how- 
ever, as concerned in the processes of assimilation, 
nutrition, cell-formation, &c., merges insensibly into 
what is called animal life, where the rudiments of 

* The moral importance of this view is thus strikingly put by 
Franz Von Baader : — " He who seeks in nature, nature only, 
and not reason j he who seeks in the latter reason only, and 
not God ; or he who seeks reason out of or apart from God, or 
God out of or apart from reason, will find neither nature, 
reason, nor God ; but will assuredly lose them all three." 

t Carpenter's " Human Physiology," p. 355. 
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spontaneous action begin to appear in the form of 
movements, excited in the various tissues, of which the 
organism is composed. Next we find the difierent 
functions of the nervous system evolved one after 
the other, giving rise first to instinctive movements 
reflected from the spinal cord, and then to the still 
more important reflex actions, which originate in the 
sensory ganglia. 

These phenomena, which are common to man, with 
many other of the animal creation, approximate 
continually nearer and nearer to self-consciousness, 
until the limit is at length crossed, and the germ of 
intelligence, m the human form, begins to appear. In 
passing from the automatic and instinctive actions, 
which are reflected from the sensory apparatus, to 
those more intelligent and voluntary ones, which 
physiology has located in the cerebrum, there is no 
sudden intercepting of the general law of progress. 
The whole of these several classes of phenomena are 
completely interwoven with one another. They all 
emanate from one centre — all proceed towards one end 
— all co-operate in the production of one great and final 
purpose. The law which they follow in each successive 
development must therefore be fundamentally the 
same; and if we possess a clear conception of one 
portion of the series, we ought to be able to trace 
it upwards to its highest expression in the perfected 
growth of the human mind. We may thus be enabled 
to see, in the intellectual phases of the infant, the 
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child^ the youths the mature man^ a continuation of 
the same great law^ which pervades the universe at 
large^ and which is constantly producing higher forms 
of life, connected with corresponding stages both of 
intelligence and activity. 

Observation V. — We are now prepared to understand, 
that the law of progression, as seen in the phenomena 
of nature, and concentrated in the life of man, should 
give us a clue to the formation of a scientific scheme 
of what are usually termed the human fa.culties. 

The whole tendency of our previous observations 
has been to show^ that the development of the human 
mind must be brought more or less under the universal 
laws of organic growth. The mind, we know by 
experience, depends for the manifestation of all its 
activities upon a material organism, which grows up, 
like all others, from a central germ. Consciousness, 
moreover, reveals to us the fact that our mental 
phenomena keep pace, in every stage of their growth, 
with the material counterpart ; the one becoming more 
mature as the other becomes more perfect. Hence, 
if the mind partake truly of an organic character, 
though in a higher region, the laws which apply to 
the progress of organic life generally, ought, mutatis 
mutandis, to hold good within its own subjective sphere, 
and the functions of the one ought to throw light upon 
the several stages of the other. This, then, will give us 
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some direciiorif as to the mode in which our observa- 
tions of mental phenomena ought to be conducted. 

In forming a true idea of any living object, it is not 
sufficient to analyze it into its component parts. We 
can form no conception of its true nature, without 
taking into account its growth, without viewing its 
successive developments in relation to each other, 
without regarding it, in short, as the centre of a 
history, the issue and aim of which we must watch, 
as well as each of its separate stages. What idea 
should we form of the flower, if we saw it only in 
the leaf, or only in the blossom, or only in the fruit ? 
To understand it aright, we must take the whole in 
succession, '^ first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
com in the ear/^ Were organized objects a mere con- 
glomeration of elements, then, indeed, a bare analysis 
might explain them. Such objects, however, do not 
exist by mere agglutination of particles ab extra ; they 
come by a growth, which springs from one central 
point, and then retains its perfect unity of idea and 
purpose through every succeeding phase of its existence. 

Applying this analogy, then, to the human mind, we 
are led insensibly and yet inevitably to view it, not as 
a mere combination of powers and faculties, but as one 
undivided power — a spiritual organism^ if we may so 
term it — which throws out its energy in many direc- 
tions, evolves a vast variety of different activities, and 
passes through a whole series of ascending stages. 
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without even losing for a moment the unity either 
of its nature or of its highest purpose. To have a 
psychology that leaves life, growth, organic unity, and 
progressive development out of account, would be 
the same as to have a physiology based upon the 
mere anatomy of the frame, the whole phenomena of 
life being disregarded or disowned. ^^A scientific 
psychology,^^ says Waitz, in the prospectus to his 
Lehrbuch, "should exhibit the laws according to 
which the life of the human mind is evolved; i.e., it 
should point out the common basis upon which all 
mental life rests, follow the threads by means of which 
all its phenomena are connected with each other, show 
the germs out of which they spring, and how they 
unfold themselves into that multiplicity and richness of 
inner life which are manifested in the mature man.'^ 

Analogy, however, wiQ lead us yet a step further in 
the determination of our method. The clue to the 
right comprehension of every thing enstamped with 
organic life, is — ^to grasp the end or purpose at which 
it aims, and to view all its successive phenomena as 
contributing to this issue. What, then, is the ideal 
of the human mind ? What is the point to which 
it tends, and in the Ught of which we must view all 
the succession of its inward operations ? Here the 
law of progression again comes to our aid; the one 
part of the series giving us a clue to the comprehension 
of the other. 

In each advancing stage (as we have already seen) 

D 3 
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nature embodies her ideas in productions^ which 
approach nearer and nearer to self-consciousness^ and 
to an independent voluntary activity. Upon the stage 
of humanity these tendencies become at length duly 
realized^ though, at first, far from perfected. If we 
follow, therefore, the same law in its further progress, 
we shall see that the goal of all human progression is 
to complete and bring to their full consummation the 
very ends to which nature entire appears always and 
steadily approaching. 

According to this view, the ideal aim of man^s nature 
must be, to elevate himself above all inferior determin- 
ing influences ab extra; to gain complete freedom of 
action; to present in himself the most perfectly self- 
conscious, and the most perfectly independent mani- 
festation of intelligence and will, in their highest and 
purest sense. It is only in rising to this elevation 
that he can lay the topstone upon the vast edifice, 
which the whole effort of nature is endeavouring, in 
all its progressive developments, finally to construct. 

Very much is necessary to contribute to this end. 
No man, for example, can h^free without knowledge; 
for freedom itself, deprived of the light of reason, were 
but a blind impulse. No man, again, can be truly 
free, or rational either, without right affections; for, 
with base affections, he is a slave to the lower purposes 
of existence, instead of a living manifestation of its 
highest ideal. 

If, then, we have designated accurately the true ideal 
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of the human rnind^ we hold the two ends of the whole 
chain of pheviomenay between which all the development of 
its powers must necessarily lie. Man is^ at firsts a mere 
creature of sensation and instinct ; from that he rises 
to the power of perception, separating the world from 
himself, and becoming conscious, here of his own 
identity, there of the universe around him. After this, 
he attains to the power of representation and expres- 
sion, stamps upon objects their distinctive names, 
classifies and generalizes them, and penetrates them 
with the light of the understanding. After this process 
of analysis, begins the still higher process of synthesis. 
The objects, separated and classified, are now recon- 
stru J in scientific order, and the Lth. which were 
first seen only by the light of sense and intuition, are 
now comprehended by the clearer light of reason. 
With the development of the reason are given the 
conditions for the development of the will, which rises 
through like gradations, from mere instinct to conscious 
self-action, and, at last, to the height of perfect freC" 
dom. Suchy in brief, is the clue which nature gives us 
to a correct classification of the powers of the human 
mind. 

Observation VI. — We are now in a condition to 
follow out this clue, and present a general scheme of the 
faculties, viewed as the successive developments of the 
one undivided mind, seeking and attaining its ideal 
perfection. 
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• To arrive at this result we must be governed mainly 
by the observation of facts^ although that observation 
must be directed by the analogies already pointed out. 
First of all, then, let us appropriate the fruits of 
empirical psychology so far as they go. 

It is by an almost universal consent, that the entire 
phenomena of the human mind are classified under 
those of the intellect, the emotions, and the will. The 
grounds of this classification, indeed, have been various. 
Sometimes they have been regarded as three distinct 
spheres, sometimes they have all been made to spring 
put of one common fundamental root, and in some 
cases, again, there have been two fundamental faculties 
assigned, the one including all the intellectual pheno- 
mena, the other those of the feeUngs and the will. 
Beid, for example, accepts the twofold classification 
of intellectual and active powers ; but he is uncertain 
where to locate the phenomena of our moral feeUngs 
for want of the third category. Brown divides all 
mental states into external and internal, which turn 
out in the end to be nothing more or less than sensa- 
tions, intellectual powers, and emotions. Cousin and 
the French Eclectic School hold the same virtual 
classification, under the terms sensitivity, intelligence, 
and will. So we might go through a number of 
similar classifications in modem psychology, all of 
which come at last to this practical conclusion, that 
man is sometimes in a predominant state of intelligence, 
sometimes in a predominant state of feeling, and some- 
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times in a predominant state of action and determi' 
nation. 

To call these, however, separate faculties is altogether 
beside the mark. No act of intelligence can be per- 
formed without the will, no act of determination 
without the intellect, and no act either of the one 
or the other without some amount of feeling being 
mingled in the process. Thus, whilst they each have 
their own distinctive characteristics, yet there is a 
perfect unity at the root. 

So much, indeed, is this the case, that the three 
always answer and correspond to each other. For 
every stage of intellecttial development there is a 
corresponding stage of emotion and will; and the 
human elements which enter into a given elevation of 
thought, must enter equally into the same elevation 
both of our voluntary and emotional nature. 

'^ Just as in the elementary stages,^^ says Dr. Brau- 
bach, ^'thought, feeling, and will are seen concen- 
trated in the act of intuition, and as the human mind is 
here one both in thinking, feeling, and willing, so also 
is it in the higher regions of human activity. We 
speak there of reason, conscience, and freedom, but 
it is not difficult to see that the word reason here 
denotes the intellectual side, conscience the emotive 
side, and freedom the voluntary side of the same act. 
We cannot conceive of conscience without attributing 
to it both thought and will, for without thought 
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conscience were mere stupidity, and without free-will, 
a delusion/'* 

With these remarks premised, we can now sum up 
our method of procedure in few words. 

1. The human mind, one and indivisible at its root, 
manifests from its earliest dawn the three modes of 
operation, termed respectively intelligence, emotion, and 
will, all of which are interwoven, in a greater or less 
degree, through the whole course of its experience and 
its history. 

2. According to the analogies of nature, mind, like 
every other product in the vast chain of nature's 
operations, will ever strive towards an ideal perfection 
-« perfection which must involve in the end the 
highest development of all these modes of its activity 
consentaneously with each other. 

3. Of the intellect, the highest attainment is reason 
in its most explicit and philosophic form — reason 
which penetrates into the principles of truth, and 
grasps the whole sum of knowledge in its entireness 

• See Braubach's "Psychologie des Gefiihls" (1847), par- 
ticularly the whole chapter on the unity of thought, feeling, 
and will. — ^pp. 1 to 39. Most of the eminent psychologists of 
Germany, whether of the empirical, mechanical, or dialecti- 
cal school, agree fundamentally in the truth of this division as 
being the result of actual observation, but they are equally 
strong in asserting their primitive unity. So Fichte, junior; 
Reinhold, Beneke, Waitz, Karl Schmidt, in his "Anthropo- 
logische Briefe;" and others. 
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and its imily. Of the feelings^ the highest attaiDment 
is lave — ^love to every thing good and great — ^love to 
all that draws us towards the highest and purest 
state of mental existence. Of the voluntary powers^ 
the highest attainment is freedom — a freedom that is 
antagonistic to all lower and material influences^ and 
which is hounded only by the co-ordinate promptings 
of perfect reason and perfect love. Thisy m brief y 
18 the human ideal, towards which every ascending stage 
in the universe invariably points, which is impressed upon 
the very structure of our own material and spiritual 
nature f and after which the essential elements in thai 
nature incessantly aspire. 

To get a scheme of the human faculties^ therefore^ 
viewed in the light of so many difierent stages of 
development, we must first place these three forms of 
mental activity clearly before us. We must next note, 
by observation, their lowest and most undeveloped 
states ; and then from these, their earliest commence- 
ments, we must trace them each upwards in parallel 
hues, guided by the law of progression, to their final 
completion. 

The lower states, according to this law, will be those 
in which the mind is most dependent — most allied 
to the inferior forms of nature — ^most determined, by 
sense, by instinct, by mere animal feeling. At every 
fresh stage we must watch the process by which the 
Jivman individuality becomes more determinate ; noting 
in what way the whole man attains more reason, more 
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love, more freedom; how, in brief, he becomes, more 
strictly speaking, mind, partaking more fully in the 
development of his own nature, and approaching nearer 
the ideal which that very nature sets before him. 
. The steps which science marks out in this course of 
development must be, of course, more or less artificial ; 
since in nature there are no such distinct provinces 
to be found. But still, in tracing the history of the 
mind upwardsy there are resting-places, where we may 
stand and watch the progress we have made. To 
these, then, we give certain names, which will serve to 
designate the most important points in the whole 
process; just as we may speak of the leaf, the flower, 
and the fruit of the plant, although it is by imper- 
ceptible changes that they merge the one into the 
other.* The outline of the scheme vrill then appear 
as follows : — 

* So J. H. Fichte. " The scientific procedure of psychology 
can only consist in presenting the intelligence, the feelings, and 
the will, separately for themselves ; but as each passes through 
similar steps of development, and gains upon each a corre- 
sponding expression, we must represent them in a threefold 
parallel row. As the soul in its primitive state of conscious- 
ness is the unity of sensation, feeling, and impulse, so also does 
the fully-developed mind carry with it the same parallelism. 
The highest stage of intelligence is absolute thoughtf the refer- 
ring of all the conditioned to the unconditioned. But this idea 
is originally immanent in the consciousness, for it is contained 
already in the very nature of the feelings. The soul fi:om the 
first knows itself as a Jinite being, given up and related to the 
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I. 

Intelligence. 


11. 

Feeling. 


III. 
Will. 


Ist Stage, 


Sensation. 


Pleasure and 
pain. 


Practical in- 
stinct. 


2d Stage, 


Intuition. 


Sentiments. 


Passions. 


3d Stage, 


Representation. 


Affections. 


Art. 


4Lth Stage, 


Thought 


Love. 


Freedom. 



The development of this plan into all its details, 
together with the verification derived from facts, 
science, and history, will form the main purpose of 
the succeeding analysis. 

infinite. This highest element of thought, then, exists as the 
highest form of feeling. It exists, however, at the same time 
in the mil, inasmuch as this, regarded as moral consciousness, 
aims no longer at the particular, but only at the universal. 
Here every progressive step contains the like, because its 
content — namely, the essential idea immanent to the conscious- 
ness — ^is t?ie same. Nevertheless, every succeeding mental 
state is altogether peculiar, and can manifest itself indepen- 
dently in relation to the others. It is, therefore, a parallelism, 
not an identity.^ — Zeitschriftjtlr Philosophic, vol. xii., Part i. 



CHAPTER 11. 

ON THE GENESIS OF MIND, AND ITS CONNEXION 

WITH THE BODY. 



" Was man wahrhaft verstehen will, von dessen Entstehen, muss 
man einen deutlichen Begriff haben." — Goethe. 



Now that we have pointed out the analogies which the 
philosophy of mind bears to that of nature^ and gained 
some clue to the method in which it should be pursued^ 
we might at once address ourselves to the facts of the 
case, and try the validity of that method by its prac- 
tical application. Such facts, however, can only be 
present on the supposition of mind being already in 
existence — mind, too, acting in connexion with a bodily 
organization. A prior question, therefore, naturally 
suggests itself: namely, how is mind (the object of 
our research) itself produced ? Whence did it pro- 
ceed 7 How did it become connected with this material 
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frame ? and of what nature is the connexion subsisting 
between them 7 

Now these are questions^ the solution of which 
cannot wholly lie within the region of observable facts^ 
whether those of sensation or those of consciousness. 
The origin of all things is^ in truths transcendental; 
i.e., it belongs to a province which cannot be penetrated 
by human experience^ but is accessible only to the 
power of human thought. It is not peculiar to the 
science of mind^ that its deepest problems lie here. 
Whatever be the subject of human inquiry, there is 
always a boundary line where positive facts fail us, and 
across which we can only pass by reasoning, analogy, 
or reflection. The origin of a plant or an insect lies as 
much in a transcendental region, as that of the soul 
itself. 

If, perchance, it be asked, why, then, should we 
attempt to enter into such a sphere of inquiry at all, 
we can plead only the wants and promptings of the 
human reason. Eeason is not satisfied with half a 
truth; it is not willing to bound itself wholly by 
actual experience; nay, by following truth along a 
*mes, many of whose Unks it can trace, and the prin- 
ciple of which it can comprehend, it feels justified often 
in completing the series, even where experience can no 
longer accompany us on the path. Should the light, 
that sheds itself upon this research, prove dim at the 
best, yet we shall have the satisfaction of tracing 
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the soul's history from the first point, where its 
existence can be actually observed; and get, perhaps, 
nearer to the line that separates the transcendental 
region, from that of positive facts, by the very attempt 
we have made to cross it. 

The following remarks, though not based entirely 
upon actual experience, may yet, we imagine, claim 
some amount of speculative interest : — 

Observation I. — The 'production of a human organ- 
ization in accordance with a physical law, cannot be 
conceived of, except as resulting from a previous type, 
that is, from a thought or plari in the creative mind, 
which was designed to realize itself in a material form. 

Let us consider, for a moment, how the case stands, 
as far as facts and analogies can illustrate it. The 
human organism is not produced complete at the fiat 
of almighty power, and a living soul then added to it. 
The physical individual, when first capable of being 
actually recognised, as a material fact, exists simply in 
the form of a minute globule or cell, which it requires 
the power of the microscope accurately to discern. 

This primitive cell-germ contains a power of self- 
development, which commences either by what is termed 
in physiology its " duplicate sub-division,'^ or by the 
addition of new cells within its own circumference, until 
it forms the first rudiments of that organic tissue, out 
of which the whole human frame is at length con- 
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structed.* Soon after this, the primitive outhnes of 
the human frame itself begin to appear ; first the 
stomach, then the spinal marrow, then the heart and 
lungs, and lastly, all the limbs and the organs of the 
perfect body. 

Throughout this whole process, there is one distinct 
and intelligible purpose kept in view: viz., the pro- 
duction of a human organism, that shall be fitted for a 
human destiny. To say that this takes place by 
chance is meaningless and absurd : to say that nature 
produces it, is saying nothing, unless you admit that 
there is mind, purpose, reason, and design in nature^ 
for such is indelibly impressed upon her work. But 
to say that there is mind and reason existing in nature, 
must mean that a thought, or purpose of the infinite 
mind is localized there; that it has embodied itself in a 
law of development^ and that the result of this law 
is a realization of the thought itself, in a physical form. 

Thus, then, we cannot imagine the very possibility 
of the real in a man, without the pre-existence of 
the ideal. We admit, indeed, that the ideal is not, at 
this early age, accompanied with self -consciousness ; 
still it must be as really and actively present, as if it 
were so. For how could the tissue be constructed, 
the human brain formed, the entire organism fitted 
for a life of intelligent activity, and that, too, by an 
abiding law ceaselessly operating, unless the power 

* For the process of cell-formation, see " Carpenter's Physio- 
logy*" chap. iii. 
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which has added atom to atom^ cell to cell^ and- organ 
to organ contained^ in some way impressed upon it^ the 
whole type and ideal of humanity. 

Observation II. — If a given ideal, answering to the 
human individual^ existed antecedently , then the creation 
of the REAL mfln, organically considered, can be no other 
than the position of this ideal, by virtue of a Divine law, 
under the conditions of time and space. We could ima- 
gme, indeed, an infinite creative power, giving existence 
to a human frame, and then adding a corresponding 
intelligent soul. But this is no explanation of the 
actual case before us. The body is an organic growth ; 
it is carried forward, step by step, by the hidden and 
immanent^ power of some intelligent principle; the 
real and the ideal are inseparably there from the first 
cell, up to the integral man. We must regard the 
primitive germ, therefore, as containing, potentially, the 
complete individual, both body and soul. 

The cell, we know, contains the body, potentially, for 
it contains that power of self-development, which, by 
degrees, builds up the entire frame. But, in like 
manner, must that primary germ,, we conceive, com- 
prehend, potentially, the soul, and all which it can ever 
become ; for it comprehends the very principle of life 
and intelligence, which emerges step by step, into 

* The term immanent is used to denote a principle of action, 
or intelligence, that exists within and not apart from the sphere 
of its operation. 
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conscious existence^ and then comes witliin the law 
of human progress. 

Now put these two thoughts together: firsts that 
there must be an ideal antecedent to the realization 
of each individual in time and space; secondly^ that 
the first cell-germ of the human organism must 
contain this ideal potentially (as proved by the law 
of intelligence, by which it develops from the first 
moment of its existence); and what follows from 
them? This natural conclusion: that the ideal has 
become deposited in that primary organic point; that 
it has precisely here become subjected, through the 
guidance of a Divine law, to the conditions of time 
and space ; and that from the moment the first germ 
comes into being, the entire individual is there, com- 
mencing a history in the world of reaUty, the issue of 
which none can as yet predict.* 

• On these speculations, see Carus* "Physis," p. 17. The 
following sketch is given by Maximilian Jacob!, of Carus's 
doctrine, which, from its succinctness, may be acceptable to the 
English reader. 1. '^Carus,** he remarks, "has nothing to 
object to in the view, that the soul is an elevated vital power, 
manifesting itself in its highest activity, so long as we attach 
the proper meaning to these words. 

" 2. The Divine idea, which realizes itself there as soul, 
appears in connexion with a certain physical apparatus, just as 
necessarily as the idea of certain crystalline forms appears on 
the snow-flake, when the drops of rain are submitted to a low 
temperature. 

" 3. The greater or less energetic soul of any organization is 
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Observation III. — From the foregoing consider- 
ations^ we may comprehend somewhat of the nature 
of the soul, and its connexion with the body. On this 
question there have long prevailed two opposite theories ; 
the one asserting that there is only a single, and that 
a material element in man, of which what we term 
mind is the function (Materialism) ; the other asserting 
that the soul is a real essence physically separate, 
and separable from the body (Dualism). The former 
manifestly loses the unity of the whole man in the 
multiplicity of material organs and operations; the 

determined, mainly, by the nature of the nervous system. By 
means of this, a centralization in the life of the man takes 
place, on which the possibility of consciousness rests. 

" 4. The whole man only enjoys existence through the inse- 
parable union of idea and substance. Eyerything within him 
proceeds, on the one hand, from the idea — ^the type of all being 
previous to actual existence, the Divine thought ; and on the 
other side, from substance, or ether, 

'' 5. The nervous system is alone allie^d to the soul : it is the 
purest form of the indwelling Divine reality. By action upon 
the nervous system, and its reaction^ are produced the pheno- 
mena which r^resent the idea of the individual, first feeling, 
then sympathy, then self-consciousness, then graduated know- 
ledge, and spiritual life, comprehending both a world-conscious- 
ness and a self-consciousness. 

" 6. The idea which succeeds in fulfilling the organic condi- 
tions, by which it comes to a world-consciousness^ is called soul; 
that which comes to self-consciousness is termed mind. Soul is 
the developed idea ; mind, the developed soul,^ — See Jacobi's 
" Naturleben und Geistesleben," p. 231. (Leipzig, 1851.) 
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other conserves the unity of mind^ but grasps it only 
as a verbal abstraction. The organic view of the ques- 
tion, which we have just taken, vnll enable us to 
comprehend the perfect unity of the whole man, as 
being itself constituted by the inseparable connexion 
of the real and the ideal in his nature. 

To show this, it can hardly be necessary to remark, 
at the outset, that the unity of consciousness cannot 
be philosophically accounted for, on the purely material 
principle. What, in truth, is the body taken alone ? 
Simply a corpse. There is no unity in its constitution. 
It is a compound, or accretion of particles, which, left to 
themselves, dissolve with the utmost rapidity. Without 
life, moreover, there is no unity in its design and pw" 
pose. One part does not work with another; it has 
no mechanical adaptation to any given end, — no use to 
subserve in the creation around it. Add the principle 
of life and intelligence, . and the whole becomes one — 
one in its conception, one in its purpose, and one in its 
entire nature. 

But what objection, it might be said, can be urged 
to the view, that the soul is a spiritual substance^ 
distinct from the body, and superadded to it? The 
objection is this, — ^that every conception we can possibly 
form of such an entity is purely negative. Of spirit, 
substantively considered^ and apart from a material 
organization, we have no experience, and, conse- 
quently, no positive idea. The only method in which 
it can be defined as a substance is — ^by taking the 

£ 
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realities of which we have experience, and abstracting 
one property after another, until we have an entity, 
without extension, without resistance, without parts, 
without divisibility, &c., &c. 

After such a process of abstraction, that which 
remains is a mere negation, — a remnant to which we 
can reasonably assign none of the concrete properties 
of life and activity. 

Beside this, there is a contradiction between the 
very idea of such a unity as the Dualist imagines to 
constitute the essence of the soul, and the vast mul- 
tiplicity of the phenomena to which it gives rise. Do 
what we will, we cannot resolve, by any intelligible 
method, the absolute incorporeal unity he starts from, 
into the variety of incongruous and often self-contra- 
dictory actions which experience reveals, nor carry 
back that multiplicity, if we commence there, to one 
absolute unity. The whole system of dualism in the 
ordinary sense is thus fraught either with barren nega- 
tions, on the one hand, or palpable contradictions, on 
the other. 

Looking away, then, from these abstractions, all the 
facts of the case tend to show us, that the soul and the 
body are perfectly coincident, and that no single organic 
action takes place in the one without the other. The 
reason why this has not been more clearly perceived, is 
chiefly owing to the pertinacity, with which the human 
soul has been confounded with the human consciousness. 
The soul, as we have shown, is prior to consciousness. 
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It exists unconsciously from the formation of the first 
cell-germ ; it operates unconsciously throughout all the 
early processes of life ; it acts unconsciously even in the 
greater part of the elQForts which subserve our intel- 
lectual development. 

All the most complete researches into the nervous 
system confirm this view of the case. Nervous force 
and mental force are perpetually interchanged and 
interchangeable. Sensations, ideas^ feelings, affections, 
passions, — all play backwards and forwards between 
soul and body with the most perfect interpenetration. 
The soul is in the whole body, in every part, in every 
nerve ; it forms the peculiar essence of humanity, and 
with the body it constitutes the reality and the unity of 
the individual man,^ We become most sensible of 
this if we attempt to draw a line anywhere between 
vital and psychical forces, and find how impossible it 
is to succeed in doing so. Even in the early uncon- 
scious developments of life, there is an intelhgible 
purpose manifested which denotes the presence of a 
rational principle, although that principle only mani- 
fests itself as yet in teleological forms and processes. 
Instinct, again, plainly betokens mind, only on a lower 
sphere; for all the actions which it prompts, are as 
distinctly impressed with the laws of reason as those 
which rise above it. Neither is it possible, if we go 

* Of physiological writers, Unzer has exhibited this unity in 
the most striking way, and by the vastest array of actual facts. 
See his " Erste Griinde einer Physiologic." 

£ 2 
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one step fiirther, to separate the phenomena of sensa- 
tion from those of the physical and vital forces. The 
conscious and the imconscious sides of the process are 
so blended together, that it is only by a mental fiction 
that we distinguish them, and assign a cause to 
the one different from that which produces the other. 
If we go upwards from sensation towards the more 
intellectual regions, each step involves a correspond- 
ing action of the nervous system, which gives occasion 
to the allied mental phenomenon, as certainly as 
any other organ of the frame is associated with its 
appropriate frinction. And even if we ascend to 
the autocratic power of the will, still that is only 
reached by a succession of steps, all involving both 
thought and feeling, between no two of which we 
can draw any line of demarcation, so as to say wher^ 
the vital and automatic processes end, and where those 
of the soul, par excellence, begin. The whole, in fact, 
are so interwoven in producing the result, that they 
point us of necessity to a primitive unity, as the real 
startbg-point of them all.* 

We are far from concluding from this, that the 
mind is merely the function of material atoms, and 
has not any distinctive existence of its own. Instead of 

* This is completely illustrated by Dr. Carpenter's doctrine 
of the correlation between nerve force and mental force, by 
means of which he has attempted to reconcile the contradictions 
of ultra-Materialism, on the one hand, and ultra-Dualism, on the 
other. — Principles of Human Physiology y Sec. 805. 
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bringing the soul under the category of mere physical 
life, we bring life under the category of the soul. The 
same principle which shows itself in the human organi- 
zation — which gives form and feature to the body — 
which adapts all the organs to their several purposes — 
which constructs the nervous system as the great 
medium of mental manifestation — which implants the 
instincts, and prompts the senses to their appropriate 
work, — this principle rises in due time to a self- 
conscious activity, in which it can recognise its own 
Divine origin, and aspire towards its equally Divine 
destination.* 

* It may be interesting to offer a few historical notes 
respecting the problem now on hand. The view of Aristotle, 
as coinciding very generally with that just stated, has been 
already noticed. In modern times the question has been 
re-investigated under more advantageous circumstances, owing 
to the greater development of physical science. "We may 
classify the progress of opinions respecting the essential nature 
of life, and its connexion with the phenomena of mind, as follows: 
— 1. The chemical theory. This was represented by Sylvius in 
the seventeenth century, who reduced all the phenomena of 
vital action and organization to chemical processes. 2. The 
mechanical theory. This falls to the time when Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood, and Boerhaave represented 
the human frame as one great hydraulic machine. 3. The 
Dynamical theory. Here we have the phenomena of mind and 
of life drawn closely together. The writings of Stahl especially 
show this point of view. He regarded the whole man as being 
the product of certain organic powers, which evolve all the 
various manifestations of human life, from the lowest physical 
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Thus body and soul are not like two halves of the 
man. They are^ as Cams beautifully remarks^ like 
the centre and circumference of the circle ; the one an 
ideal pointy the other an actual limitation^ both of which^ 
however, are necessary to form the reality of the circle 
itself. Or to speak in the language of Aristotle, we 

processes to the highest intellectaaL 4. The theory of irritation. 
This we find more especially amongst the French physiologists, 
such as Bichat, Majendie, and others, who regard life as being the 
product of a mere organism, acted on by physical stimuli from 
the world without. 5. The theory of CTolution. Schultz, and 
others of the German writers of the same school, regard life 
as a regular evolution^ created by opposing powers in the 
uniTerse of existence, from the lowest forms of the vital 
functions to the highest spheres of thought and activity. To 
these speculators nature is not a fixed reality, but a relation. 
It is a perpetual movement, an unceasing becoming, a passing 
from death to life, and from life to death. And just as physical 
life consists in the tension of the lower powers of nature, 
so does mental life consist in that of its higher powers. 
6. The theory of a Divine ideal. Here, Cams, prompted by 
Schelling's philosophy, has seized the ideal side of nature, 
as well as the real — ^has united them together in his theory of 
the genesis of the soul, and thus connected the whole dynamics 
of nature with their Divine original. 

Most of the purely psychological investigations of modem 
times tend towards the same point as those of physiology. In 
proportion as metaphysics have broken down the essential 
distinction between mind and matter, the way has been paved 
for the acceptance of the fundamental homogeneity of all vital 
and psychical processes, as well as their derivation from the 
one Infinite mind, as the source and substance of all creation. 
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may term the soul, the entelechy {emeKe)(€ia) of the 
whole body. 

Observation IV. — There are several objections 
capable of being urged against this theory, which it 
may be well to notice. First, it might appear to some 
to involve the "doctrine of materialism. Against this 
objection, I cannot do better than quote the language 
of Erdmann, who remarks in defence of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine, as follows : — '^ If any one would con- 
clude that the difference between soul and body, on 
Jhis view of the case, is not perceptible, I answer, that 
it cannot possibly be imagined greater; for whatever 
predicate you may attribute to the body — the exact 
opposite will always apply to the soul. If the body 
exhibits a multiplicity of parts and members, the soul 
is not only one, but is that which brings back all multi- 
plicity to unity. If the body presents an externality 
of one part to the other, the soul is not only that 
which is alike present in all, but forms the very con- 
nexion between them. If matter presents itself to us 
in the body, the soul, on the contrary, is that which 
governs all matter, and determines its changes.^' * 

To those who have only been accustomed to conceive 
of real existence under the form of dead unconscious 
resisting matter, there may be some difficulty in grasp- 
ing the reality of the soul, under this point of view, 
or of distinguishing it from a mere attribute, attached 
* " Psychologische Briefe,** p. 149. 
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to the bodily organs. But this diflSculty will not exist, 
when we have once seen, that the peculiar essence of 
every thing in nature consists in a hidden principle of 
life and development, and not in the individual and 
material phenomena. The actual matter of the human 
body changes many times over during our lifetime, 
and can never, therefore, constitute the real man; so 
that even, physically speaking, the real man consists in 
the abiding power, which the body contains, to assimilate 
everything to a given form and idea. And what is the 
soul itself, but the same power, viewed on the ideal side 
of its nature and operations ? * 

The charge of materialism, in fact, is the very last 
which can be justly urged against this theory; it may 
seem to be open, in some minds, to the charge of a too 
refined idealism, which charge, indeed, has not unfre- 
,L% W p-rferrea .gain!, it 

• Compare the following passage from Bunsen*s "Hip- 
polytus/' vol. iv., p. 60. " We must now see what we understand 
by an ideal and a real existence. I presume, then, that we take 
real in the sense, that it means what exists in time and space, 
and ideal in the sense t}iat it signifies the creative thought of 
the same — that which, in all these changes, constitutes the 
unity of the evolving existence. This thought is existence, 
yea, the only true existence in the highest sense, because it not 
only does not change, but we have declared it to be the cause 
of all changeable existence. "We may therefore say, that 
thought, identified with will, and animated by love, is that 
which must be called the being {to ov), that which is in an 
eminent sense.*' 
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A second objection might be made as follows. If 
the soul and the body are two things so essentially 
opposed as to their properties, how can there be 
a mutual interpenetration of one with the other? 
Before any one venture to make this objection very 
decidedly, he ought to know more perfectly than we 
actually do, what the body really is. Of all ideas we 
have to deal with, there is, in truth, none more dark 
and undefined than that of matter. That the j?ro- 
perties of matter, as they present themselves to the 
senses, can be clearly enough defined, and a science of 
mechanics, &c. founded on them, we admit ; but the 
problem now before us is not to show, what are the 
sensible phenomena presented by the material world, but 
what matter itself, essentially speaking, is ; what it is 
in relation to thought, and to the soul as the principle 
of thought. The further our analysis of the essential 
nature of matter extends, the nearer we get to the con- 
fines of the immaterial. This is, in fact, simply a proof, 
that the difference between mind and matter is only 
phenomenal ; that just in proportion as we penetrate, 
by the power of thought, into the essence of them 
both, they are seen more nearly to coincide ; and that 
the limit to which our knowledge of them tends, is 
the indifference point, where they blend in perfect 
unity.* 

Here, then, the opposition, physically speaking, 
between mind and matter ceases, — and the whole 
* See Tissot's " Anthropologie,** vol. ii., p. 346. 
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question is raised to the higher platform, where the 
conscious^ and the unconscious, appear as the two great 
poles in the universe of being. With a dynamical 
universe around us, in which the only fundamental 
distinction relates to the possession or non-possession 
of self- consciousness, the mutual interpenetration of all 
its parts is not a problem that presents any insuper- 
able difficulty. 

But then, lastly, comes the question of immortality. 
How are we to conserve this great moral truth, when the 
body and the soul are regarded as so entirely coincident, 
that the dissolution of the one would naturally suggest 
the simultaneous destruction of the other ? The aspect 
in which the doctrine of immortality is placed by the 
acknowledged coincidence of body and soul, depends 
upon, whether we regard the real or ideal principle as 
containing the indestructible essence of existence, and 
the conditions of absolute perpetuity. Were the real 
regarded as prior in nature and development to the 
ideal, so that the soul merely appeared phenomenally 
as the result and function of the bodily organization, 
then, indeed, the hope of immortality could have no 
foundation in our psychological principles. It is, 
however, indispensable to the whole theory we have 
propounded, that the ideal should have assigned it 
a prior and an independent existence ; that it should 
constitute the individuality of the man by its union 
with a bodily organization ; and, finally, that it should 
comprehend in itself the essential conditions of one 
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continued existence, tlironghout all the changes, to 
which OUT bodily organization is exposed. 

If this be the fact, then the only thing which passes 
away with the dissolution of the body is the mundane 
individuality,* i.e., the entire complex of physical 
causes, on which the peculiarities of our mere human 
life and temperament depend. The very analogy, 
however, of a mundane birth, suggests a still higher 
birth, viz., the entrance of the pre-existent and immortal 
idealy as trained and developed by human life into new 
relations; its connexion with a superior organization; 
and its advancement to a higher and purer individuality. 
In this view, death is but a crisis in our being, the 
dissolution of the earthly tabernacle, — ''not that we 
may be unclothed, but clothed upon, with that which is 
from above."* 

* The paradox of the statement of the natural immortality 
of the soul, it will be seen, is here entirely avoided, — that, I 
mean, which attempts to attribute essetitial immortality to a 
being, whose existence is but of yesterday. 



CHAPTER III. 

FIRST STAGE OF INTELLIGENCE.— INTELLIGENCE 

AS SENSATION. 



Das Seelenartige, in welchem alles Leibliclie der Natur Bich, wie 
in einem inneren unsiclitbaren Abgrund yersenkt, iind aus welchem 
die Welt einer inneren nnendlichen Thatigheit, allmahlicli reifend, 
hervorquillt, ist die Smnlichkeit. — Stepfens. 



We now leave the pathway of speculation altogether, 
and enter the region of positive facts. Empirical 
observation, as we have before shown, points out three 
great spheres of mental activity, — those which are 
termed respectively Intelligence, Emotion, and "Will. 
In pursuing the course marked out by the scheme 
above presented (p. 65), it will be, on the whole, most 
convenient to take one of these three departments at a 
time; keeping in mind, however, that we only do so for 
the convenience of scientific analysis, not because there 
is any real separation in nature between them. 

Of the three departments which we have thus to 
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consider, that of intelligence is undoubtedly the most 
clearly defined, the most readily analyzed, and the most 
distinctive in its whole character. On this account it 
claims precedence over the other two in our psycho- 
logical plan; for, having once discovered the various 
ascending steps in the development of intelligence, we 
shall have the better clue for understanding the corre- 
sponding phenomena of the emotions and the will. 

The term intelligence may be explained as including 
all the mental phenomena which contribute imm£diately 
to the production of knowledge. To understand these 
mental phenomena aright, and to connect them together 
in an ascending series, we must go to the very bottom 
of the scale, and trace the process by which conscious- 
ness itself (the primary condition of intelligence) is 
first of all developed. 



I.— THE QUESTION STATED. 

To some the objection may here present itself: — Can 
sensation be termed a form of intelligence at all ? Is 
it not rather a primary feeling ^ altogether anterior to 
knowledge ? This objection would doubtless hold good 
were we to regard the human mind as made up of a 
number of independent faculties, of which sensation 
is one. The whole theory of separate faculties, how- 
ever, has, in the very outset of our present inquiry, 
been abandoned, as tending to confound, far more than 
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to explain, all the great questions in psychology. In 
place, therefore, of meeting the objection above stated 
directly y we shall, first of all, attempt to place the entire 
subject in a somewhat clearer and more tangible point 
of view, and see what conclusions we can then draw, as 
to the real nature of the sensational consciousness. 

What we have now to consider, under the term 
sensation, is mind — the entire mind, on the lowest, and, 
if we may so express it, the most physical stage of its 
activity. This stage must undoubtedly comprehend 
some element, which contributes directly to knowledge ; 
for all our knowledge of the outward world is based 
upon it as its primary condition. At the same time, 
it undoubtedly contains other elements as well; — that 
is, it involves, side by side with the primary efforts of 
intelligence, the co-ordinate efforts both of the emotions 
and of the will. The whole man, in fact, must be 
present during this, as during every other stage of our 
being. What may be detected, as the first phenomena 
of feeling and volition, we shall have to consider in the 
proper place, but whatever, in these early manifesta- 
tions of consciousness, stands connected with and related 
to the whole subsequent process, by which our know- 
ledge of external things is developed and completed, this 
we put down as belonging to the first or sensational 
phase of human intelligence.* 

• " It is manifestly impossible," remarks Sir W. Hamilton, 
" to discriminate, with any rigour, sense from intelligence. 
Sensitive apprehension is, in truth, only the recognition, hy 
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Let us then go back to the point, in the development 
of the human individual, where we. before left oflf. "We 
imagined the soul, passing over from the region of the 
ideal to that of the real, and launched, in the form of 
a minutest cell, upon the ocean of time and space. 
From that moment onwards, we can trace its develop- 
ment, guided not only by analogy, but also hj facts. 

The development of the human individual is, at first, 
embryonic. During this stage, the facts of consciousness 
are all wanting; but yet we can trace the existence of the 
soul, in connexion with the nascent organization, earperi- 
mentally, since we can observe its effects upon the physi- 
cal processes there in operation. The law by which the 
organs of the frame, one after the other, are perfected 
— ^by which a "physique*^ is formed, suited to all the 
subsequent wants, longings, and even possibihties of 
the ftiture man, must follow the secret workings of au 
immanent principle ; a principle which, although it does 
not yet come to a state of self-consciousness, is as truly 
the embryo soul, as the other is the embryo body. The 
two, in fact, are never for an instant separated, from 
the moment they enter the region of time and space. 
Their union constitutes the essential mode of our 
present existence ; without it, human existence were a 
nonentity. 

When the embryonic life is past, and the individual 
comes forth to play his own independent part on the 

inteUigencej of the phenomena presented in and through its 
organs." — Note JD, on JReid^s Works. 
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stage of human existence, we find both the real and 
the ideal side of his being to a certain degree formed 
and developed, the one, too, exactly corresponding with 
the other. On the one hand, we find a physical frame 
perfectly constructed ; on the other, we find the indica- 
tions of a soul, capable of supporting, independently, the 
functions of life, and able to move the organs of the 
body in accordance with the instincts of self-preserva- 
tioD — ^just opening, in fact, into a state of nascent 
consciotisness. 

During the embryonic period, the hidden soul was 
existing, in a state of unconsciousness ; it acted, indeed, 
already, according to the laws of reason ; but, like the 
rest of organic nature, it was slumbering in darkness, 
and following its inward law without light or freedom, 
the will not yet unloosed, the self not yet realized. It 
is not possible that this entire dependance on natural 
organic laws should be at once removed ; that the spell 
should svddenly be broken ; that the individual should 
spring, at one leap, from a state of unconsciousness, to 
perfect freedom and self-possession. All the analogies 
of nature show the necessity of a gradual process of 
transition from the one state to the other, a transition 
in which the lowest form of the conscious life shall be 
removed only by one degree from the unconscious. 

Now the primary manifestations of our nascent 
consciousness, we find, present exactly the medium 
position between dependance and independence, a 
position in which the soul begins consciously to act 
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for itself, but acts only responsively to the stimuli of 
physical influences. So long as this step in our 
development lasts^ the individual is said to be on the 
purely sensational stage of his history. Our present 
problem, then, is to determine the essential charac- 
teristics of this peculiar sphere of our mental activity. 



n.— SENSATION PHYSICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Physiology shows us, that the portion of the human 
structure, which stands in most immediate connexion 
with the mind, as receptive of physical stimuli, is the 
nervous system. Man is formed to act in concert with 
the vast framework of nature which surrounds him, 
and of which his own corporeal frame is a portion. 
He belongs, physically speaking, to the same order 
of things, and is subjected to the same material laws. 
The sensory apparatus is the link which connects our 
inward mental activity with the properties of the external 
world, which allows influences to pass and repass from 
one to the other, which binds indissolubly together the 
regions of consciousness and unconsciousness. It is in 
the functions of the nervous system, accordingly, that 
we must begin to study the lower operations of the 
soul ; so that it will be conducive, not to say essential, 
to our purpose, first of all, to give some general idea of 
the working of this part of our bodily structure. 

It is not our intention to enter here into any anatomical 
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description of the nervous system, since that can be 
gained far better from any of the professed works on 
the subject; we shall only explain its structure and 
operations so far as is requisite for our present purpose. 

If we can imagine the bones, muscles, skin, and all 
the other portions of the human frame to disappear,- 
and the nervous system alone to remain, that remainder 
would present to our view the entire human form, 
figured out, towards the circumference, in the most 
delicate fibrous trace-work. The fibres, however, of 
which it consists, approach more and more towards a solid 
mass, in proportion as you get nearer the central line 
or axis of the body, first uniting together in the spinal 
cord, and then developing themselves, at the summit 
of the spine, into the whole complex structure of the 
encephalon. Every portion of the body is thus more 
or less penetrated by these nerve-fibres ; and the im- 
pression which is made upon any one point of the 
circumference can be transmitted with unerring pre- 
cision towards the central line, and, under proper 
conditions, still upwards to its final expansion — the 
brain. 

In the lowest forms of animal life, the spinal cord, 
with its ganglionic knots, forms the only centre of 
nervous influence. As we approach the higher, and, 
especially, the vertebrated form of animated nature, 
the spinal cord expands into a mass of sensory ganglia, 
which give rise to progressively higher modes of 
sensitive life. The cerebrum next appears ; which is. 
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at first, however, in the lower vertebrata, very ^mall in 
comparison with the other portions of the encephalon ; 
biit becomes relatively greater and greater, until it 
obtains that vast preponderance which we see in the 
human system. Accordingly, there are three main 
centres of nervous force apparent in the structure of 
the animal frame: 1st. The spinal cord, from which 
proceeds almost the entire power of exciting muscular 
movements. 2dly. The sensory ganglia, from which flow 
the various forms of sensitive life. And, 3dly, The 
cerebnun itself, which is found in man to subserve the 
loftier purposes of intellectual and voluntary activity.* 

Let us consider next the materials of which the 
nervous system is composed. If we look, first of all, 
at the brain itself, we find that the main substance 
of it consists of a compact mass of white-looking 
material ; while all around this material, and following 
its multifold involutions, is a coating of gray matter, 
which forms into large ganglionic masses at the base 
of the brain, and constitutes what we have already 
designated as the sensory apparatus. The structure of 
these two materials is physiologically extremely different. 
That of the gray matter is vesicular, while that of the 
white is simply fibrous ; the former more nearly allied 
to the cellular structure of the whole organic system, 
the latter losing all trace of this structure in its thin 
fibrous development. 

This twofold material, then, appears in varjdng 
• See CaTpenter's " Human Physiology," chap. xiv. 
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proportions throughout nearly the whole of the nervous 
system. The gray matter is found along the interior 
of the spine^ here in larger, and there in smaller 
quantities; while the white matter, drawn out into 
bundles of fibre, constitutes the whole exterior mass 
of the spinal cord, and develops from thence into those 
myriads of fine white threads which intersect one 
another in counfless ramifications, and form the media 
of communication from all parts of the circumference 
to the cerebral centre, and again from the centre to all 
parts of the circumference. 

After these few preliminary explanations, we are the 
better prepared to explain the action of the nervous 
system, and to show how it stands in connexion with 
our mental manifestations. It was formerly imagined 
that the nerves were merely tubes for the circulation of 
a fabulous matter, termed animal spirits. When this 
doctrine failed of experimental proof, the vibratory 
theory succeeded to it, as expounded in Hartley^s 
celebrated ** Observations on Man.^^ These and similar 
speculations were usually entertained amongst physio- 
logical writers of this and other countries, until they 
were all thrown into the shade by the great discovery 
of Sir C. Bell, that the nerves are really of different 
kinds, and perform several distinct functions in the 
animal economy. Those which spring from the posterior 
portions of the system, he showed convey sensation 
only, while those springing from the anterior subserve 
as exclusively the purpose of motion. The former. 
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accordingly, have appropriately been termed afferent^ 
as conveying impressions from the different organs 
of the body towards the centre; the latter have been 
termed efferent and respondent, as conveying the 
reactionary movement from the centre back again to 
the circumference. 

It is not to be imagined, from what we have above 
said, that the nerves of sensation can propagate images 
of material things ; there is no evidence whatever that 
the nerves ever receive such images, or that they 
are capable of transmitting them, or that an image can 
in any sense whatever reach the mind, or that, if it 
did so, it would account for any one phenomenon con- 
nected with human knowledge. The nervous system is 
^ susceptible simply of impulses. It possesses a peculiar 
sensitivity, which corresponds in every separate organ 
to the appropriate stimulus; the optic nerve to the 
rays of light, the auricular nerves to the appropriate 
vibrations of the atmosphere, and so forth. Thus, 
what the nervous system really does, is, to make us 
conscious of the conflict of the external world with 
our organic nature; to communicate all the impres- 
sions which that conflict excites, and to enable us 
reciprocally to react upon the world. It is the field 
on which the whole battle between self and nature 
has to be fought, a battle so fruitful of consequences 
to both parties in the encounter.* 

* See Carus' "Physis," p. 311, et seq. 
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We have, then, now before us three distinct portions 
into which the whole nervous system has shown itself 
to be divisible, each portion distinguished by a peculiar 
function. First of all, there are the afferent nerves, 
which convey impressions from without towards the 
centre. These nerves terminate in the ganglionic 
masses, composed of gray matter, which cluster around 
the base of the brain ; terminate, moreover, not in any 
distinct points, but in loops, which are probably con- 
nected with the returning motor system. Secondly, 
there are the motor nerves, which run from the ganglia 
to all parts of the human body, and convey the appro- 
priate energy, necessary for vital or muscular move- 
ments. Then, thirdly, there are the ganglia themselves, 
in which all that nervous force is generiated, which 
produces the proper reaction, so soon as any impres- 
sion from without has excited them to the performance 
of their peculiar function. The fibrous portions of 
the nervous system, accordingly, appear to be simply 
intemuncial, i.e., adapted for conveying the impulses 
impressed on them from one point to another. The 
vesicular matter, on the other hand, constitutes the 
apparatus for generating nervous energy, in whatever 
way that energy may be afterwards expended. 

The actions which result from this development of 
nervous force may be wholly without the region of 
consciousness, or wholly within it, or partly within 
and partly without. Thus, the action of the heart is 
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kept up by means of nerves which operate entirely 
apart from the human will or consciousness; those 
which produce the action of the lungs are partly 
involuntary, and yet partly under the cognizance of 
the mind and dominion of the will; while those 
which give motion to the different limbs may operate 
either with or without the consciousness and either 
with or without the will. Whichever it be, however, 
they still perform their functions with the same 
unerring certainty. 

Let us now return to the three great nervous centres 
(those of the spinal cord, the sensory and emotional 
ganglia, and the cerebral hemispheres), and see in what 
way they are related to each other. It was surmised 
by Unzer, in the last century, and demonstrated by 
Dr. Marshall Hall, at a more recent period, that the 
brain is not the only portion of the nervous system 
which has the power of reaction, but that other parts 
of it may also form an independent centre of nervous influ- 
ence. The spinal cord, for example, is the centre of a 
force which excites muscular movements throughout the 
various organs of the body, and that entirely apart 
from any effort of the will, or any recognition by the 
consciousness. This is proved, not only by observa- 
tions upon our own involuntary actions, but by the 
still more crucial fact, that frogs and other animals, 
after decapitation, will continue, if the nerves are 
stimulated at the extremities, to perform the action 
of walking, &c., so long as the spine is left entire, but 
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fall asunder^ entirely relaxed^ the instant the spinal 
cord is withdrawn.* 

Again, there is another vast centre of nervous influ- 
ence in the sensory system at the base of the brain. 
Here lies, as we have seen, the great seat of sensation. 
And, as the nerves of the senses terminate and result 
there, we must also fix upon this as the precise locality 
from which all those movements proceed, which are 
immediately connected with, and originate from dif- 
ferent modes of sensation merely, f To these belong all 
that class of actions which we term purely instinctive 
— actions which do actually result from certain sensa- 
tions that reach the consciousness ; but which are pro- 
duced as an immediate reaction from them, quite apart 
from any effort we put forth, either of the understanding 
or the wilL 

Then, thirdly, we have the cerebral hemispheres, — 
the great centre of all intelligent and volitional energy. 
This energy manifests itself, not immediately upon the 
organs of the body, but primarily upon the sensory 
system, and then, through it, upon the entire frame. 

There is reason to believe that every individual nerve 
pursues its own way through the whole system, up to 
its final destination in the encephalon ; and this 
enables us the better to understand the operation of 

• These nerves are termed by Dr. M. Hall, the excito-motor 
system. 

t Hence termed by Dr. Carpenter the consensuoitSf or sensori- 
motor system. 
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the great law of nervous action^ to which we must nest 
refer ; a law, the full development of which is due only 
to the most recent physiological researches.* 

The law may be stated as follows : when any appro- 
priate stimulus makes an impression upon the cor- 
responding nerve at any point in the circumference, the 
first tendency is for that impression to follow the path- 
way of the nerve or nerves affected, through every 
intermediate region up to the cerebrum itself; and, 
then, having excited the mind^s attention, and roused 
the activity of the will, to be reflected back along the 
motor nerves, and give rise to any external movements 
which the case may demand or suggest. Just as in 
the electric telegraph, when the magnetic current is 
once excited, the impulse impressed passes all the 
various stations on the road, speeds on to its destina- 
tion, gives an intelligent hint to the mind there located, 
and then elicits a response, which originates anew 
in that mind, back to the other extremity.f 

This, then, we say, is the law of nervous action, in 
its fully unrestrained operation ; the physical apparatus 
forming, as it were, a complete magnetic system, with 

* Especially to Dr. M. Hall, Dr. Laycock, and Dr. Car- 
penter. 

t Observe, that there is no image sent by the nerves to the 
brain of the external object, any more than an image of the 
man who ought to be hanged is sent by the electric telegraph, 
when the poUce are warned by it of the probable arrival of a 
murderer at the other end. 
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its two opposite pdes of mttiaa and leaetkm. Hus 
Isw; however, mideigoes imioa» moAifkartioDa^ wludi 
ffwe ypearj im^Oftant lesulto in the woddng of the 
Imman eemomy. It sometimes lu^ypens tbal, for 
▼anoas cansesy the original impreasiim cannot aetoaS^ 
leadi tlie biain. Either there is some physical impedi- 
ment to ity or the nehres are eqiending their eoagy m 
some other directioDy and cannot recarCy atthemomenty 
a new stimnlos. In this case, the impresaicm jlops jiAof# 
at one of the other eentresy and is reflected back finmi 
that eentrey duong^ the mot<Hr nenres, without ^rritipg 
the mind's attentim or awakening the energy of the 
wUL And yet these reflex aetians are as qipro|niate 
as those whidi flow direct^ firom a mental purpose; 
nay, in cases of purely physical necessity^ are &r wmre 
smtedXo the exigency of the nKnnent, than any irtiA. 
the mind could hare oonadoaaly suggested, oi the 
win pot in execution* 

Each of the aerenJ centres to which we hare alreacty 
refierred may thus become the pointy firom which impres- 
sions are reflected, and with a whoDy different result in 
erery case. Thus, if impresaksis are reflected firom the 
ipinal cord, muscular movements alone follow without 
any sensation or consciousness whatever. Of these 
phenomena numerous examples may be found in almost 
any modem physiological treatise. 

Next, if the impressions are reflected firom the sensory 
gan^ia, then feeling and consciousness will be actually 
awakened ; but the morements consequent upon them 
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will be wholly automatic, influenced simply by the 
sensation^ and not at all by the wiU. Such movements^ 
for example, as winking the eye, to prevent injary; 
shrinking, to avoid danger; balancing the system, to 
prevent falling, and nmnerons others, come under this 
class : movements which in the lower animals usually 
take the place of the will, and in man undertake the 
same duty, whenever the will would not decide quickly 
enough, to accomplish the purpose required without 
physical inc<mvenienoe. 

But, thirdly, it has been shown by Dr. Layeock^^ 
that the cerebrum itsdf is also a centre of reflex 
actum, that the nervous impressicm may exdte some 
special activity there, and that both ideas and ^notions 
may flow <m fiom this excitement, without any of the 
governing power of the wilL This is seen in dreaming, 
still more deariy in somnambuliBmy whether natural or 
aitifidally superindneed; and it not imAequently forms 
the ptminent characteristics of men, who possess large 
intdlectual ficahies and strong emotions, with no 
cocrespondnig power of vtdunlary sdf'govciiuuenL 
Indeed the brilliant qualities which appear in men 
of genius, often result ttoat the ipoataDeoiis leflcx 
action of the c adiium urging the indixidual onwaids 
with cxtraoidinary foree in one partienlar train cf 
thou^ and £exhn^ indepcndcDt of any eSort, or 

* la a pi^er iwd hebre the Bnlii^ Amoosijxm at Tos^ ia 

F 2 
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even of any desire of his own.* To a certain 
extent, indeed, the whole flow of our thoughts and 
ideas may be termed reflex ; for though the will may 
guide, it is never able actually to originate them. 

Over all these centres of reflex action, we find, 
lastly, the dominant power of the will, the most 
distinctive feature of humanity, and that which gives 
both unity, purpose, and complete harmony of 
action to the whole man. That the action of the 
will stands in correlation with any special state of 
' the nervous system, has not, as far as I am aware, 
been distinctly affirmed by any physiological writer, 
while the phrenologists virtually disown the very fact of 
the will altogether. It appears to me, however, viewing 
the question upon rational grounds, and following the 
analogy of the reflex actions generally, that, just as 
an act of the will embodies the effort of the whole man, 
implying, at the same time, intelUgence, feeling, and 
force ; so, physiologically speaking, this state of mind 
will stand in correlation with the total affection of the 
nervous system. AflFect the spinal cord, and we have 
simply excito-motor actions ; affect the sensory gangUa, 
and we have consensuous actions ; affect the intellectual 

* Coleridge and Mozart are instanced by Dr. Carpenter as 
being types of this psychical character, each in his own 
particular department. ("Principles of Human Physiology," 
p. 817.) To distinguish these phenomena from the rest, he 
has termed them ideo-motor actions. 
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and emotional regions^ and we have emotional and 
ideo-motor phenomena; lastly^ if the affection reaches 
its full height, and brings the whole nervous system 
into one united attitude of attention, then we shall 
have that state of purely voluntary activity, which 
expresses the concentration of the whole man in the 
deed and effort of the moment. Thus, instead of 
throwing the power of the will out of the sphere of 
physical influence, and fixing it in some transcendental 
existence, we regard it as an expression of the totality 
of our organic power, the whole governing the parts 
and directing them to the fulfilment of the one great 
purpose of human existence.* 

To make these several operations more intelligible, I 
borrow, with a slight modification, the following dia- 
gram from Dr. Carpenter's " Human Physiology,*' 
(fourth edition), in which the upward arrows denote 
the course of the afferent innervation, the horizontal 
the course of the reflex actions; and the downward 
arrows the course of voluntary effort. 

* We do not intend by this, that voluntary phenomena are 
merely the function of the cerebrum in this particular condition. 
We regard the soul and its organ as being perfectly correspon- 
dent throughout the entire series of our psychical activities ; the 
reaction in the case of sensation being as much an effort of the 
spiritual principle adapted to the precise circumstances of the 
case, as are those higher energies which we include under the 
term voluntary. There is, in fact, the same relation between 
will on the lower and higher sphere, as there is between intelli- 
gence in its sensational and its purely rational form. 
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* We have classed the intellectual and emotive phenomena 
together, as emanating from one common centre, namely, the 
cerebrum. Analogy, however, seems to favour the notion that 
they have reaUy independent centres ; and I am indebted to my 
friend, Mr. Noble, for the suggestion that the actual centre 
of the emotions is to be fixed in the optic thalami and the 
corpora striata. This would harmonize extremely well with 
the whole observed development of our knowledge, which, 
commencing with a physical impulse, a^^ears next in the form 
of an incipient mental sensibility, and then expands into dis- 
tinct notions or ideas; which ideas can, then, in their turn, 
react upon the emotions. The position of the above-mentioned 
ganglia at the base of the hemispheres, corresponds exactly 
with the supposed function. They lie midway between the 
sensory ganglia on the one side, and the cerebral hemispheres on 
the other, and have fibres which communicate downwards to the 
one and upwards to the other. We shall pursue this investiga- 
tion, however, further when we come to treat of the emotions 
and the volxmtary power, in the next volume of the present 
work. Meanwhile we include the two ganglia above mentioned 
under the cerebral centre, and leave their precise function in 
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Here, it will be observed, the asterisk * denotes the 
atartiEg point of tbe whole process, which begins, as 
we have seen, with a physical impression from without. 
If anything prevent the passage of this impression 
upwards, it is reflected at a, along the spinal cord. If 
it pass to the next stage, produce a sensation, and is 
then stopped in its course, it is reflected at S, from the 
sensory ganglia. If it reaeh the cerebrum without 
affecting the whole system, it suffers still a third refles 
action at c. Lastly, if it accomplish its whole destina- 
tion, the entire nervous system is awakened to it, the 
will excited, and a voluntary reaction ensues. The 
nature of this reaction we must next explain. 

As voluntary effort results from the affection of the 
whole system, so it is calculated to wort downwards 
upon the whole, as is seen at ee. This, however, it 
cannot do immediately. 

The immediate action of the will is only upon the 
nervous centre, which lies at one remove below it. We 
can regulate by it the flow of our thoughts, and 
control the working of the emotions; but we cannot 
perform by a direct voluntary effort, the actions which 
belong either to the sensori- motor or excitor-motor 
centres. Tlie sensory ganglia, again, lie, as it were, 
midway between the purely physical processes on the 
one side, and the ideo- emotional centre on the other. 
They can be played upon, therefore, either by actual 



Uiat bypathelical position 
by modurn phytiohgista. 



a which it is acknowledged to stand. 
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impressions £rom below, or by ideas and emotions £rom 
above. When impressions, therefore, have passed through 
every stage into the brain — ^when the mind^s attention 
has been awakened to them — when an ideal trace, image^ 
or idea of them has been left there; then this idea 
may be reflected down upon the sensory apparatus, 
and produce the same effect at the extremities as that 
which is caused by the physical impulse itself. 

Thus the idea of a pleasant taste will make the 
mouth water, and the idea of anything disgusting will 
produce sickness. When the nervous system, indeed, 
is brought into a peculiar state of sensitiveness it may 
be played upon by means of suggestions like an 
instrument, wholly' responsive to the will of another. 
Hence the phenomena of what has absurdly been 
denominated electro-hiology, in which ideas and strong 
suggestions are made to work downwards upon the 
sensory apparatus, till they overcome by their superior 
force the entire will of the individual, and produce a 
series of the most surprising involuntary phenomena. 

Thus, then, we are brought to regard the whole cranio- 
spinal axis as one great automatic system, giving life and 
movements to the entire muscular frame, and carrying 
out its proper functions independently of any immediate 
direction of the will. If the will desire to influence it, 
it must do so through the ideas or the emotions which 
have their seat in the cerebral hemispheres. All human 
action accordingly, externally speaking, is really auto- 
matic; it results from a state of the sensory nerves, 
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over which the will has no direct control; and it is 
thus that it enables us to perform all the functions 
necessary for the comfort and security of human life, 
even when the mind is wholly absorbed in thought, or 
feeUng, or reverie. 

Thus, too, the physical organ by which the soul 
operates is seen to be one complete system, all its parts 
wonderfully harmonized to produce at once the best and 
the most beneficent results. The connexion between 
its parts is perfect, the lowest form of impression 
reaching up to the highest centre of action, and that 
highest centre reacting down to the simplest muscular 
movements. While some sensation ab extra is always 
necessary, on the one hand, to guide the activity of the 
will, the will, on the other, thus guided can act through 
all the intermediate centres of nervous influence, down 
upon the simplest automatic movements of the outward 
organs. 

In giving this brief sketch of the laws and opera- 
tions of human activity, we have, of course, only 
^dewed the question on the physiological side, and 
entered only so far into the higher operations of the. 
mind as may enable us to understand the real nature 
of sensation itself. There is, in fact, no precise point 
in which we can draw the line of distinction between 
the two, either physically or metaphysically. Nervous 
force, we find, can replace mental force, and mental 
force can replace nervous. The same phenomena may 
pass in and out of consciousness, according as the 

f3 
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superior system is affected or not. We conclude from 
all this, not that the two forces are distinct^ but rather 
that they are one at the root. The great soul within 
is the mainspring of the whole ; consciousness, intelli- 
gence^ and volition being the accidents, and not the 
essential marks of the soul's operations. 



in.— SENSATION PROPER. 

Having now got a general view of the nervous 
system^ and its connexion at once with consciousness 
and intelligence, we are better prepared to determine 
the precise nature of sensation, properly so called. 
Sensation always implies an affection of the nervous 
system, but an affection of a distinctive character, and 
holding a given place in the whole chain of vital mani- 
festations. 

There are many affections of the nerves, as we have 
seen^ which never come into consciousness at all. 
These are usually attributed to what is termed vital 
force — an expression which, in fact, simply designates 
the actions of the soul, so far as they are purely 
instinctive and unconscious. On the other hand^ 
there are other affections of the higher nervous centres, 
which correspond with the more purely intellectual 
and emotive activities. The sphere of sensation 
accordingly stands midway between these two. The 
former lie beneath sense, being more nearly allied to 
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those instinctive and almost vegetative operations wliich 
are found upon the embryonic stage of our being. The 
latter lie above it^ consisting of intellectual processes 
to which the stimulus of the senses has first given 
occasion. Sensation always implies an affection of the 
nerves which passes to the sensory system — to the real 
seat of consciousness^ and there awakens the mind's 
attention to the impression of the moment. Its 
characteristics^ accordingly^ as based upon this descrip- 
tion, may be summed up in a very few observations. 

1. Viewed as a complex process^ sensation lies partly 
without the consciousness and partly within. The 
organic impulse, from the time it affects the extremities 
of the nerves to the moment when it reaches the 
sensorium, lies wholly without the consciousness, and 
should anything happen to prevent the complete 
transmission of it, would always remain so; by pro- 
ceeding, however, to the proper centre, it passes the 
line which separates the physical from the mental, 
enters the light of consciousness, produces a recognised 
impression, and thus becomes a psychological, as well 
as a physiological fact. 

2. Sensation proper is not purely a passive state, 
but implies a certain amount of mental activity. It 
may be described, on the psychological side, as result- 
ing directly from the attention which the mind gives 
to the affections of its own organism. This description 
may at first sight appear to be at variance with the 
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facts of the case, inasmucli as every severe aflfection of 
the body produces pain, quite independently of any 
knowledge we may possess of the cause, or of any 
operation of the tvill being directed towards it. Facts, 
however, rightly analyzed, show us, that if the atten- 
tion of the mind be absorbed in other things, no 
impulse, though it amount to the laceration of the 
nerves, can produce in us the slightest feeling. 
Extreme enthusiasm, or powerful emotion of any kind, 
can make us altogether insensible even to physical 
injury. For this reason it is that the soldier on the 
field of battle is often wounded during the heat of the 
combat without discovering it tiU exhausted by loss 
of blood. Numerous facts of a similar kind prove 
demonstrably, that a certain application and exercise of 
mind, on one side, is as necessary to the existence of 
sensation, as the occurrence of a physical impulse, on 
the other. 

3. The entire mental process which is necessary to 
produce sensation consists, according to what we have 
shown, in the mind receiving the affections of the 
body, and then embodying its own affections. It is 
the fact of action and reaction which first awakens the 
consciousness, just as the double magnetic current 
moves the needle. For the purpose of completing 
this circle, there is given an appropriate double 
system of nerves — the nerves of sensation carrying 
the affections of the body to the centre, and the nerves 
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of motion receiving the impulse and embodying the 
mental affection in the corresponding movement^ mien^ 
or gesture. 

The nerves may be subjected to many impulses, 
affecting the body, and, indirectly, the mind, without 
those impulses ever coming into consciousness; and 
conversely, many actions may go forth from the vital 
forces (urged and impelled as they are by the soul 
itself) with an equal unconsciousness of their very 
existence. The instant, however, the whole circle 
comes into operation (like a magnetic chain), the 
instant an affection reaches the centre, provokes 
reaction, and is impelled back to the other pole, 
the light of consciousness at once breaks in, the mind 
is roused to a perception of what takes place within its 
own organic sjphere, and a mental fact, indispensable to 
all our further knowledge, is the result. Sensation, 
accordingly, holds exactly the middle point in the 
soul's development, between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness. On the one side of it are processes which 
are termed vital; on the other, processes which are 
termed spiritual; in sensation itself, the vital and the 
spiritual are indissolubly combined. 

4. The last remark we have to make respecting sen- 
sation proper is, that in relation to knowledge it is 
wholly svbjective. The affections to which the mind's 
attention is directed may be of infinite variety, but 
they are all affections relating to itself. The awakened 
consciousness is simply occupied with what passes 
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witllin its own sphere. No question has yet arisen as 
to an external worlds or, indeed^ as to liny outward 
cause, by wticli the phenomena presented have been 
produced. It will be very easy to understand and 
represent the nature of this mental state if we use a 
verb in the neuter sense to designate a mental action 
confined to the agent, and then employ an adverb 
to express the particular modification of that action. 
Thus, in the expressions, I feel strangely, I see green 
(using green as an adverb), &c., we indicate a con- 
dition of mind in which there is a consciousness of 
a certain mental state, partly affective, partly active, 
modified intemaUy, but not passing beyond the sub- 
jective sphere, to the cognizance of any external cause. 
Let the verb become active instead of neuter, and 
change the adverb into an object (as, I feel something 
strange, I see something green), and we have the 
characteristics of a new mental state, which we shall 
soon have to analyze under the name of ^' per- 
ception.''* 



IV.— VARIETIES OF SENSATION. 

The human organism, then, is the field of sensation, 
objectively considered. All the affections, which, 
having commenced there, reach the centre of the 

• See Erdmann's " Psychologische Briefe," Letter 8th, and 
Hamilton's Reid, Note D *. 
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system and engage the mind's attention^ come alike 
under tliis designation. Of the countless nervous 
influences which thus stream in upon the mind^ perhaps 
no two are exactly alike. There are, however, various 
classes of sensations, which can be easily arranged 
under certain heads, in virtue of some specific points 
of similarity, and it is to such a classification that we 
must next briefly direct our attention. 

The first class of sensations we notice is well adapted 
to illustrate the subjective nature of these phenomena; 
it comprises all those undefined feelings by which we 
are made conscious of the present state of our whole 
physical oi^anization. There is such a thing as a 
feeling of health and sickness, of lassitude and vigour, 
of hunger and thirst, of sleepfulness and wakefulness, 
of heat and cold, with many other similar phenomena. 
All these and such-Hke states of the body are un- 
doubtedly conveyed by the nerves to the brain, and 
it is thus that they come clearly into consciousness ere 
they pass away or merge into^ other feelings. 

Nearly allied to them are the difierent muscular 
feelings, which exist independently of any apparent 
external impulse. Thus shuddering, twinging, cramps, 
and a variety of other feelings arising from the parti- 
cular state of the muscles, come clearly under the 
category of sensations, for in them all there is alike an 
affection of the nervous system, a transmission of it to 
the sensonum, and an awaking of the consciousness to 
the bodily condition of the moment. Here the process 
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stops^ as far as the sensation is concerned; for any 
inquiry into the cause or into the object of such 
feelings would be an intellectual process, clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the sensation itself. 

The other varieties of sensation can be more easily 
and more definitively classified, from the fact of their 
being distributed amongst five specific organs, each of 
which is adapted to convey one particular species of 
our sensible impressions. Of the five senses those of 
seeing and hearing evidently form one pair, smell and 
taste another, while the sense of touch stands alone, 
marked by many distinctive and remarkable features. 
Let us, then, briefly notice them in this order. 

Sight and hearing have been termed by some the 
objective, by others the theoretic, senses. These names 
are merely employed to designate the fact, that they 
stand more closely connected than the others do with 
the intellectual powers, that they fix the mind^s atten- 
tion more directly upon the object affecting them, and 
that they make us less sensible than the rest of the 
corporeal affection apart from the objective cause. 

This is seen from the fact, that in these two organs 
the pleasantness or unpleasantness of the impression is 
altogether subordinate to the other ulterior purposes 
they have to serve. While anything ungainly or 
grossly anomalous, or too violent in its effect, may 
produce a feeling something like pain to the eye and 
ear, yet in the great majority of cases the character of 
the subjective impression is not thought of, nay^ is so 
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absolutely indifferent to the real object we have in 
view, and so absorbed in that object, that we could 
pronounce no distinct judgment upon it when it is 
once past. 

The same truth is indicated by the fact, that the 
terms used to designate the action of these organs, in 
nearly all languages, are identical with those which are 
employed to signify intellectual processes. Knowledge 
is called light, attention is called hearing; and thus 
universally, the analogies of language point to the 
closest connexion existing between them and the intel- 
lectual faculties. 

If we consider, however, the specific characters of 
sight and hearing side by side with each other, we 
shall find a contrast, as well as a similarity. 

The nerve of the eye is nearer to the frontal region 
of the brain; that of the ear to the cerebellum, and 
the posterior regions. The former, accordingly, being 
more nearly allied to the intellectual organs, is calcu- 
lated to convey impressions, which appeal at once to 
the understanding ; the latter, more alUed to the region 
of passion and sentiment, is calculated to convey im- 
pressions which appeal rather to the deepest feelings 
and emotions of our nature. 

'^ The one,^' says Erdmann, " is the clearest, the other 
is the deepest of the senses. The same contrast shows 
itself in the objects by which these organs are severally 
affected. In the former case, the object shows its out- 
ward surface, as it exists unmoved in space : in the 
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latter case it betrays^ by means of the tone it gives 
forth^ wbat exists within and under the surface. It is 
not the form and colour of an object which tells what 
it is, but its sound. For that reason the sight of a 
things does not penetrate so much to the heart ; it only 
tells us what is its appearance. On the other hand^ 
the tone moves us ; it tells us how the thing, or the 
person, stands to the heart itself. On that account, 
we can easily explain the phenomena so often observed, 
that deafness is hard and distrustful; while blindness 
is mild and confiding. 

" "We see things only at rest ; — their motion is only 
observed mediately, by comparing a moving object with a 
resting one. On the other hand, we hear succession, i.e., 
MOTION immediately; and rest {i.e., the continuance 
of a tone), only by measuring it upon the flow of our 
thoughts, and the continuous pulsations of the moments. 
On that account, words (i.e., the ever-recurring 
thoughts,) direct themselves to the ear; only where 
thought perishes, and turns into a dead letter, can 
words become visible. Inasmuch as sight gives per- 
manence and certitude, I write a bill in black and white, 
and that gives conviction. If I want to be moved, how- 
ever, I must hear. You may read many a thing quietly, 
which, if you read it aloud, would make your very 
voice tremble.^^ * 

The other pair of senses, which we mentioned, as 
related to each other, are those of taste and smell. 
* Erdmann's " Psychologische Briefe,'' p. 163. 
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These are of a £ar less objective and theoretic character 
than the two former, carrying the feeling of agreeable- 
ness, or disagreeableness, as connected with the physi- 
cal impression much more prominently upon them, than 
the intellectual perception of the objects, to which they 
refer. In their use, moreover, they are practical rather 
than theoretical, — subserving the most important pur- 
poses in the economy of animal life, providing pleasures 
as well as selecting suitable sustentation for the body ; 
aiming, in brief, at our physical comfort and welfare, 
rather than the development of our intellectual nature. 

While their immediate object, however, is practical, 
yet each of these senses conveys impressions, which 
may easily be idealized. The taste penetrates far 
into the chemical constitution of bodies, and may be 
easily associated with a very considerable know- 
ledge of their interior nature; while the smell, whose 
element is the air, awakens associations of a still more 
spiritual kind; and often calls back deep and long- 
forgotten feelings out of the volume of our past 
eicperience.* 

Of all the senses, however, that of touch is the most 
imiversal in its applications, and the most necessary to 
human existence. It combines, to a certain extent, 

* Erdmann — " Psychologische Briefe" (p. 16i), to which 
I am indebted fbr several of these views upon the senses. See 
also Karl Schmidt's " Psychologische Briefe," p. 68, et seq. 
Also, Fischer*s " Grundziige eines Systems der Philosophie," 
vol. ii., p. 146, et seq. 
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all the functions of the rest ; being sometimes objec- 
tive in its suggestions, and sometimes subjective; 
sometimes creating physical pleasures, at others intel- 
lectual ideas; enabling us, gradually, to replace, by 
manifold comparisons, the loss of the other senses, 
while itself can never be replaced by all the others 
combined. 

The more subjective phenomena of this sense, have, 
by some, been separated from the more objective, — the 
former being termed feeling, par excellencej the latter 
the muscular-tactual sense. 

To the latter of these divisions has been assigned 

the chief agency, by which we come to the distinct 

conception of the primary qualities of the material 

world, and with a considerable amount of reason and 

probability. It is not to be supposed, however, that 

any knowledge of this kind is an inference from our 

sensational impressions. The mind, as we shall soon 

see, proceeds intuitively towards all the fundamental 

elements, of which human knowledge is constituted: 

and when we attribute the dawn of a given idea to any 

specific class of sensations, we are merely stating the 

probable occasion, upon which the intuitive powers in 

question are first called into exercise.* 

* Oken calls touch, the earth-sense; taste, the water, or 
fluid-sense ; smell, the air-sense ; hearing, the motion-sense : 
and sight, the light-sense. Although we cannot always classify 
our sensations by the objects to which they correspond ; yet in 
the case of the special senses there is manifestly a relationship 
between each organ and some peculiar mode of objective exist- 
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Thus^ although to mark the distinctive characteristics 
in each of the senses^ we have pointed to the ideas 
which are excited by them^ yet it must not be supposed 
that these ideas are contained^ or even organically 
involved in the sensation itself. All sensation^ as we 
have before explained^ is purely subjective in its cha- 
racter; consisting simply and solely in the conscious- 

ence; and the terms 'which Oken has employed to designate 
them evidently come very nearly to a proper designation of 
this relationship. There are various questions respecting doublet 
and inverted vision, &c., which have often been discussed in 
connexion with the phenomena of sensation. So far as these 
have any psychological interest, they must find their solution 
in the philosophy of perception. The English reader wiU find 
them well treated of in a very pleasant and useful little work 
(which forms, indeed, an excellent introduction to the study of 
the mind), on the "Philosophy of the Senses," by Robt S. 
Wyld. Edinburgh. 1852. 

The following six laws are given by Karl Schmidt, as dis- 
tinctive of the peculiarities of sensation generally : — 

1. The organ should never be overtaxed. 

2. By periodical exercise the organ is always strengthened, 

3. Every special object requires a special mode of activity. 

4. The longer the impression upon the object lasts, the keener 
is the object felt; and the less the organ is exercised, the longer 
must it occupy itself with the object, if it will completely appre- 
hend it. 

5. The organ receives freshness and life, when fresh and 
living objects are given it, as it were, for nutriment. 

6. The organ can only be harmoniously, entirely, and com- 
pletely satisfied by an harmonious, entire and perfect object — 
Anthropohgische Brtefe^ p. 94. 
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ness of our own bodily states^ and affections. Whatever 
is afterwards added to this consciousness^ or whatever 
of knowledge or idea grows out of it, it is all due to a 
development of mind higher up the scale than sensation 
itself. This being kept in mind^ we shall now, in 
conclusion, show, how this further development, first 
of all, begins to appear. 



v.— RISE OF SELF-CONSaOUSNESS. 

It is a peculiarity of the view, which we are now 
taking of the human mind, as an organic development 
— ^that there is no precise line of demarcation between 
the faculties. As in the growth of the plant, all the 
different stages through which it must pass, merge 
insensibly into one another, so also is it with the 
growth of the soul. "We have just pointed out the 
most peculiar and distinctive characteristics of the sen- 
sational sphere of its existence ; but it would be wrong 
to suppose that there is any sudden change, which 
takes place, from this sphere to the one next above it. 
So far from that, the change, as it exists in nature, 
is extremely gradual,-^too insensible indeed for any 
analysis, however acute, to define the exact point or 
period of separation. 

Notwithstanding this, we may observe and may 
explain, without much difficulty, the preparation which 
takes place for the advance of the human intelligence 
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upwards from its sensational to its intuitional form. 
This preparation cliiefly consists in the rise and 
development of self-consciousness ; for it is in the clear 
separation of self, from the world around us^ that aU 
perception, and indeed all knowledge, properly so 
called, commences. 

From the explanation already given of the nature 
of sensation, and the infinite variety of phenomena 
it presents, we can easily imagine, in whstt a chaotic 
confusion of impressions the mind must at first be 
involved. Sounds, sights, tastes, smells, feelings 
external and internal, all press onwards in countless 
multitudes to the centre of the system, and sunmion 
there the sou?s attention. Without some point of 
unity — some fixed reality running, like a continuous 
thread, through all these phenomena, our whole sen- 
sational life would be but a succession of mere impres- 
sions j — each point of existence being distinct from the 
other, and each renewed sensation, like a momentary 
life and death of the whole individual. In this chaos 
of impressions, accordingly, a middle point soon begins 
to appear, around which they all tend to cluster ; order 
begins, then, to ensue; a dim connexion between the 
phenomena, of the different senses, makes itself mani- 
fest; and the shadow of a continuous life, of which 
these impressions are but the passing phases, is pro- 
jected from out the dark confusion. This shadow is the 
first rise of self-consciousness, — the middle point of our 
phenomenal existence — the unity around which all our 
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sensationsj from the earliest penodsj are gradually 1 
marshalled. The primarij form of self-conscioumess, 
accordingly, is the unity of sense. 

The rise of this unity prepares for an entire revolu- 
tion in the whole form of our inteUigence. Before, every 
feeling was purely subjective, — a momentary state of con- 
Bciousness, passing byj to make way for another equally 
independent and equally fleeting. Now, a duality 
is introduced. Here, on the one side, is the abiding 
self — the real point of identity, amidst all the flow of 
our feelings; — ^there, on the other side, are its varied 
phenomena. "With the consciousness of self, accordingly, 
there rises, in exact counter-relation, the conscious- 
ness of the phenomenal world. Self-consciouaness 
and world- consciousness, are thus indissolubly asso- 
ciated ; the one cannot exist without, but only by, 
the other. Self is first perceived, as that which is 
noi phenomenon; the world is first perceived, as that 
which is not self. As there would be no light to us 
without darkness, as there is no finite without an infi- 
nite ; — so it is by the separation of self, from the chaos 
of our subjective sensations, that the world, as far as ow 
consciousness is concerned, is first created. Hence, by 
affirming ike me, we create for ourselves the not-me ; — 
and it is, by the power of self- consciousness, that, 
psychologically speaking, we construct the universe. 

The instinctive curiosity of the infant — his love of 
play, — his impetuosity against control, — his destruc- 
tiveness of everything that comes within his grasp, — 
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his evident impiilse to rule^ to master, to annihilate^ 
to despoil^ — all are alike indications of a state of mind, 
in which self-consciousness has just dawned, and is 
disporting itself in a new life, to which it knows, at 
present, no proper limitation.* All this, however, is 
but an education towards a further and a higher pur- 
pose. By these means the soul gradually finds its true 
place in the universe, sees itself as part of a great 
system, against whose laws it is vain to strive; and 
prepares for that coming stage of development, in 
which it contemplates both itself and the world, not 
for the sake of struggle, or dominion, but simply for 
the intuition of Truth. 

* The deyelopment of self-consciousness in the child, as in 
the history of the world, and the phenomena by which it is 
accompanied, are somewhat minutely analyzed in Hegel's 
" Phanomenologie des Geistes," and have been reconsidered by 
most of the Hegelian psychologists, especially Erdmann. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SECOND STAGE OF INTELLIGENCE.— INTELLIGENCE 

AS INTUITION. 



Wir er&ssen die Wahrheit nur so tief imd so weit durcli 
entwickelte iind yermittelte Erkenntniss als wir sie wnmittelbar 
inne werden, d. h.. innerlich erleben oder erfahren. Daher gUt 
das credo — i.e., experior ut vnielligam mcht nur von der Wissen- 
Bchaft der Beligion, sondem yon der lebendigen Erkenntniss aller 
Wissensgebiete. — Fischsb. 



Before proceeding further, let us reconsider the point 
to which we have now arrived, in tracing the mind's 
organic development. The physical frame and nervous 
system are already complete, the appropriate stimuli 
from without have acted upon the various organs of 
sense, awakened the nervous energy, reached the centre 
of the system, furnished the mind with a countless 
variety of impressions, and excited it to react along 
the motor nerves to the various extremities of the 
bodily organization. In addition to this, a central 
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unity has begun to appear amidst all the variety 
of our mental phenomena; for the feeling of self- 
consciousness has bound the multiplicity of our sensa- 
tions together into a wondrous harmony ; and^ simul- 
taneously with this, the reality of the phenomenal 
world, as something distinct from self and its affections, 
has just dawned upon the mind. 

With the first dim revelation of self and the world, 
accordingly, we begin this new stage of our intellectual 
being. Hitherto the mind has acted only in response 
to some physical impulse : its activity, therefore, has 
been bound down to the sphere of sensible impressions, 
has shown no independence, no ideaUty, no freedom. 
The only approach to any pure mental activity has 
been the rudimental development of a self-conscious- 
ness and a world-consciousness, rising out of the 
primitive chaos of conflicting impressions. What, 
then, we have to inquire, will be the form of the 
human intelligence, when the mind has once broken 
loose from the physical impressions of the senses, and 
when it can view itself, and the universe, as separate 
and opposed realities ? 

Up to this point we must remember there are no 
signs to aid it, no words, no associations, no traditions. 
The bias of age, country, civilization, education, all 
is as yet unknown. Here is the soul on the one side ; 
there, the universe on the other. The soul, moreover, 
though already awakened to self-consciousness, yet has 
no other tendency within it than to yield itself to the 

G 2 
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first and freshest suggestions^ both of its own nature 
and of the world around it. The problem, therefore, 
we have to consider is this : supposing, after a nervous 
impression has reached the sensorium and provoked a 
reaction, we were immediately to draw an imaginary 
line, which should separate this from all farther effects — 
what will be the precise character of the mental pheno- 
menon that presents itself directly we cross this line, 
and enter into the more intellectual side of the whole 
process ? 



I.— ON THE THEORY OF PERCEPTION. 

We shall approach the problem above stated most 
conveniently on the side of the material world, and its 
physical qualities. The effect produced upon the mind 
by an external impulse, as we saw in the former chapter, 
is termed a sensation : that which immediately follows 
after the sensation has been experienced, is termed, in 
our usual philosophical phraseology, & perception. It 
is, therefore, to the nature and theory of perception 
that the proper development of our psychological 
scheme now naturally leads us, and to which, there- 
fore, we must next of all direct our attention. 

There are two extremes in the views which meta- 
physical writers have taken upon this subject. The 
idealist, on the one hand, has attempted to account 
for the entire phenomena of the case by the inherent 
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power of the mind; which, raised above the influence 
of material things, he conceives, conBtructa the whole 
BuccessioD of such experiences, for itself, and then lives 
in the ideal world of ite own creation. The arguments 
for this poeition, taken chieily from the necessary homo- 
geneity of the knowing and the known, are subtle and 
acute; but need not, at least in this country, any 
elaborate refutation. That they have tended to intro- 
duce a more spiritual view of nature, is their merit, 
and perhaps their mission ; but that they will ever 
establish themselves, in the long run, against the 
practical realism of mankind, is neither to be hoped 
nor feared. 

For the same reason we may pass by the theory of 
occaeionalism, according to which we are supposed to 
experience all the ])henomena ascribed to perception 
in pursuance of an immediate Dirine bterposition, not 
because there is any direct intercommunication between 
the soul and the world. In this doctrine we have 
simply a " Deus ex machind," to solve the old difficulty 
respecting the intercourse of mind with nature, in place 
of a direct attempt to analyze and explain it on natural 
grounds ; and the very failnre of all natural attempts 
to probe the question to the foundation is its beat and 
only apology. 

The opposite extreme, however, to these idealistic 
hypotheses, is one which demands a more careful 
consideration ; — that, namely, which regards our per- 
ceptions as being simply imjiressions of external thingSi 
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stamped materially on the senses, and so, through 
them, upon the mind itself. According to this theory, 
we must regard the human organism as possessing a 
species of machinery, by which the forms and physical 
impressions of nature are taken up and conveyed to 
the soul. The trace which the actual impact between 
the outward object and the nervous system has left, 
first on the physical and then on the mental substance, 
is supposed to be the real basis of our subsequent 
knowledge of it; that knowledge not being able, in 
any case, to transcend the limits of those ideas, which 
are involved in the whole sum of our external impres- 
sions, when duly classified, compared, and subjected 
to the still further operations of the reasoning faculty. 

Now we need not wait to comment upon the extreme 
indefiniteness of the terms impression, trace, idea, &c,, 
as employed in this whole perceptional theory. The 
smallest consideration will be sufficient to show us, 
that, admitting the existence of material impressions, 
and even images^ on the organs of sense, yet the 
succeeding perception must involve the co-operation 
of another factor, which will greatly modify the final 
result: I mean, that of the perceiving mind. How- 
ever similar the outward impressions may be in any 
two cases, yet we know by actual experience, that the 
resulting perception will vary greatly, in its whole 
nature and contents, according to the mental consti- 
tution of the percipient. To take an extreme case: 
mark the difference between the effect of an organic 
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impulse upon the brute mind and the human mind. 
In the fonner instance^ there is a mere instinct 
aroused^ and nothing farther; but^ in the latter case^ 
there is superadded to this instinctive element an 
intelligent mental action. The mind meets the im- 
pression, if we may so speak, upon the sphere of the 
nervous system, idealizes it, completes it as an intel- 
lectual phenomenon, and, having done so, attains to 
an appreciation of the actual properties of the thing 
presented, so far as it affects ourselves, such as could 
never be accounted for by the mere transmission of 
any physical impression. 

That our perceptions of external things, therefore, 
are simply copies of outward existences, is manifestly 
untrue, since a large element in their formation does 
not come from the external impression at all, but 
from the internal faculties of the perceiving mind. 
Just as the same air and moisture will produce in one 
case the materials of a lily, and in another of a rose, 
according to the structure of the organism through 
which they pass, so will the same external impressions 
effloresce into wholly different mental eosperiences, 
according to the intellectual nature of the being who 
receives them. 

It will hardly escape, moreover, the observation of 
any acute analyst, that the sensuous impression we 
actually receive on the bodily organ cannot be by any 
means a complete prototype of the perception which 
follows it. A very small portion of the properties 
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perceived are actually ffiven in the physical affections. 
The impression^ for instance^ by which we become 
cognisant of solid figores is made on a perfectly flat 
surface^ so that here the mind has to complete what is 
only imperfectly indicated to it from without. The 
organic affection^ in fact^ acts only as a suggesttan, 
which excites the mind to an independent intellectual 
operation of its own, but it can never bring with it any 
complete pictorial counterpart of the subsequent mental 
phenomenon.* 

The perceptive mind must indeed take cognisance of 
the physical stimulus, and start from it; in place, 
however, of merely receiving and propagating it, it 
converts it at once into a new mental phenomenon, 
and this mental phenomenon, coming as it does from a 
soul originally constituted in most perfect harmony 
with nature, is far more true to the entire objective 
reality opposed to it than any material impressions^ 
could possibly be. All our perceptive experience, 
in fact, is idealized from fragm£ntary impressions made 
upon the bodily organs, and those impressions could 
never come at all out of the sphere of existence into 

• " There is not the slightest reason/* says Mr. Mill, " for 
believing, that what we call the sensible qualities of the object 
are a type of anything inherent in itself, or bear any affinity to 
its own nature. A cause does not, as such, resemble its effects ; 
an east wind is not like the feeling of cold, nor is heat like the 
steam of boiling water : why, then, should matter resemble 
our sensations ?** — MiWs Logic, vol. i., p. 80. 
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that of thotight, except as thus transformed and assimi- 
kted by the thinking mind. 

Thus, then, on merely psychological grounds, we 
may conclude against the theory of representationalism, 
there being no assignable correspondency between the 
physical process in perception and the mental result. 
Externally, there is an appropriate impulse ; internally, 
there is a direct perception of truth. Of any inter- 
mediate representation, whether physical or mental, we 
know nothing. The result, as far as regards the 
nature of perception, is this, that our immediate 
experiences of the world without are mental phenomena 
which arise out of the direct conflict of mind and nature ; 
resulting^ therefore, neither from the mere operations of 
the one nor the mere impressions of the other, but from a 
combined and harmonious action of both. 

To make this position more obvious, we shall adduce 
a few familiar examples. First of all let us take the 
perceptions of heat and cold. An object is applied to 
some portion of the surface of our body, and 
we call it hot; another is applied, and we call it 
cold. A moment's reflection shows us that heat and 
cold are simply affections which we experience, and 
that there is nothing similar to them existing in the 
object itself. That there is a certain state of things 
externally which tends to expand, dissolve, consume, or 
stiffen material objects, is true, and the intensity of 
this state can be measured by the thermometer ; but 
the degrees on the thermometer are no representation 

o3 
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and no measure of our perceptions of cold and heat 
in a body exterior to us. Those perceptions are 
dependent entirely upon the conflict between our 
organic condition (both mental and bodily) and the 
secret unknown powers of nature, so that heat and 
cold, strictly speaking, only exist by means of the 
sentient being that experiences them. 

If we take the phenomena of taste and smell, we 
shall come of necessity to the same conclusion. The 
particles or properties which affect the palate or reach 
the olfactory nerve, are, apart from ourselves, mere 
chemical agencies, by which one force in nature acts or 
reacts upon another. Tastes and scents do not exist in 
them apart from the counter operation of our own 
mental and bodily constitution. Take away the per- 
cipient mind, and all the enjoyments of the feast, all 
the fragrance of the flowers, and the whole of the 
associations which they embody, vanish as with a 
single and magic stroke 

With sound the case stands precisely the same. 
Externally to ourselves there are movements and 
vibrations in the atmosphere, but there is no sound 
until those movements affect the Uving ear. The 
whole world of tone — ^the grandest harmony, the softest 
melody, the living voices of nature — all exist not 
except as we co-operate, each one individually, in 
their production, nor can their characteristics be for a 
moment separated from the whole constitution of those 
who realize them. The perceptions of tone and harmony. 
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indeed, we know vary indefinitely, according to the tem- 
perament of different individuals, and therefore can have 
no common type or representation out of ourselves. 

In the perceptions, connected with the sense of 
touch, we do not at first sight so clearly discern the 
agency of our own percipient minds. And yet here, 
too, there is nothing in the outward object that at all 
resembles the inward phenomenon. The prick of a 
pin or the wound of a knife experienced by the mind 
has no likeness to the instrument with which it is 
effected, nor can an object of any given shape when 
pressed upon the surface of the body convey to us 
of itself any idea of that shape whatever. It is only, 
in fact, by a very complex process of mind that we 
can learn to identify a given bodily impression with 
the form of the external object which produced it. 

It is in the case of sight, however, as being the most 
objective of all the senses, that we have the greatest 
difficulty in separating the outward object and the 
bodily impression from the mental results ; the more so 
as we find by actual experience that an image of things 
as we see them is actually thrown upon the retina at 
the back of the eye. There is here, however, a 
perilous distance for the materialist to travel between 
the retina and the living soul. The eye does not see 
of itself, neither if the optic nerve be severed can any 
visual perception reach the mind. How, then, we may 
ask, can this image on the retina travel along the nerve 
and impress the brain with its own form and hue? 
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The moment we get beyond the mere mechanism of the 
case our power of tracing the image is lost, and we can 
only detect at the other, or spiritual end of the process, 
a mental phenomenon, diflfering as widely as possible 
from the mere material substance without. 

This difference may be made obvious enough by 
considering the phenomena of colour. Strange as it 
appears to common seme, yet science assures us that there 
is no such thing as colour inherent in external objects. 
There is a given system of vibrations undulating 
through the universe which, amongst other things, 
affect the human organism, and enable it to create 
the phenomenon we term light. Thus while the 
exciting cause of light exists apart from the mind, 
that which we mean when we speak of the light itself 
does not. Now colour, as is well known, is simply 
a mode or peculiar determination of light — a reflection 
to the eye of some particular pencil of its rays. It is a 
phenomenon, therefore, which originates, as all light 
does, in the entire vitalized human organism ; so that 
without the eye, and the soul behind it, the universe 
would be all dark and dreary — not a tint nor a hue 
there, not a smile on the face of nature, nor a shade of 
beauty on the summer^s landscape. 

In all these cases alike we have no apparatus of 
representationalism between the world, as it is, per se, 
and the percipient mind, but simply a system of im- 
pulses, first conveyed to the brain, and then interpreted 
there, by the soul. These impulses are, as it were, a 
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divinely constituted language of inward signs, which 
the soul has to learn and to read; — ^but it were vain 
to say that that interpretation must be identical with 
the physical impression made upon the body. It is an 
interpretation which, in fact, reaches infinitely further , 
and which brings us much more closely into connexion 
with truth, as truth mmt exist to us in this world, than 
any mechanical impression, even were it traced up to 
the very soul, could ever accompUsh.* 

f Hemsterhuis long ago affirmed the truth of this view of 
the case. " All our perceptions of objects," he writes, " are the 
result of relattonSf which exist between us, and the objects, and 
every thing which connects us with the objects. Thus between 
us and visible objects there are the light, the eyes, and the 
nervous process. If we put for the object itself the number 4, 
for the whole of what lie between us and the object, the number 
3, and for the perception the number 12, — then we cannot say 
that 12 = 4; but yet if 4 were not 4, then 4x3 would not be 
♦ 12. The perception (= 12,) therefore, is not the pure represen- 
tation of the number 4, which stands for the object, nor of the 
number 3, which stands for the whole mediating apparatus — 
nor for the process of recipiency, — it is simply the perception 
itself = 12. If I considers sphere, the external object, toge- 
ther with all which mediates between me and it, gives me the 
perception which I term a sphere. If I consider a pillar, then, 
in like manner, the external object, together with all which 
stands between me and it, gives me the perception which I call 
apiUar. As, however, all which stands between me and the 
sphere, is the same as that which stands between me and the 
pillar, so I must conclude that the difference which I perceive 
between the one and the other must be in the objects them- 
selves. — Hemsterhuis^s Sophyle, as quoted by Jacobi, Werke u,^ 
171. 
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This view of the nature of perception will be con- 
firmed^ if we consider those cases which are usually 
termed acquired perceptions. It was long thought, 
that we were able to see distance, form, size, &c., by 
an immediate transmission of the perceived object to 
the nerves and brain. Bishop Berkeley first laid the 
foundation for a more correct theory on these matters, 
by showing that the mind simply receives certain 
partial intimations, and acquires the power of inter- 
preting them by use and experience. In these cases 
of so-called acquired perceptions, we simply possess an 
unusually clear exhibition of the process, in which all 
our perceptions originate. Strictly speaking, every 
perception we possess is an acquired perception. The 
mind exists, first, simply upon its sensational stage 
of development. Gradually, through the impulse exerted 
by all the variety of subjective impressions, it struggles 
out of itself, and sees both self and nature in clear ^ 
opposition. At first, however, it cannot interpret all 
these impressions in relation to its newly-acquired 
world-consciousness. This is the work of time and 
experience. Trace after trace has to be laid up in the 
mind; many of them to be compared together; the 
intimations of one sense to be used in correction or 
elucidation of another ; — and thus gradually the sign- 
language of sensation, has to attain the meaning which 
we denote by the term perception.^ The cases usually 

* Numerous cases illustrative of this are on record. Thus 
Cheselden's patient, who acquired his sight suddenly by an 
operation, was totally unable to interpret the signs which 
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put down as acquired perceptions^ are no exception to 
the general rule; they are simply unusually complex 
characters, which require more time and experience 
than the rest fully to unravel.* 

It is not to be imagined, however, that our percep- 
tions are in any case inferences which are consciously 
drawn from acknowledged data. The inferences, if we 
may term them so, are purely intuitive,— we draw them 
without being conscious of doing so, by the very intel- 
lectual necessity of our existence, and without any 
reflective idea of the data on which we proceed. All this 
again illustrates the true nature of perception, as being 
the operation of the whole mind upon its lower sphere 
of action. The reason is there, with all its essential 
characteristics, but is there only implicitly. With an 
intuitive glance the mind looks into the relations, in 
which we stand to the universe around us, feels them, 
^and knows them; but it is not yet able to give its 
knowledge any formal or abstract expression. The 
materials, however, exist abeady in the primary intuition, 
which are destined afterwards to grow up into a clear 

reached him through the eye correctly. Though he could 
distinguish the cat from the dog perfectly by touch (having 
acquired the power to do so), he was quite unable to tell which 
was which by the eye, until he had established the proper asso- 
ciations, and learned to interpret the new characters. 

• The invention of the stereoscope by Prof. Wheatstone has 
thrown considerable light upon the process by which we acquire 
the power of seeing solid objects as such. 
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intellectual and scientific knowledge of the properties 
of the vast universe in which we are placed. 

The only further remark we have to make in illustra- 
tion of the nature of perception is, to point out the law 
of its relationship with sensation, properly so called. 
The whole mind, as we have seen, is present in both. 
In sensation its attention is directed to its own subjec- 
tive affection or feeling, as produced by the bodily 
state j in perception its attention passes from the affec- 
tion itself to the interpretation of it, as being an 
expression of some outwardly existing fact. Between 
these two poles there may lie an infinite number of 
intermediate states, in which the mind is balanced 
between the inward affection and outward intuition. 
The law of this relationship is thus stated by Sir W. 
Hamilton : — ^' That above a certain point the stronger 
the sensation the weaker the perception, and the dis- 
tincter the perception the less obtrusive the sensa- 
tion.''* That is, in other words, the more we attend 
to the affection, the less we are endeavouring to in- 
terpret it — and the more* we are endeavouring to 
interpret any affection the less conscious we become of 
the mere sensational characteristics of the feeUng itself. 
As, however, the sign and the interpreter must have 
an intelligible connexion ; as the impulses, which come 
from without, must find an organism preconstructed for 
their service, and as that organism itself, when thus 
stimulated, must stand in the same telegraphic relation- 

• " Notes on Reid," p. 880. 
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ship to the mind^ — so we must, in fine, refer the whole 
process and the whole certitude of our intuitive percep- 
tions to that pre-established harmony between the soul 
and nature, which has adapted them to each other, and 
enabled us to read from our own inward feelings, the 
laws and operations of the world without. 



n.— ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL IDENTITY BETWEEN 
PERCEPTION AND INTUITION GENERALLY. 

Having got so far in our analysis we may now proceed 
to consider, to what extent our immediate contact with 
nature and the external universe generally is capable of 
exciting the soul to a direct and intuitive perception of 
truth. By a careful investigation of the question, we 
shall find that the perception of the physical qualities of 
the world around us, is a complete psychological type 
of all other intuitive processes, and that the mind is 
really on the same stage of its intellectual development, 
when it is receiving its primary notions of such qualities, 
as when it is drinking in its first intuitions of beauty, 
or of harmony, or of any other elements of human 
knowledge. 

To show this let it first of all be remembered, that 
it is not substance itself of which we are directly 
cognisant in the act of perception, but simply its 
properties. This is a truth assented to by every 
school of philosophy, and one which we may grant 
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without at all involving ourselves in the subtleties of 
ideaUsm. The following passage from a tract by 
H. Wedgwood, Esq., printed among the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions, gives a clear common-sense 
view of the question, as held by thinking men of every 
class :—'< It is hardly necessary to premise that we 
have no knowledge of body by any of the five senses. 
What I immediately perceive by sense is the sensible 
phenomenon itself, and not the bodily substance with 
which it may be locally connected, either as the proximate 
cause of the sensation, or as the organ by or in which 
it is felt. When I suflFer tooth-ache, or when a pin is 
run into me unawares, the thing of which I have 
actual apprehension is the pain I suffer, not the bodily 
substance of the pin and the tooth. When a gun 
goes off before my windows, what I hear, or perceive 
by the ear, is neither the bodily gun, nor the vibrations 
of the air, by which the material action is conveyed to 
my ear, but the sound itself. When I gaze upon the 
stars, the visible image before my eyes affords a sub- 
stantive object of contemplation, apart from all specu- 
lation as to the bodily nature of the object seen. Thus 
the exercise of the senses displays to us five elementary 
modes of beinff, logically unconnected with the notion 
of bodily substance — ^five kinds of being upon which 
wc may think independent of all intellectual reference 
to a bodily support.*' 

What we are immediately conscious of in perception, 
then, is the Qualities of the material world around us, 
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such as ejctension, size, figure, resistance, motion, &c. — 
all the phenomena, in a word, which go to make up 
the whole sum of our direct experience of natural 
objects. Perception, accordingly, may be described as 
that particular attitude of mind, which adapts it espe- 
cially for the appreciation of physical qualities ; those 
qualities being the real elements which constitute to us 
the actual phenomena of the external world. 

Now what I wish to be especially noted is this: 
that the appreciation of these particular qualities is as 
much an intellectual exercise of mind as is that of any 
others. 

A portion of the universe is brought into contact 
with us through the senses, and the intellectual faculty 
immediately apprehends its pky^al properties. But 
this assuredly is not all. The very same intelligence 
can apprehend other facts and relations as well, and 
that with precisely similar directness. If the appro- 
priate objects are presented to the eye, the mind appre- 
hends beauty as readily as it does extension; if the 
proper conditions are presented to the ear, we appre*- 
ciate harmony just as directly as we do time or space. 

The fact that one department of truth may require 
generally more mental development than another, ere the 
intuitions become clearly apparent, does not alter the 
fundamental character of the knowledge itself. In all 
essential points the psychological features remain pre- 
cisely the same, though a greater or a less amount 
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of mental experience and culture be required to develop 
them. 

The real object of intuition, be it observed, in 
the one case is no more material than in the other; 
the mental power which appreciates form, force, 
motion, &c., as objects of thought, is as distinctly 
of an intellectual character, as that which appreciates 
beauty or harmony. The mind, again, as a whole, is 
in the same altitude of direct apprehension in the one 
instance as it is in the other ; while variation of capa- 
city in the power of appreciating physical qualities, 
such as space, size, distance, &c., is as plainly marked 
in different individuals, as the power of distinguishing 
those which belong to other departments. 

Moreover, trace the elements of knowledge which 
come to us through these respective avenues up to 
their higher intellectual forms, and the one does not 
give us a less rational set of ideas than the other. 
The elements involved in our higher intuitions (as they 
are ordinarily regarded), give us, when intellectualized, 
the rational laws of harmony, beauty, moral science, or 
natural theology; in the same way the elements in- 
volved in what is termed perception, such as figure, 
extension, motion, &c,, when translated into the higher 
language of the intellect, come forth as the most 
abstract truths of mathematics and physics. 

A question might be here raised in the minds of 
some, whether the fact of the lower animals ^^per- 
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ceiving " objects as distinctly as man^ does not prove the 
non-intellectual nature of perception, and remove it 
altogether from any direct identity with those other 
regions of thought which we have now placed on the 
same scale with it. Such an objection, I imagine, 
could only arise from an imperfect analysis of the 
elements respectively involved in sensation and percep- 
tion. That the lower animals possess everything 
included in the organic element of sensation as perfectly 
as man himself, may be readily admitted. But the 
instant we get beyond the nervous impulse itself, a vast 
difference becomes observable in the two cases. 

In the one case, the organic affection appeals to and 
excites simply the brute faculty ; in the other, it excites 
the human faculty. The diflFerence between the two, in 
the case of perception, lies here : that while the brute 
perceives objects, and acts in reference to them only 
instinctively, either for the satisfaction of its appetites, 
or for self-preservation; a conscious separation is in- 
stantly eflFected by the human faculty between the subject 
and the object. In this separation lies the first distinctive 
act of human intelligence, an act to which there soon 
succeeds an apprehension of qualities in the external 
object, totally different from any intelligence that can 
take place in the case of the lower animals. 

The animal does not think within itself, I am a dog, 
or a horse, and that is a hare, or a corn-field; it is 
simply impelled by the farce of instinct towards the 
object, without any apprehension of its own personality. 
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as distinct from the thing presented to it. On the 
other hand^ the child^ or the savage^ without the least 
culture whatever, consciously separates self from the 
objective world in the very first distinct act of percep- 
tion; and it is exactly here, in this very act, that 
the intellectual quality of perception is first manifested. 
In the separation of subject and object, all thought is 
primarily cradled ; and wherever that distinction takes 
place, everything else peculiar to the human intellect is 
able to follow. 

Having now got a definite notion of what is meant 
by the intuitive perception of the properties of matter, 
we can go one step further, and give an equally definite 
idea of intuition within the other spheres of human 
knowledge. The peculiarity of intelligence on this 
particular stage of its development is, that it approaches 
very near to the character of a sensibility. In percep- 
tion proper, we have a state of mind raised only 
one remove above mere sensation; and in many 
instances it is so like the sensation as to be well nigh 
convertible with it. Now, in looking out upon the 
world, with the first fresh gaze of nature, it is not 
merely the material qualities which strike us. The 
young mind, long before it comes to the use of words, 
or has received the smallest portion of direct instruc- 
tion, is seen drinking in all possible kinds oi impressions 
from the world without. It is not only experiment- 
ing upon form and colour, distance, and force, but 
is also gazing with an undefined sense of wonder and 
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admiration at the beauty which surrounds it on every 
hand. No one can say at what exact moment the eye 
of the child ceases to convey a mere nervous impulse^ 
like that of the animal^ and when it awakens in the 
soul the first glimpse of the sublime and beautiful. 
All those who have shown a remarkable appreciation of 
form and beauty date their first impressions from a 
period lying far behind the existence of definite ideas^ 
or verbal instruction. The germs of all their aesthetic 
impressions lay^ from the firsts potentially involved in 
the interior nature of the soul, i. e,, in its harmony 
with the world of beauty without ; and they manifested 
themselves, first of all, as a spontaneous feeling or 
instinct, which was from the earliest dawn of reason 
awakened by the presentation of the phenomena which 
correspond objectively with it in the universe. 

No one can doubt, but that the creation around us 
has been formed according to the most perfect laws 
of form and beauty, or that the human mind is so 
constructed that the ideas of beauty must, under the 
highest culture, correspond with the teachings of 
nature. The mere presentation of the beautiful with- 
out us, we should therefore conclude, is as well 
calculated to awaken the intuition of it, as our ordinary 
contact with material objects awakens the percep- 
tions of physical qualities. 

And this agrees perfectly with the facts of the case. 
We contemplate an exquisite flower, or a summer^s 
landscape, or the starry heavens, — and what do we 
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there perceive ? Not merely physical qualities, — 
not merely shape, size, and colour ; we perceive far 
more than this. An indefinable seme of beauty steals 
over the soul, which, as a mental phenomenon, is too 
real to be denied, and which, we find, on reflection, to 
involve the dim reahzation of some of the deepest 
thoughts and realities of existence. 

The fact that the same amount of capacity does not 
exist in every individual, for appreciating form and 
beauty, is in no respect contrary to their intuitive cha- 
racter. All perception and intuition, as we before showed, 
is really acquired by a spontaneous mental process, ac- 
quired by some, too, far more readily and rapidly than 
by others. In Homer, Raphael, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
how wondrous were the glimpses opened by this inward 
faculty; how true the ideas which the outward world 
reflected into their inmost souls ! Such instances, how- 
ever rare, yet exhibit to us in a magnified form, the 
reality of the intuitive powers, as regard the appreciation 
of order and beauty. They show us, that the mind, by 
an immediate apprehension, may bring within the circle 
of its view a whole world of properties, diflFerent from 
those of mere matter, and yet as real and as permanent, 
objectively considered, as any other ideas which God 
has embodied visibly in nature, or breathed into the 
human soul. 

The same conclusions can be drawn, in respect to the 
perception of harmony. It was not instruction, or verbal 
inculcation, or even culture, which taught the infant 
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Jlozart the wondera of the world of toiK, Long ere 
he could understand a word in explanation, long ere 
the subject had even presented itself to him at all 
in the form of thought, his finely constituted nature had 
drunt in all the intuitions of harmony, and his physical 
powers, responsive to the bidding of the soul within, could 
reproduce them. The harmony itself was first presented 
through the ear to the mind; but then the mind sym- 
pathetically adjusted, and containing already the springs 
of music within, seized upon the truth itself, with a 
direct and intuitive apprehension. Between such an 
intuition of harmony, and the ordinary phenomena of 
perception, we cannot reasonably draw any psychological 
distinction. They arise indeed from a different form of 
eenaihility, just as the impressions of hearing ^nA. feeling 
do, but they stand precisely upon the same platform of 
mental development. 

If we turn next to the phenomena of the moral 
sentiments, where perhaps the present theory may he 
thought less apphcable, we shall find that they, too, 
appear, like all the rest, in the same rudimentary form 
previous to the distinct development of moral ideas. 
Moral life is a thing which cannot be imparted by 
words alone; neither is it a compound of ideas and 
associations. The very terms by which such ideas 
must be conveyed, or such associations established, all 
presuppose the sentiment in question, without which, 
indeed, they could never possess either a force or a 
meaning. 
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If we appeal to experience we find^ that an instinctire 
apprehension of right or wrongs as attached to certaiii 
actions^ precedes in the child^ any distinct comprehend 
sum of the language^ by which we convey moral truths. 
Moreover, the power and the purity of moral feeling not 
unfrequently exist, even to the highest degree, amongst 
those, who never made the question of morals in any 
way the object of direct thought, and may, perchance^ 
be unconscious of the treasure they possess in their 
own bosoms. Too often, indeed, the self-conscious 
and reflective knowledge of good and evil implies the 
loss of inwatd innocence, and the tarnishing of the 
moral nature by sin. It is only by the experience of 
defect that we realize in thought, the nature of moral 
perfection, or note articulately the inward voice of con- 
science. 

And how deep the elements of truth, which lie 
potentially in those primary moral feelings ! What are 
all the current and artificial notions of virtue in point 
of richness and reality, to the intuitions of the simplest 
soiil, whose moral nature has not been blighted by 
physical degeneration, or by conventional influences ? 
Nay, we well know, that without being perpetually 
enlightened and refreshed from such inward experi- 
ences, all the moral doctrines we may propound, or 
systems of ethics we may construct, become hollow 
forms of the understanding, as useless for good as 
they are powerless against evil. All [this manifestly 
tends to show us, that our moral life takes primarily 
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the form of a. direct intuition, in which we become 
conscious, by contact with others, of a peculiar sphere 
of relations, that exists between that whole imiverse of 
lainds, of which we each form one complete unit. 
The fact that our fundamentaJ moral sentiment requires 
to be guided and expanded by experience and culture, 
only shows it to be so much the more in harmony 
with our whole intuitive nature. 

Closely connected with the moral are the religious 
intuitions of the soul. These are developed, more or 
less distinctly, amongst the earhest of our human 
sentiments, in that form of awe, veneration, and 
reverence, which ia inspired by objects of sublimity, 
grandeur, vaatnesa and mystery. In process of time 
other elements, first the mental and then the moral, are 
joined to this primary intuition, until, at length, we reach 
the elevation of an intelLgent, voluntary, and cheerful 
dependance upon an infinite and all-perfect being. 

These religious intuitions^ like all the i-eat, though 
they may be directed and expanded, cannot be created 
by theoretic ideas. This would be to reverse the whole 
order of man's mental development, and stand at the 
same time in plain contmdiction to that uniform body 
of eiperience, which ahowa religious life to be at once 
the forerunner, and the necessary condition of an 
articulate faith. The realization of the Infinite — the 
divine — the holy aud perfect One, in the depths of our 
aelf-consciousness (i.e., in the religion of experience) is 
prior to all tlieory; and, when attained, ia a wholly 
H 3 
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different thing from the view we take of God intellectufdiy 
in a theological system. In the latter^ we see simply the 
understanding busy with a series of abstract ideas ; in 
the former^ we have a realization of the Infinite in the 
natural and truthful mirror of the religious feelings. 

To adduce any further examples^ as illustrative 
of the nature of intuition, is unnecessary; what we 
have already brought forward may be sufficient to 
make manifest the general truth, — that in all depart^ 
menta of human knowledge, the piimary elements must 
come alike through the intuitive process, and present 
themselves as springing from an intellectual sensibilitt/, 
previously to their being clothed in the forms and 
symbols of the understanding. And this agrees per^' 
fcctly with the general results of physiology, as shown 
in the preceding chapter. Each portion of the nervous 
system, as we there saw, has its proper function in 
relation to the manifestations of mind and intelligence. 
The peculiarity of each progressive type of the nervous 
system in the ascending scale of organic life, is to give 
a higher form of mental sensibility, and thus to bring 
a larger amount of material over from the real world of 
existence into the ideal world of thought There are 
influences in nature, for example, experienced by the 
higher vertebrata, to which the lower orders of animated 
life are wholly insensible: and so also are there still 
Idtier influences accessible to man, of which the mere 
animal is quite imconscious. The animal, for example, 
manifestly possesses an intuitive sense of space, time. 
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form, and distance; he has the rudiments of well- 
nigh all our perceptive knowledge, although, as we 
before saw, he holds it in a merely instinctive manner. 
In man, however, a more finely attuned nervous 
organization is present, and one which is sympathetic 
with still higher influences. • To him nature is not only 
a system of shapes, shades, and resistances, it speaks a 
higher language — embodies loftier ideas, — and breathes 
into the soul diviner sentiments. 

^^With this higher organization,^^ says Maximilian 
Jacobi,* "the capability is given to perceive, in the 
objects of the universe opened to U5 through the 
senses, a rhythm, a harmony, a form, and a beauty ; 
and not only to perceive, but to participate in them. 
This capability can consist in no other than an origi- 
nally implanted sense for the aesthetic ideal, which we 
possess, as also we do that for the moral ideal, as a 
direct gift from Grod. In this self-created idealization 
of nature, man comprehends the surrounding world 
with its ever fresh illustrations, enchained to it by a 
love and longing, ever new and ever young. Thus he 
drinks in once and again the morning dawn flaming 
over the new-awakened earth, and thus the evening 
sky, that stills the inward storm of his heart ; and so, 
likewise, does he comprehend the starry arch above him 
that awakens his deepeat senses, and so, too, all the 
contrasts of the landscape, just as mountain and valley 
• " Naturleben und Geistesleben," p. 21. (Leipzig, 1851.) 
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field and wood^ and the stream with its ever-changing 
hues^ present them/' * 

Having now gained some idea of the general nature 
and scope of intuition^ we shall combine the results in 
a brief series of remarks^ in the next section. 



m.-^THE ESSENTIAL CHAKACTEMSTICS OF OUR 
INTUITIVE INTELLIGENCE. 

Let US revert, once more, to the law of organic 
development, already explained. (Chap. I.) According 

* The same view respecting the identity of perception and 
intuition generally is thus put by Mr. Dove : — " The grand 
question of philosophy is, whether the material world furnishes 
only a summation of sensual impressions, or whether it is really 
and truly a revelation? That is, can we or can we not see 
through material phenomena into a region which is not appre- 
ciable by sense ? To put the question in a clear light, we ask— 
Is the material world a final object, which conveys only sensual 
impressions, — or is the material world a book that affords sensual 
impression (the letters, figures, pages, &c.), and which, over 
and above that sensual impression, conveys an intellectual 
meaning intended hy the Author f A dog looking at a book 
sees the same that a man sees, but he understands not the 
intellectual meaning intended to be conveyed to the reader by 
the aid of the symbols. Is, then, the universe an object final 
or a hook f This is the great question of philosophy ? K we 
admit it to be a book, as St. Paul does (Kom. i. 20), we thereby 
admit science to be truly a revelation,** — Theory of Hum, Prog,, 
p. 252. 
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to tKis law the human mind ts designed to present a 
Bucceasion of stages, beginning with the first impulse 
of the senaesj and then rising in the scale of self- 
eonsciousness and intellectual freedom np to the 
highest reason and the highest will. The nature 
md varieties of sensation wc have already analyzed; 
md now, having drawn the imaginary hne that 
siparates this from the nest intellectual process, we 
hive to consider, what are the characteristics which, 
according to our theory on the one hand, and to 
tht actual facts of the case on the other, most obviously 
attich themselves to the intuitive form of the 
hunsan inteUigence. The following observations will 
comprehend what is most essential to be retained as 
formng the distinctive features of this particular form 
of oir mental activity. 

1. Intelligence as developed on this stage will not, 
as is the case in sensation, be a mere response to some 
pbyaiffll impression ; in other words, it will necessarily 
involvt a certain additional amount of indepeitdetit 
menta. activity.* 

2. As the lowest of the purely intellectual states, it 
will ejhibit, amongst them all, the least amount of 



* " Ii perception proper there is a higher energy of intefli- 
genoe dan in sensation proper. For liough the latter be the 
appreheiaion of an affection of the Ego, and therefore in a 
certain tort the apprehension of an imniateria! quality, still 
it is otiy the apprehension of the fact of an organic passion ; 
whereas the former, though supposing s 
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reflection^ the least accompaniment of self-consciousness^ 
the least element of voluntary control, or personal effort. 

3. From this it follows, that it will he the intel- 
lectual state of all others most allied to feeling, that 
which Ues nearest to the primary mental impres- 
sion, that with which the abstract understanding has 
least to do, and in which the spontaneous unreflectiv^ 
activity of the soul is most energetic. 

4. Knowledge, as it exists on this stage, though 
less distinct and defined than on any other, jiet 
remains just so much the more direct in its natire, 
in proportion as it is less intermingled with the 
doubtful elements of human personality and artifcial 
culture. 

This remark will be verified by the following con- 
sideration. Before human knowledge comes iito a 
definite form it must have passed through the process 
of abstraction. To do this it must have bftcome 
embodied in words — ^have taken the pecuUar lue of 
some one of the languages of mankind, and havj been 
mingled up with a given amount both of individual and 
of national peculiarity. On the other hand, know- 
ledge, as it springs up fresh from the intuitiois, and 
unbiassed by any artificial influence whatever, is 
pure and direct, presenting to us the most uiJbroken 

dition, and though only the apprehension of the attribites of a 
material Non-ego, is, however, itself without corporeal passion, 
and, at the same time, the recognition, not only of a jacty but 
of relations J* — Hamilton's Reid, p. 880. 
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reflection of the reality of things from the mirror of our 
interior nature. 

5. Distinguishing the two elements of matter and 
form, we shall have in the knowledge belonging to this 
peculiar stage of our mental development a maximum 
of the former and a minimum of the latter. That is, 
there will be in it the greatest amount of direct appre- 
hension in reference to the concrete object, and the 
least amount of logical comprehension. 

6. From the above remarks, it will be easily under- 
stood, that the knowledge we have considered under 
the form of intuition, though, as we have said, the 
very reverse of being, logically speaking, clear and 
well defined, yet is of all other modes of intelligence 
the most vivid in its efiects on the soul, and the most 
inexhaustible in its resources. The insight it gives 
into the constitution of things around us goes down 
to the very depths of our being. We read here the 
truth of things, not in signs, or formulae, or any other 
abstract representation, but simply in the hidden 
recesses of our own self-consciousness. These intui- 
tions, accordingly, form the spiritual materials out 
of which all our subsequent ideas and notions are 
elaborated — materials which can never be wholly 
exhausted or used up by the subsequent powers of 
reflection. ''Intuitive feeling,'' says Fischer, ''is at 
once the most inward and the most vivid kind of 
intelligence, so that its depth and fulness can never 

h3 
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be sounded by thought, but contain the germ of an 
infinite development of life and knowledge/' * 

7. Another great peculiarity of the knowledge which 
is involved in this immediate experience of the soul 
lies here : — that as it is associated indissolubly with 
our inward or subjective feelings, it cannot be expressed 
in language, or adequately conveyed by any possible 
system of signs to another mind. The sole condition 
of intercommunication and sympathy, within this 
region, Ues in the possibility of other minds reaching 
the same state of inward development as ourselves; 
so that they may see the same truth which we do, 
reflected in their own interior consciousness. If we 
look along the whole range of our intuitions, we find 
them all alike unutterable. They may be, indeed, 
intensely felt; their inward existence, too, may be 
manifested by a thousand significant indications ; nay, 
they can create an impulse and a sympathy in others, 
by the very light they kindle in the features, and 
the power they infuse into the actions of those 
who intensely realize them; but they cannot yet be 
articulately expressed. Before words can prove of any 
avail, another transformation in the whole form of our 
knowledge must take place, which we shall have to 
investigate in the next chapter. 

8. To some it may seem strange that we should 
make the realization of such a depth and richness of 
• " GrundzUge eines Systems der Philosophie.** Vol. ii., p. 185. 
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truth coincident with so early a period of our mental 
development. To explain this difficulty, we offer the 
following observations : — 

(fl.) That although the material of knowledge is so 
richly supplied to us*within the sphere of intuition, 
yet its form is proportionally immature. Experience 
shows us that the sensibilities even of the child are 
extremely acute, and that they lay hold on the 
elementary germs of almost every generic branch of 
human thought. Were we to represent this sphere 
of our mental activity, as bringing our knowledge, on 
any of the questions above stated, to clearness of thought 
and expression, we should be manifestly wrong; but 
it is equally true, on the other hand, that it deals 
largely with those primary and fundamental elements 
of truth, which slumber from the first withm the 
soul, and arise out of the very relation in which it 
stands to the universe at large. 

(ft.) It must be remembered, that the intuitive 
sphere, though it appears so early in our mental 
development, yet exists as a mode of mental activity 
through every subsequent period. Hence, as the mind 
itself becomes more mature, more perfect, and more 
rich in experience, the intuitions become proportionally 
developed, and inclose a greater breadth of subjective 
idea within their circle.* But, still, the same law 

♦ On the culture and growth of the intuitive powers, there 
are some valuable remarks in Professor Whewell's " Letter to 
the Author of the * Prolegomena Logica/ '^ p. 10, et seq. 
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equally holds good, that every branch of our know- 
ledge passes through the intuitive form before it can 
become realized either in a verbal or a logical expres- 
sion. Even if we learn the expressions and the forms 
of truth hy heart previous to eny inward realization 
of it, still we must go back to the sphere of intuition, 
and grasp it there, before the words and the propositions 
possess to us either a spirit or a life. 

(c.) We must not forget that the intuitive powers are 
all open to the influence of human culture, historically 
considered. It is sometimes argued that certain facts 
cannot be known intuitively, because they are only 
found in connexion with a given degree of human 
cultivation, and in cases where men are brought into 
contact with ready-formed and verbally-inculcated ideas. 
We have already shown, however, that the intuitive 
powers universally grow up ' under the guidance of 
experience and culture, as well as all the rest of our 
faculties; so that in proportion as the entire man 
arrives at a higher development, his intuitions will 
become at once more vivid in their character, and 
more wide in their range. 

It is in this intuitional culture that civilization 
itself mainly consists. For, if we compare the civili- 
zation of one of the higher types of mankind, such 
as the Greek, with one of the lower, like the Hottentot, 
we cannot fail to see a natural sensibility of mind in 
the one, which, independently of all external advantages, 
raises it incomparably higher in the scale of history 
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than anything to which the other has hitherto attained. 
When the intuitive faculties, indeed, are strongly deve- 
loped, there is no limit we can place to the light which 
they will spontaneously cast over every subject of 
human thought. There is no reason, per se, why 
every man in an advanced state of cultivation should 
not be as sensitive to harmony as was Mozart, as 
intuitive of beauty as Raphael, as readily apprehensive 
of poetic imagery as Shakespeare, as instinct with 
nature as Goethe, as open to moral and religious 
influences as Paul and John. 

9. This leads us to our last remark, which combines, 
in short, the matter of all the rest. Intuition (as we 
conclude from the whole foregoing analysis) is that 
precise attitude of the soul, in which it sees the 
various relationships of the universe presented to it 
spontaneously as an immediate objective reality. The 
appreciation of truth, accordingly, which is involved in 
it, must arise from that primaeval harmony which exists 
between the universe itself, and our own inward 
spiritual nature.* 



IV.— ON THE PHRASEOLOGY EMPLOYED IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

As a large amount of misunderstanding constantly 
arises in all questions relating to mental phenomena^ 

• See, again, Fischer's "Grundziige des Syst der Phil.,** voL 
iL, p. 174. 
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from the indefiniteness of words, and the previous 
notions frequently attached to them, it is important, 
in conclusion, to offer a few remarks in explanation 
of the terms above employed. 

In using the word intuition to signify the primary 
mode of intelligence just explained, we are simply 
returning to the phraseology which has been sanctioned 
by the highest authorities in the history of philosophy. 
The schoolmen in the middle ages, following the sug- 
gestions of Aristotle, and viewing the whole question 
on its logical side, divided all human knowledge into 
two species, ^^ cognitio intuitiva/' and ^^ cognitio abstract 
tiva" By intuitive knowledge they signified that which 
we gain by an immediate presentation of the real indi- 
vidual object ; by abstractive, that which we gain and 
hold through the medium of a general term : the one 
being, in more modem language, a perception, the other 
a concept, 

Kant employed the term intuition, or, rather, the 
German equivalent, Anschauung, in its proper scholastic 
sense ; and throughout the whole critical school which 
followed in his footsteps, we find it strictly used 
to signify that immediate knowledge which the mind 
acquires of the properties of an individual object, when 
such object is brought into direct contact with the 
human faculties through the external senses.* 

* It should be remarked, however, that this applies to 
what Kant terms empirical intuition; he maintained also the 
existence of 9k pure intuition, which determines the formal and 
d priori conditions of all our perceptive knowledge. 
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Modem writers on Logic^ in our country, have fol- 
lowed the same phraseology. Thus the author of the 
" Outhne of the Laws of Thought '* writes (p. 1) : — 
^' The intellect gains a knowledge of things hy means 
of certain representations which they generate within it, 
when subjected to observation. Such representations 
are of various kinds, differing in extent, in clearness, 
in value : some are of individuals only, and these are 
termed intuitions; some are gained from intuitions, 
by an internal process hereafter to be explained, these 
we call conceptions.^* 

In the ideal controversy, which Reid originated in 
this country, the term intuition was laid aside, and 
that of perception (only in a more restricted meaning), 
took its place. As that controversy turned especially 
upon the mode in which we come to the knowledge 
of material objects, the term perception came to be 
employed as simply correlative to sensation ; indicating, 
namely, the intellectual side of the process, by which 
we gain our knowledge of the external world, and its 
material properties. Thus it became generally appro- 
priated as the technical expression for this particular 
phenomenon throughout Europe at lai^. 

A very marked inconvenience arose from this restric- 
tion of the term. It became generally imagined, that 
the exercise of the human intelligence, which is 
directed to the immediate apprehension of the qualities 
of external things, forms a distinct and peculiar faculty 
in itself, totally different from that by which we appre- 
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hend, with like directness, the materials of all other 
departments of truth. The fact that our immediate 
knowledge of corporeal qualities must rest upon a 
primary behef, or an intuitive perception, or a primitive 
harmony between the mind and nature, or some other 
equivalent expression, has been constantly maintained 
in all the schools which sprung forth from the 
" Common Sense '^ philosophy down to the present 
day; but it has not been generally seen amongst these 
schools, that the soul thus brought into contact with 
the imiverse, gains not only an intuitive perception of 
its corporeal constitution; but that it grasps in this 
spontaneous unreflective form the elements of all the 
truths in nature, which matured thought can at any 
future time develop into a reflective and explicit form. 

In Germany, this inconvenience has not existed. 
The term intuition, and its equivalent Anschauungy have 
there been retained in their broader signification, and 
thus the true idea has been conserved, even by 
means of the current phraseology, that it is one and 
the same mode of intelhgence, by which we apprehend, 
in this primary spontaneous form, all the other, as 
well as the mere physical facts of the universe 
around us. 

Since, then, the term perception has now become 
naturalized in this country, as applicable simply to 
material qualities, I have continued to employ it in 
this sense ; and have re-introduced the term intuition 
to signify the same spontaneous form of intelhgence in 
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its universal application to all human truth. Percep- 
tion, therefore, will mean intuition, applied simply 
to the apprehension of material properties. Thus the 
one will be the genus, the other the species. 

The chief difficulty we encounter in determining the 
proper phraseology for these phenomena, arises from 
their involving in them so many of the characteristics 
both of intellect and feeling. This has led some to 
indicate them by the terms sentiment, feeling, sensi- 
biUty, emotion ; and others by a phraseology running 
parallel with such words as thought, notion, conception, 
idea. I have already shown that the terms intelligence 
and feeling, do not mark distinct faculties at all, but only 
different sides of all the stages of our mental develop- 
ment. Accordingly, when the term feeling is em- 
ployed to designate intuitive phenomena, it must 
imply feelings of such a nature, that they involve a direct 
realization and inward experience of truth. If, on the 
other hand, such phenomena be referred to thought, or 
reason, yet they must be rational, in such wise as to 
include a spontaneous and emotive exercise of the intel- 
lect, rather than a voluntary and logical one. Was the 
immediate perception and appreciation of the laws of 
harmony, for example, in the infant Mozart, due to the 
strength of his reason, or the power of a given 
susceptibihty ? If we say to the strength of his 
reason, we must evidently employ the term reason as 
involving much that is contained in the feelings ; if we 
say, to a given sentiment or sensibility, yet it must 
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have been a sensibility which did not exclude but posi- 
tively involved the perception and application of truth. 
So in morals ; if we refer a refined moral nature to rea- 
son, we must use the word altogether in a modified sense^ 
and distinguish^ as Kant did^ the practical reason from 
the speculative ; if we say, to a moral feeling, yet we 
must not exclude from the function of that feeling the 
deep appreciation of all that is contained in mortd 
idea. 

These considerations show us what a field lies open 
for contending about words and phrases in all subjects 
relating to our mental operations, while there may 
possibly be no difference of opinion respecting the 
phenomena themselves. I have employed the term 
intuition, as involving neither an intellectual nor an 
emotional theory on the question ; but as simply indi- 
cating the facts of the case as we find them. 

The real facts, I believe, are these : first, that every 
branch of human knowledge passes through the in- 
tuitive before it reaches the reflective form. Secondly, 
that the intuitive modes of intelligence are more neariy 
allied to the phenomena of the feeUngs than those 
which are more abstract. Thirdly, that there is no 
actual separation in nature between intelligence, feeling, 
and will, but that they are, from the first, more or less 
commingled with each other. Lastly, that for the 
sake of analysis we may consider the intellectual side 
of every mental operation apart from the emotional 
and voluntary j and that we are not abusing or twisting 
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the facts of the case, when we employ the term intu- 
ition to designate this intellectual side of our mental 
activity on that early stage of its development, when 
it deals only with objects immediately presented to it 
from without. 

If any one objects to the term intuition, let him 
employ another which he likes better; but no change 
of phraseology can obliterate the mental facts which lie 
patent all around us, and are verified in the experience 
of every hour. 



CHAPTER V. 

THIRD STAGE OF INTELLIGENCE.— INTELLIGENCE 

AS REPRESENTATION. 



The distinction of immediate and mediate cognition it is of the 
highest importance to establish, for it is one without which the 
whole philosophy of knowledge must remain involved in ambiguities. 
* * * A mediate cognition (inasmuch as the thing known is 
held up or mirrored to the mind in a vicarious representation) may 
be called a befbesentatiye cognition. — Hamilton. 



We have now gone through two stages of mental 
phenomena, each distinguished by certain well-defined 
features. In the sensational stage, the mind is least 
free; it acts, as yet, in immediate response to some 
physical impulse, and only prepares the way for a 
higher intellectual stage by leading us imperceptibly to 
the separation of self from the whole multiplicity of 
fleeting impressions, which pass through the conscious- 
ness. 

This separation once efiected, we commence the 
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second^ or intuitional stage. Here the soul^ though 
attaining somewhat more of free activity, yet remains 
under the immediate influence of the external realities 
which surround it. In all our intuitions, the mind 
is, as it were, sunk in the object of its contemplation. 
The phenomena of the universe — Le,, its physical 
qualities, its beauty, its teleological constitution, and 
its relation to the infinite, all are viewed, not so much 
as objects of thought , as objects of sentiment dJcA feeling. 
The thing perceived stands face to face with the perci- 
pient mind, and the latter, wholly immersed in its 
object, exercises hardly any self-conscious activity in 
the apprehension of it. On this very account intuitive 
knowledge, though less definite, yet, as we before said, 
is more real to truth than any other ; so much so, that 
we must always recur to it, from time to time, to 
prevent ourselves while in the pursuit of knowledge 
from being made the sport of biarren abstractions. 

For the intellect, however, to become folly developed, 
it must pass beyond the sphere of intuition ; for it is 
evident, that so long as intelligence takes the form of a 
mere subjective experience nothing can become, in the 
logical sense, definitely known or clearly comprehended. 
Before an object can be distinctly understood, it must 
first be projected out of ourselves, made to stand 
altogether apart from our immediate experience, and 
assume the character of an independent intellectual 
reality. Until this is the case, all intelligence is, if we 
may so express it, in a fluid state; it comes to no 
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shape^ crystallizes into no clear conceptions^ but 
remains wholly identified with the momentary feelings 
of the thinking subject. 

How then, we inquire, can this separation be accom- 
plished ? How can we possibly get beyond the sphere 
of intuition^ or disentangle ourselves from the influence 
of subjective impressions ? The answer to this inquiry 
wiU introduce us to another stage of mental activity. 
It will point us to a power of mind by which we are 
enabled^ firsts to recal our experiences^ and then after- 
wards to build upon them a still higher form of know- 
ledge in the process of our intellectual development. The 
objects of perception^ when thus recalled^ belong to a new 
and an ideal world. They are no longer mere impressions 
— ^no longer subjective feelings ; they have now become 

REPRESENTATIVE IDEAS. OuT UCXt duty^ thcu^ is tO 

enter somewhat closely into the phenomena of human 
inteUigence whilst in the representative form. 



I.— OF THE MEMORY. 

The first phenomenon we shall have to consider as 
belonging to this stage of intelligence is the memory. 
Before entering into the analysis which this term will 
require, we may take the opportunity of ofiering one 
preliminary observation, which it will be important 
constantly to keep in view. The human mind from 
its earliest existence comprehends implicitly^ and that 
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in the very mode of its existence^ everything which its 
interior nature is calcnlated afterwards to develop. 
Hence^ although there are particular periods in its 
development^ in which each specific form of mental 
activity comes into more prominent operation than the 
rest, yet the rudiments of them all are present from the 
firsts and manifest themselves for a time, in a merely 
impulsive manner. For example, the earliest instincts 
contain a certain amount of unconscious recuon in 
them, as proved by their effects, although reason, 
as a complete and explicit fact, does not appear 
till very late in the mind^s organic growth. In short, 
by a close analysis, we may find on the sphere of 
sensation the analogue of every subsequent mental 
operation. 

This -being kept in mind, it will be seen, that to 
trace the natural history of memory from the first, we 
must look for its rudiments upon the primary sphere 
of the mind's activity. 

The very earliest sensations we experience, it is well 
known, find a lodgment in our mental being, which 
renders them more or less capable of reproduction. 
Every nervous impression to which the mind gives 
a response leaves in some mysterious way an inner 
trace behind it, which nothing appears afterwards able 
to obliterate. It is true, that very early impressions 
do not often return to us consciously, and yet it is not 
difficult to discover, that it is by the accumulation of 
such impressions that the perceptive faculty from a 
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mere power becomes gradually developed into a great 
and a universal mental /act* 

This early accumulation^ then^ of mental traces is 
the primary and instinctive form of memory. When our 
intuitions are revived^ so that we are fully conscious of 
the aflSnity between the type and the antitype, then we 
are said to possess memory, properly so called^ And 
we shall see hereafter, that the process of recalling 
ideas that are fully formed and expressed in language is 
designated by another term still, namely, recollection. 

To trace the exact process included \mder the term 
memory, let us consider what has already preceded it. 
Sensations in infinite variety have been experienced; 
a self-consciousness and a world-consciousness have 
dawned upon us; and the soul, by virtue of its 
intuitive powers, has begun to see and appreciate 
truth in the depth of its own inward sentiments. 
These intuitions, however, are in each case but the 
passing realizations of the moment — the actual 
experience with which each instant is filled, and 
nothing more. With the vagueness attending all 
knowledge based upon this foundation we in due time 
become instinctively dissatisfied. We want to see facts 
in a brighter light — to scan the individual objects of 
perception more fully and perfectly. A fresh mental 
activity accordingly soon arises out of this wish, which 
we term attention, 

• See Beneke's " Psychologie," chap. iii. Von der Reproduc- 
tion der Spuren. 
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By attention, we mean simply tlie mind's effort to 
grasp any given intuition with the utmost degree of 
cleameaa, to fix it within <is, to stamp it upon the 
soul as deeply and indelibly as possible. We have 
already shown that the muid is active to a certain 
extent during the whole process of intuition — ^that it 
meets the sensational impression, idealizes it, and 
gives it the primary form of knowledge. Here, 
however, a higher degree of activity comes into play. 
The mind not only perceives as Iruih what the objec- 
tive world presents as reality, it does more. It seizes 
upon the prominent features in each perception, 
throws them out into hold relief, and thus creates, 
by its own inherent power, a new and peculiar aspect 
of the entire phenomenon. It is this peculiar act of 
attention which, as we shall now see, prepares the way 
for the process of reproduction. 

The more free and active the mind is in performing 
any given operation, the more permanent, as a general 
rule, is the result. A mere sensation, however vivid at 
the moment, soon passes away, so that it can never be 
recalled with anything at all approaching its original 
intensity. An intuition can be more fully reproduced, 

I but not perfectly so. It ia hut a cold and faded 
shadow which the soul retains even of its brightest 
intuitive momenta. When, however, the mind has 
vohmtarily fixed its attention upon any object — when 
it has singled out cei-tain prominent points, and has 
thus constructed for itself a new representation of the 
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whole phenomenon, then, although the object may 
pass away, the idea of it so constructed will be capable 
of almost perfect reviviscence. 

The truth of this may be tested by daily observation. 
After gazing upon any object of beauty — a landscapcj 
a picture, a countenance — what is it that we can 
recal? Not the precise tints — not the lights and 
shadows of the scene — not those elements of it which 
approach most to a purely sensational character. What 
we recal is the whole idea in the precise form in which 
it seized the attention. The prominent outlines of this 
idea remain in the mind almost as welldefined as 
ever; the rest of it glides back into unconscious obli- 
vion. Memory, accordingly, is nothing more than the 
REPETITION, apart from the real phenomenon, of the same 
process of attention, tohich the mind has already performed 
in its presence. If it be originally performed with great 
intensity, and under the stimulus of strong feeling, 
or if it have been repeated a great number of times. The 
reproduction will be so much the easier. The reason 
why such reproduction can take place at all is, because 
the process of attention, which necessarily precedes 
memory, is an act of the mind's own intellectual 
power; and any act which it can do once under the 
stimubis qf the real object, it finds little difficulty in 
repeating, even when that object is no longer present.^ 

• See Erdmann's " Grundriss der Psychologie," sec. 98. 
Eigentlich liegt in der Erinnerung eine Gestalt der Intelli- 
genz verborgen, welche ihren Gegenstand bildet (oder formt). 
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To Bay, therefore, that memory is a reEewed sensa- 
tion, or a prolonged sensation, or any kind of repro- 
duction of a sensation, is wholly incorrect. We can 
neither prolong nor revive our sensations. They come 
and they go; they fill up the esperience of a given 
moment, and then disappear for ever. W7iaf ive 
reproduce is simply the product of the mind's own free 
activity. If any sensation has aroused the mind's 
attention — if we have gazed intently upon it — if we 
have idealized it — if we have seized upon its prominent 
features, and thus placed it before ua under a peculiar 
aspect of our own, then we may easily recal it; — just 
as easily, in fact, as we can repeat the operation by 
which it was first brought out to view. Thus, then, 
wc see, that memory is simply the repetition of a simple 
mental operation, called attention, accompanied with 
the coueciousnesa of its prior existence. 

Next let ns consider the immediate object with 
which the mind deals in the case of memory. We 
have experienced, I will suppose, a given mental 
perception some time ago; our attention has been 
du^cted to it, and haa stamped it in outline upon 
the mind, in the manner we have just explained. 
Now, I happen to recal it, or, to use the common 
phrase, to remember it. What is it, then, that I 
recal ? Or what is it that the mind is immediately 
contemplating, at the moment when I am said to 

und Solches. welclies onprUnglich {dJi., desaen Origioal) 
gegeben ist, sicb praseat macht, d.h., welches reprdsenlirt, 
I 3 
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remember a thing long gone by? The mind is 
evidently no longer dealing with the thing itself, nor 
with the sensation, nor with the perception which 
accompanied the sensation. It is dealing with a mental 
representation of it — i.e., with an idea. 

Here, then, there comes to view an entirely new 
phase of our intellectual life. Instead of receiving 
sensations, instead of being sunk in the depth of our 
intuitions, we are now contemplating an object as it 
has been represented within us by an intellectual 
process of our ovm. We have taken that object out of 
one sphere and raised it into another; we have brought 
it over, in fact, into an ideal world, in which we can 
view it calmly and leisurely; and in order to con- 
template its main features as forming one united 
intellectual reality, we have suppressed all that was 
unessential to them in the original perception. This 
is the first step in the process of representation — a step 
which is necessary to all the rest, and without which 
knowledge itself, in the higher sense, could never 
exist. So far, then, with regard to the psychological 
character of memory. The next step leads us to 
consider the phenomTna of 



II.— IMAGINATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

The image or representation, which memory recals of 
any past object, is always connected in the conscious- 
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nesa with the previons perception of the object itself, 
and with the procesa of attention, by means of which 
it was still further idealized. Although we deal, 
therefore, in this case with a representative 'idea, yet 
that idea is not yet consciously freed from its con- 
nexion with the outward reality. It is formed, to a 
great extent, in accordance with the perception we 
experienced of that reality, or, at any rat«, after the 
pattern of its most prominent features. 

The whole process of memory, however, is only intro- 
ductory to a subsequent step. The image we form 
of an object may become so idealised, that, after a time, 
we lose sight of its conncxioTi with any given event 
in nature, and retain it, as a kind of fixed representa- 
tion or idea, altogether separated from any reference 
to time or place. The representative faculty, arrived 
at this stage of its activity, is termed imagirwtian. 

The term imagination is applied to two processes, the 
one of which holds a somewhat higher place than the 
other in the scale of mental development. The lower 
of these two processes is termed reproductive imagina- 
tion, and answers exactly to what has been just 
described. Its office is to store the mind with ideal 
images, constructed, through the medium of attention 
and memory, out of our immediate perceptions. These 
images, when laid up in the mind, form types, with 
which we can compare any new phenomena we meet 
with, and which help us to begin the important work of 
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ledncing onr experienoea to some appreciable degree 
of unitv.* 

m 

Did they not exists every fresh pereeptiim wonld 
be a new wonder; our fife would be spent in gaziiig 
with absorbed attention^ npon erery thing around 
ns^ — jnst like the life of the ehfld, before the memory 
and the imagination have duly come into play. 

We may note the difference in our mental state, 
arising firom the possession of these inward representa- 
tions^ if we only observe a child and an adult looking;, 
for the first time, at some natural curiositv. The diild 
is all wonder and amazement; he never tires of gazing ; 
the intuitive process^ which goes on within him^ moves 
and interests the feelings, but does not eng^e the 
understanding. The adult^ on the contrary^ aa soon 
as he has taken a first view^ mentally compares the 
thing with some idea he has already stored in his mind, 
i.e., he either verifies, or he corrects some previous con- 
ception^ and^ that done^ is satisfied. The effect^ there- 
fore^ of this new treasure of inward ideas is to raise 
the mind more and more above the immediate influence 
of external impressions; — ^to give it an independent 
material, on which it can employ its own intellectaal 

* Hence Xant attributes to the imaginatioii the office of 
producing Schemata ; those mediating representations between 
the senses and the understanding, which bridge over the gnlph 
between the particular and the universaL — Kritik der leinen 
Vemunft — Transcendental Analytiek, book iL, chap. 1. 
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activity; to create for it a new intelligible world, in 
which it can see the phenomena of the real world, 
newly arranged, and, at the same time, coloured by the 
hue of its own personal activity.* 

Prom these explanations it will be easily seen, how 
impoi'tant a part the imagination plays generally in the 
production and development of human knowledge. 
By it the mind ia furnished with an infinite variety of 
inward represmiations, separated from any circum- 
stances of time and place, and containing on that 
account the first germ, both of abstraction and of 
generalization. By means of these types it is, that 
we possess the power of riglitly appreciating every 
subsequent experience, and thus become fiu-nished 
with a rich and ever-growing material for future 
thought. Through their instrumentaUty, in fine, the 
fruits of all experience become regularly cumulative, 
forming a sohd mass of inward idea, capable of 
instantaneous reproduction, and consequently ready for 
hourly use.f 

Such is the lower, though not the least important, 
kind of imagination. The higher kind of imagination 
is that which is called ^jrocfucft'uc or creative. To under- 
stand the nature of this, we must suppose the repro- 
ductive process to be already in full operation ; that 
is, we must suppose a number of ideas to be already 



• Seeonlhia — Erdmann.- 

t Imagination, in this aei 

termed by Stewart conception 



-GcuD4riBBderPBychologie,aec.lOO. 
ae,iavHCy nearly the aameaa what ia 
—FUT. of Human Mind, part i., c. 3. 
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formed^ and stored up within the mind. These ideas^ 
as we before showed^ are constmcted by a process of 
attention out of the multiplicity of our immediate 
perceptions^ and will consist^ therefore^ not so much 
of the representations of entire objects, as of those parts 
and features of them^ which appear most prominent 
and striking to each individual mind. 

Now it is by no means necessary that these ideas 
should be reproduced in an isolated manner. They 
may be combined together^ so as to form new images^ 
which^ though composed of the elements given in the 
original representations^ yet are now purely mental 
creations of our own. Thus I may have an image 
of a rock in my mind^ and another image of a diamond. 
I combine these two together, and create the purely 
ideal representation of a diamond rock. The elements 
being infinite in number, the combinations may, of 
course, be infinitely varied too. Just in proportion to 
the activity, with which the play of fancy goes on, 
image will succeed image, and assume, according to 
the characteristic habit of the mind, a grotesque, a 
beautiful, a diverting, or some other- distinctive form. 

Whilst, however, the flow of images through the 
consciousness, and their after-combination dependgreatly 
upon the peculiar temperament of each individual, yet 
there are general laws, which to a certain extent hold 
good throughout mankind at large, by which this 
succession takes place. i/ 

These are usually termed the laws of association. 
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and constitTJte a class of phenomena, whichj from the 
time of Aristotle downwards, have occupied, more or 
less, the attention of psychological writers. To gain 
some critical idea of the laws of association, let it be 
first of all observed, that coneciousness itself is only 
possible under the condition of a succession of pheno- 
mena in the mind. If the flow in the stream of our 
thoughts stands still, consciousness stands still with 
it; we become immersed in the present; and only 
awake to a consciousness of it, when the tide flows on 
again, and we see from that very fact, where we were 
then, and where we are now. 

In the case of perception, the succession of pheno- 
mena is provided for, and even necessitated, by the 
changing induencea of things around us. But when we 
shut out the material universe from our view, when we 
become occupied with mental images only, and retire 
into our own self-created intelligible world, — then, 
there must manifestly exist certain inward laws, regu- 
lating that succession of mental phenomena, by which 
consciousness itself has to be perpetually sustained, aud 
carried forward. 

These laws, we find, from & very slight considera- 
tion, rary, greatly, in regard Iwth to their certainty 
and theii" universaUty. There are, at least, four dif- 
ferent daases, which can be readily pointed out, 
all materially diflFering in this respect from each other. 

I. In the first class we include those cases where 
there is an essential affinity in nature between the asso- 
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(dated ideas. Many of our ideas^ we perceiye^ exist 
as correlates^ the one of which absolutely involves the 
other. Thus the word father stands in correlation to 
^^^7 — %^ to darkness^ — good to m/, &c. Others^ 
again^ ^tand in the correlation of cause and effect ; as 
the sun and daylight^ — ^fire and warmth^ — stiow and 
cold^ &c. In all such instances as these^ the one idea 
necessarily suggests the other^ firom the very fsxA: of 
their constituting together one whole phenomenon in our 
past experience. Their observed unity in nature neces- 
sitates a unity in thought ; for every process of perceptive 
experience^ by which the one image has been formed, 
has also contributed its share to form the other. This 
law of correlation^ then^ may be reckoned absolute and 
umversal.*^ 

2. The second class of associations are those, in 
which there is a real similarity between the two 
objects; as when one countenance or one landscape 
or one edifice suggests another, which resembles it. 
Such suggestions depend upon that peculiar law of our 
nature by which an existing idea tends to bring into 
consciousness other ideas of a similar character, which 
we have already experienced. The similarity, however, 
may be one not only oi feature, but of function. Thus 
the arm of a man may suggest the arm of a chair ; — 
or the head of a man, the head of an army. This is the 
basis of what is usually termed analogy ; and which, in 

• Sir W. Hamilton has termed it the law of relativity or 
integrations, — See " Dissertations on Iteidf^' note D***. 
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the above instance^ may be thus stated: — ^As head: 
man : : general : army. The law of similarity, though 
universal in its operation, is by no means so absolute 
and uniform as that of correlation. The mind of each 
individual, from its own peculiar constitution, plays a 
considerable part in the manner and degree of its 
operation. If the representation or analogy exhibit 
the associated object, in the exact way, in which it 
has struck our attention, the suggestion will be imme- 
diate and powerful; if, in any other way, the sugges- 
tion will be proportionally weaker. 

In an intellectual as well as a scientific point of view, 
this law is of the utmost weight in our mental develop- 
ment. It is by seizing upon similarities, as we shall 
hereafter see, that the processes of abstraction and gene- 
ralization are carried forward : while the suggestions of 
analogy form the most fruitful hints for all kinds of 
scientific research. 

3. The third class of associations are those, in which 
there is an artificial rather than a real affinity between 
the associated ideas. It may be termed the law of 
contiguity. This artificial affinity may arise from a 
co-existence of phenomena, either in regard to time or 
place. Things which have no natural connexion, yet 
become indelibly associated in our minds, when we 
have been accustomed to witness theiii often at the 
same period, or in the same locality. The mental 
experiences, by which the one image has been formed, 
have 80 frequently involved the elements, which enter 
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into the other^ that a close connexion has gradually 
become cemented between them. Moreover, if the 
objects related have been absolutely co-existent, they 
will always be reproduced simultaneously ; while if, on 
the other hand, they have been witnessed in succession, 
they will reproduce themselves only in succession. 
This law of co-existence and succession, though subject 
to miiior variations and modifications, yet may also 
be regarded, in the broad outline of its operation, as 
universally applicable to humanity at large. Although 
by no means so influential in relation to our intel- 
lectual development as those laws, which are grounded 
in nature itself, yet it subserves the most important 
purposes in reference to the powers of memory, and 
is indispensable, as preparing us for the practical avoca- 
tions of human life. 

4. The fourth class of associations are those, which 
depend wholly upon the temperament and idiosyncrasies 
of the individual. The peculiar mode in which we 
attend to any series of phenomena, the influence of 
the feelings and will upon our mental operations, 
the tendencies of the mind to unite facts under one 
aspect rather than another, the strength of the passions, 
the vividness of the fancy, all modify, more or less, 
the flow of our mental associations. The causes of 
these differences we cannot divine; they lie beneath 
our gaze in the organic structure of the entire man, 
and belong really to the department of anthropology, 
rather than psychology. The psychological part of 
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the law lies simply in the fact — ^that men^ universally , 
are influenced in their suggestions by the peculiarities 
of their own temperament, as well as by the more 
general causes, which we have akeady described.* 

* '< The law of association is this : That empirical ideas 
which often follow each other, create a habit in the mind, 
whenever the one is produced, for the other always to follow. 
To require a physiological explanation of this is in vain. . . 
No explanation of it is practical — that is, it cannot be em- 
ployed for any use, because we have no knowledge of the 
brain and of the points in it, where the traces of impressions 
out of consciousness might come into union sympathetically 
with one another, by mutually touching each other.*' — Kanfs 
« Anthropologie,'* 182. 

In this passage Kant has gone a little too far, in denying the 
possibility of all physiological explanations. The following 
passage from Dr. Carpenter's "Physiology," goes somewhat 
further, — as far, perhaps, as it is possible to go, at present, in 
this direction : — 

" The readiness with which associations are formed varies 
greatly in different individuals, and at different periods of life. As 
a general rule, it is far greater during the period of growth and 
development, than after the system has come to its full maturity ; 
and remembering that those new functional relations, between 
other parts of the nervous system, which give rise to the 
secondarily automatic movements, or acquired instincts, are 
formed during the same period, it seems fair to surmise that 
the substance of the cerebrum grows to the conditions under 
which it is habitually exercised : and as its subsequent nutrition, 
according to the general laws of assimilation, takes place on 
the same plan, we can understand the well-known force of early 
associations, and the obstinate persistance of early habits of 
thought." — Human Physiology ^ p. 802. 
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The association of ideas exhibits the mind in a state 
of more free and self-determined activity than any, 
which we have before considered. Up to this period, 
it has been bound down to exercise itself upon what is 
given in our actual experience ; now, however, it has 
broken loose from this, forms free representations of 
its own, and begins to Uve in an ideal world, in which 
every phenomenon is strictly of its ovm production. 
Nor is this all. It can now pass from idea to idea, 
not by any outward constraint, but by virtue of an 
internal law of its own nature. All alike shows, 
that, one after the other, the bonds, which circum- 
scribe the freedom of the intellect, are being 
loosened,: — ^that it becomes less and less determined by 
the outward world, and more so by the structure of its 
own being. 

Throughout all these processes of the imagination, 
moreover, we can see a gradual approach to the region 
of the general and the abstract. The more concrete 
elements, which are present in all our intuitions, 
gradually disappear ; the mind becomes occupied more 
and more with the prominent features ; these features 
become detached from their original connexion with 
any given time and place, and remain, as independent 
ideas, in the mind — ^portions of images, retaining, 
indeed, the hue of external reality, but yet gradually 
losing the clearness of their colouring, in proportion as 
they grow up into a more purely ideal form. Before 
the process of generalization, however, can become 
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complete^ another aid is necessary^ — I mean that which 
springs from the use of outward signs. This leads us 
to consider — 



m.— THE SEMATIC POWER. 

Through the whole of this representative stage of the 
mind's activity, one main purpose has been steadily kept 
in view. That purpose is, to separate the thing about 
which the mind is occupied, as completely as possible, 
from the restraints of outward experience ; and thus to 
render it a distinct and intelligible object of contempla- 
tion, which can be placed, at pleasure, either within or 
without the consciousness of the moment. Every fresh 
process we have noted has contributed somewhat to 
this end ; and yet the end itself is not yet fully secured. 
In memory, and in all the different forms of imagina- 
tion, a considerable intuitive element is still present, 
unresolved into pure idea. The images with which the 
mind deals have stUl much of the freshness and 
colouring of reality. It is true, they may be, in the 
ease of productive imagination, purely mental crea- 
tions ; yet they are creations, formed out of fragments 
of our real perceptions, and closely related, therefore, 
to our subjective experiences. 

Something is yet wanting, before the inward repre- 
sentation can be projected, mentally, quite ovi of 
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ourselves ; before it can become wholly objective, take 
an independent intellectual position^ or be recalled and 
dismissed at pleasure^ without losing any of its dis- 
tinctive features. This complete result is eflfected only 
by the use of signs. 

Until signs are employed^ our mental images are not 
held clearly apart : they merge, like dissolving views, 
into one another. Our life, in fact, without them 
would be more like a dream than a waking reality, — 
portions of a thousand different ideas perpetually com- 
bining with and melting into one another. Language, 
on the other hand, forms a new world, in which all our 
mental processes are objectified — ^held clearly apart — 
and not only made distinct to ourselves, but so 
embodied as to be rendered likewise separate intel- 
lectual realities to other minds as well.* Our next 

• Compare the following passage from W. Von Humboldt : 
" It is our inward activity, that constructs the ohfect in thought. 
For no kind of intelligence can be considered as a barely 
receptive contemplation of a present object The activity of the 
senses must unite itself synthetically with the inward processes 
of the mind ; the representation then frees itself from this 
connexion, — ^becomes an object to the subjective faculty, and, at 
last, having been so perceived, returns to it back again. To 
this end, however, language is indispensable. For whilst the 
mental effort forces a passage through the lips, the product of it 
returns back to it through the ear. The representation is, 
therefore, transferred into a true objectivity ^ without becoming 
the less subjective. Speech alone can do this ; and without this 
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object, then, must be to analyze the paychological 
elements, which are contained in what we have termed 
the semalic power. 

We will now suppose, that the mind has arrived 
at the point of development indicated by and involved 
in the association of its ideas. The process of abstrac- 
tion has gone so far forward, that some of the most 
striking qualities of the phenomena around us have 
been formed into independent mental representations, 
and now exist in the mind distinct from any given 
object to which they consciously apply. In nature, 
however, the qualities of all perceived phenomena, we 
well know, take a variable character. At one time 
they are more intense than at another; anon, they 
will vary in kind as well as degi-ee ; all of which 
changes render it the more difficult for the inteUect to 
unite them under one common representation, or to 
seize upon the precise features which will best include 
the whole. So long as the representation remains 
purely subjective, it is in all probability impossible to 
do BO ; for the influences to which the mind is open 
on every side lend to all our inward perceptions and 
ideas a very unfixed and fluctuating character. Could 
the idea only be projected from within to the world 
without; could it be separated from the variable states 

perpetual transference of aubject to object, and object to subject 
(which is accomplished only by language,) co coneepl can 
be formed, and, Eonsequently, no thinking ia possible." — " Intro- 
duelian to Kaiei-Sprache." 
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of the soul ; could it hecome fixed in an objective form, 
then there would be a middle point out of the mind 
itself, around which all the future fluctuations to which 
it is exposed would revolve — a kind of invariable type 
to which every future experience on the question could 
be referred. 

The objectifying of our inward ideas, then, is a 
process most important to the progress of our knowledge, 
and one to the completion of which the soul is impelled 
with all the force of its intellectual nature. The first 
effort to do so is, perhaps, seen in the choice of a 
symbol, which, having a natural affinity to the idea, 
can be used to signify it. The early periods of human 
development show evident marks of a symbolic lan- 
guage. At first, such language would be a rough imita- 
tion of the real phenomenon produced by movements of 
the outward organs, or by inarticulate sounds. Soon, 
however, objects in nature would be selected, that have 
an obvious analogy with the mental image ; the more 
so because those objects are fixed, and do not depend, 
as mere imitation does, upon the act of the moment. 
Thus, when we see the lion taken as an emblem 
of fierceness; the horse, of swiftness; the dove, or 
the lamb, of gentleness ; when we see this> too, as the 
most natural form, in which the untutored mind 
expresses its ideas, — we have before us, in all probability, 
the remnants of the process through which the power 
of expression first had to pass, ere it grew up into a 
more perfect form. 
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The use of such symbols is manifest. The images^ 
which the mind possesses of any given quality^ when 
once symboUzed, remain no longer merely subjective, 
and changeable representations. They are thrown into 
a fixed and a significant type, which performs, however 
imperfectly, the office of an abstract idea. The pre- 
sentation of that type will now recal the idea itself far 
more perfectly than could possibly have been the case 
had it not taken a symbol by which. to gain a constant 
expression; for it keeps one prominent feature in the 
whole mass of experiences uppermost, and arranges 
the rest all round it. 

It is not necessary, however, that the symbol should 
have any affinity in nature with the thing signified. It 
requires but a very slight increase of intellectual power 
to fix upon an arbitrary sign to serve the same purpose 
as the natural one ; and then just in proportion as the 
sign expresses only what the mind has consciously 
thought into it, it becomes just so much the more 
perfect as an instrument for embodying the idea. 

Thus, at length, the mind, at least partially, attains 
the end for which it had so long been striving, — namely, 
the complete separation of its ideas from the region of 
inward experience, and their embodiment in an objective 
reality. The relative position of the idea and the 
natural object has, in the meantime, become exactly 
reversed. In perception, the object took the initiative, 
and the idea was formed in response to the impression 
made upon us from without. Gradually, the direct 
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• 

influence of the object became less^ and the element 
supplied by the mind's activity greater; until now 
in the use of arbitrary signs^ we see the mind first 
constructing its own ideas^ and then freely embodying 
them in the object.* 

One step more is only necessary to make the sematic 
process complete : namely^ that instead of using some 
sigU; existing apart from ourselves^ for the embodiment 
of the idea, the mind should construct freely for itself^ 
the idea and the sign likewise. This is actually accom- 
plished in the very first articulate word that is uttered ; 
so that here, at length, in the word, we see the triumph 
of the representative faculty. In the construction of the 
elements of language, it has raised itself above feelings 
above intuition, above all the inward images of imagi- 
nation ji it has created a new external world, transferred 
into that world the phenomena of its inner life, and 
achieved the first step in the freedom of human thmight. 

In words, then, as we see, we have the peculiari- 
ties both of the perceptive and the representative 
elements in human knowledge combined. The pecu- 
liarity of perception is, that it supposes the presence 
of a real concrete object; while the representative 
faculty supposes the presence of an internal or ideal 
object. In language we have both. The sign, whether 
spoken or written, is objective — ^it appeals to the 
semes ; it comes to us from the outward world, and is 

• See Erdmann's " Psychologische Briefe;" especially the 
analysis he gives of the Origin of Language, in Letter 17. 
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constructed from elements of nature around ub. At 
tte same time it has no natural meaning, and contains 
no thought apart from the mind which created or uses 
it; its whole essence consists in its being the 
embodiment of an idea. In brief, it is idea objectified.* 

Language, then (containing, on the one hand, the 
properties of an outward world separate from thought, 
and, on the other hand, the properties of pure ideality 
as being wholly the product of mind,) forms a middle 
sphere of existence between thought and being, into 
which all the phenomena of the universe may be so 
translated as to become at once accessible to the human 
understanding. Nature and idea there meet together 
in one indissoluble unity. The materiabty of the one 
becomes plastic and penetrable to human thought, — 
the ethereal texture of the other becomes fixed and 
permanent as the rock on which its symbols are hewn. 
We perceive the phenomena of nature by virtue of the 
adaptation existing between it and our own minds ; we 
comprehend them only in the form of language. The 
world must he known through the word ; there alone it 

* So W. von Humboldt — the first man who raised the 
investigation of language to the dignity of a science : " Die 
Sprache gibt immer zugleich mit dem dargestellten Oliject die 
dadurch hervoi^ebraehte Empfindung wieder ; und knijpft in 
immer wiederholten Aeten die Welt mit dem Menaohen ; oder 
anders ausgedriickt, seine Selbatthiitigkeit, mit seiner Empfang- 
liehkeit in sieh zusammen." — "Introduction to Kawi-Sprache," 
p, 68. Compare also, Fichte's tract on the " Ursprung der 
Bprache." 
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is presented to us^ so as to be at once intelligible to 
the intellect.* 

We can now determine with some degree of accuracy 
the precise sphere of inward mental activity^ which is 
visibly represented by external signs. The first two 
stages of mental phenomena^ the sensational and the 
perceptive, have no words corresponding to them. 
Consisting entirely of subjective impressions, deter- 
mined by the peculiar circumstances and individuality 
of each mind, they cannot be externalised, or conveyed 
to another mind with any degree of completeness. 
It is always left to us to conjecture from the analogy 
of our own feelings, what is experienced by others, in 
reference both to their sensations and intuitions. No 
word that we can employ is able to convey their equi- 
valents to another, i.e., can make him feel a sensation 
which we feel, or experience an inward light, which 

• So, again, Wilhelm von Humboldt: "Es liegt in jeder 
Sprache eine eigenthiimliche Weltansicht. Wie der einzelne 
Laut zwischen den Gegenstand und den Menschen, so tritt 
die ganze Sprache zwischen ihn, und die innerlich und ausserlich 
auf ihn einwirkende Natur. Er umgibt sich mit einer Welt 
von Lauten, um die Welt von Gegenstanden in sich aufzunehmen 
und sich zu bearbeiten. Der Mensch lebt mit den Gegen- 
standen hauptsachlich, ja, (da Empfinden und Handeln in ihm 
von seinen Yorstellungen abhangen,) sogar ausschliesslich so, 
wie die Sprache sie ihm zufuhrt." — "Introduction to Kawi- 
Sprache," p. 74. Compare, also, "Feuerbach und die Philo- 
sophie," by R. Haym — a tract that penetrates with singular 
depth into this problem. 
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reveals the primary material of knowledge to our- 
selves. 

So soon, however, as we get within the region of 
representative ideas, the ease begins to alter. Such 
ideas are formed, as we have seen, out of a large mass 
of individual experiences, by seizing upon the prominent 
features, and leaving the rest to fade away out of the 
consciousness. Although, therefore, the individual 
experiences of every man may differ, and thus be 
incommunicable^ yet minds constituted like our own, 
and placed in similar circumstances, may easily cull 
certain ffeneral characteristics^ which enter into the per- 
sonal experience of all alike, and find at length that 
they can all agree upon some arbitrary sign by which 
to express them. This result, of course, can only take 
place after the representative faculty is considerably 
developed, and has carried us onwards to a considerable 
distance beyond the sphere of intuition. In cases of 
mere memory , for example, it could not be successfully^ 
accompUshed, because the mental image is here entirely 
dependent on the character of the particular expe- 
rience which it recals, and must be exclusively a func- 
tion of the individuaU Nor, for the same reason, can 
the process above described be carried out with any 
degree of completeness, even in cases of productive or 
reproductive imagination, until the images have attained 
a very considerable degree of generality. 

When, however, these images have been whoUy 
separated from time and place, when they have been 
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formed out of a vast number of experiences in auchi 
a way, that the common featureB only are conserved ; 
in brief, when the elements derived from our own I 
personality are well-nigh, auppressed, and those which 
flow from the more universal laws of mGQtal association 
only remain, then the sematic faculty comes at length 
into play, embodies the common representation in an 
outward sign, and leaves it there, as an intellectual 
reality, easily recognised by all who have gone through 
the same mental process as that, by which it has been 
gradually formed. All notional words, accordingly 
(leaving relational forma of expression for the present 
out of the question), which arise in the natural develop* 
nient of the human mind, answer to the region of repre- J 
sentatice ideas, when those ideas have attained their most I 
general e/iaraeter. They correspond exactly to that state 
of mental activity, where the imagination is passing 
over from its more concrete to its more absti-act form.* 
They become, in this way, the indispensable machinery 
by means of which the process of generalization and 
abstraction may be eventually completed, and the mind 
become elevated above the region of representative ideas 
into that of thought or intellect, properly so called. 

* " Die Sprache an sich at also Daoh dem gesagten nicht 
mit dem Denken jdentiech ; sonderii sie ist eine bestimmte Weise 
dea Denkens, — sie ist Denken in der Beatimiuung der Selbst- 
anschauung, — der Vorstetltrng." (" Classification der Sprachen, i 
von H, Steiutlial," p. 62, containing a very acute treatise e 
philoso])liy of language, the main result of which is espreased I 
in the above sentSDce.) 
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From the above analysis it becomes manifest, that 
words are not the immediate representatives of tbinga 
themselves, but of our more genera! images or ideaa 

them.* They represent the final result of a long 
^course of mental effort, throughout which we have been 

iconsciously collecting and associating the most im- 
irtant elements in our mental experiences, just so far 

they are necessary to classify the phenomena around 

under certain general representations, and so to form 
fixed objects of thought. 

Thus, in the primary sensation, we feel the external 
impulse of the real object, as it affects the nervous 
system, and through that the mind ; in perception, we 
translate that impulse into the form of intelligence, 
perceiving and knowing the objects affectine; us 
Jby virtue of the harmony that exists between 
Blind and nature. In memury and imagination, we 
embody our inward experiences in mental images or 
representative ideas ; and these ideas, when sufficiently 
generalized, we objectify, and fix in symbols or words. 
Words thus become the final expression of that entire 
mental process by which human knowledge reaches the 

I 'So Locke. " Give me leave to soy that it ia a perverting 
f 'flie use of words, aod brings unavoidable confusion and obscu- 
lity into their Bignification, whenever we make them aland for 
any thing but those ideas we have in our own minds." {" Essay," 
book iii., chap. 2.) The whole chapter on " Words or Language 
in Gieneral" should be well studied by every student of mental 
■dence. 
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point of development here indicated, and the depositorj 
of its final result. 

As iiidividual words only correapond with menta 
phenomena of the precise character we have just ind 
catcd, it follows, that they are uniformly abstract i 
their nature, never expressing a purely concrete expen 
encBj but always a generalized image of the thing i 
which they refer. They cannot excite the feelings lil 
& gesture; they cannot warm the imagination 1 
picture ; they have, moreover, but a distant 
secondary relation to our concrete perceptions. The^ 
represent simply a course of mental action, in which i 
grasp the essential elements which distinguish one tl 
from another, and make those elements spontaneously tl 
ground for a classification of our multifarious ei 
In this way it is that they serve to construct the moi 
general outlines of human knowledge. Hence 1 
wonderful power which words possess in the ' 
process of human thought ; hence the capacity thq 
attain, after the teachings of experience have pave^ 
the way, for expressing the vei-y essence of tlie thin 
to which they relate; hence, too, their use in fom 
a broad platform, on which the results of all the li 
processes of mind are plainly recorded, and from whid 
we can commence those higher forms of activity whid 
give to reason its all but infinite range, and all bui 
omnipotent force. 

Another important point, too, in reference to 1 
nature of outward signs, can now be made perfecthj 
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obvious, nameljj that words have no absolute meaning, 
but can only signify to any individual what he is able to 
convey into them from the results of his own inward life. 

There are two mental elements concerned in the 
formation of words, a material and a Jormal. Under 
the material element we include every thing which is 
given in the intuitions — every thing out of which the 
general idea is formed, and which constitutes, on this 
very account, the matter or substance of our know- 
ledge. Under the formal element wc include all, which 
the laws of mind effect by associating the analogous 
elements of our intuitJ<Mis together, bringing them into 
a definite shape, and moulding them into one general 
representation, capable of being embodied in a sign. 

Every word, being abstract by nature, bears upon it 
the impress of the universal laws of mind, and, so far, 
presents to all the same formal siguificancy. But, 
then, these laws of mind have been exercised upon 
that varying mass of actual mental experience, out of 
which all our iuward images are drawn, and the 
most general representations constructed. The real 
substantial meaning of every word, therefore, will 
depend upon tlie dmracter and irttensily of these 
primary experiences : for however similar may be the 
formal processes of generalisation, yet it is to the 
intuitions themselves we must look, as determining 
the real living idea which underlies all our intellectual 
forma of expression. 

In points where the mental experiences or intuitions 
e2 
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of mankind, in every age and country, have been well 
nigli identical, the corresponding words will be so 
much the more synonymous. Such, for example, is 
the case with reference to the primary properties of 
the material world, which, as they affect all minds 
nearly alike, give rise to a series of words that, in 
all languages, answer very nearly to each other. On 
the other band, when we go into those regions of 
mental experience which vary with every fresh condi- 
tion of humanity, whether in regard to race, country, 
age, or national development, then we see at once 
how diverse, both in the character and intensity of 
their meaning, will be the terms in which these varied 
developments of mind have embodied themselves, and 
how different will be the ideas couched under the very 
same words, when they express the last result of a 
different course of human experience. 

The language of a people is by no means a system of 
signs arbilrarili/ made for expressing the phenomena 
with which they are conversant; it is throughout a 
reflex of their spontaneous mental operations ; a por- 
trait of theii- entire inward life, presenting the exact 
mode in which things natural and spiritual have repre- 
sented themselves to the national mind. The names, 
even of the most common objects in nature, exhibit the 
exact degree of generality to which that mind has 
attained in its approach towards physical science. 
Much more will the current terms for expressing moral 
or religious ideas exhibit, as in a mirror, the precise 
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modes in wMch these different spheres of thought have 
shaped themselvea in the course of man's intellectual 
development. It is this which renders it impossible 
for us perfectly to reproduca the meaning of words, 
which grow up in a state of civilization and moral 
development wholly different from our own; and this 
we may likewise add, which renders it philosophically 
certain, that human words can never be the ultimate 
measure of absolute and infallible truth, 

The relation of language, then, to our ideas may 
now be summed up in a very brief space. We have 
seen, first of all, that they do not directly indicate 
things themselves, but our generalized experience 
of them. The amount of generality, however, 
which they contain, rises in infinite gradation, from 
the more individual side to tie more universal. The 
only sign which expresses an absolutely individual 
experience is a gesture, or an inarticulate cry. Even 
an interjection, which comes next to what is inarticulate, 
has a certain amount of generality about it ; for the 
very fact of its taking a given articulate form, iden- 
tifies the emotion of the instant with certain prior ones, 
of which the exclamation in question is the common 
symbol. Still more is this the case with all nouns. 
Proper nouns themselves are, in fact, general terms ; for 
if I use the term "John Smith" to indicate an indi- 
vidual man, it does not represent to our minds any one 
definitive experience of John Smith, whether sitting, 
standing, sleeping, or working, but the generalization 
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of our whole experience conceniing him up to the 
present moment. A purely individual word is a 
fiction ; if it gather under it more than one momentary 
feeling (which every articulate word does) it must be 
to some extent general. 

Poetical terms are those which, after proper names^ 
lie nearest to the experiences themselves, and have the 
least amount of abstraction in them. Hence their 
universal use amongst uncultivated nations, previous 
to the reflective faculty being properly developed. 
Next to poetical language, we should place simple 
narrative expressions, which convey facts in a more 
generalized form than descriptive poetry, and indicate 
a greater amount of reflective power. For this reason, 
we always find that prose is a subsequent creation to 
poetry in the Utertiry development of every people. 
Lastly, there are purely abstract ideas, and, answering 
to them, what we may term philosophic prose ; the 
words here employed requiring for their comprehension 
and use a high degree of intellectual culture, and 
lying furthest of all from the experiences out of which 
they have been originally constructed. 

Thus all the diflferent kinds of terms, of which 
language is composed, have a given degree of mental 
abstraction or generalization, standing parallel with 
them — some a small degree, and some a high one. 
The very fact of our constructing a name at all — 
whether for a substance, a quality, an action, or a 
relation — indicates that we have proceeded in the 
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pathway of intelligence far beyond the immediate phe- 
nomena of experience. It shows that our attention 
has been directed, by a reflective process, to the expe- 
riences themselvea, that we have singled out some 
portion of them which ia moat distinctive of the thing 
to be named, and that we have thus gained some 
element of explicit knowledge in addition to the 
primary intuitions of the soul, 

The more general the term, the higher the kind of 
knowledge which it expresses, and the more closely 
is it brought into harmony with the abstract laws of 
thought. There ia only one danger to be avoided in 
the use of highly generalized terms, that of losing the 
whole element of experience out of them, so that they 
become hollow and insignificant. Every generalization, 
realized and embodied in a terra, derives its- whole 
inward life and force fi-ora the individual phenomena 
in which it first originated. Where there has been a 
similar course of mental experience amongst a given 
number of individnals, and the impression of that 
eiperienee is retained, the abstract terms employed by 
them will express to each mind as nearly as possible 
the like equivalents. But, even /lere, they should be 
renewed and vivified from time to time, by a recurrence 
to the concrete phenomena. When this recuiTcnce is 
precluded or neglected, abstract terras are always in 
danger of exhaling then- spirit and power, just as an 
odorous object loses its fragrance by use. 

In ovir ordinary intercourse with the physical world 
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there is comparatively little room for diversity in the 
character of the experiences which are gained from it by 
diflFerent men. But, even here, we should be mistaken 
if we supposed that they were absolutely identical, or 
that foreign words, which are regarded as equivalents to 
such terms as flower, tree, cloud, river, &c., are abso^ 
hite synonyms. They all vary in character, exactly as 
the experiences of them, whether from subjective or 
objective causes, vary amongst different people, and 
in different parts of the world. Still more is this the 
case with terms depending upon the experience of the 
moral, aesthetic, or religious faculties. Love, amor, 
Liebe, amxmry arfamci, all express ideas as different as 
the temperament of the people by whom they are 
employed; nor can they by any means be substituted 
as perfect equivalents, in every case, the one for the 
other. It is to the error of neglecting the primary 
intuitions, and treating abstract terms as though they 
expressed, not only realities apart from our experience, 
but exactly equivalent realities, to every mind, that half 
our confusion in speculative questions is commonly due. 
Words cannot represent to any one more than he has 
actually realized of the thought which they are intended 
to convey. To employ them in a sense which tran- 
scends the limits of our inward experience, is to talk 
without meaning, to engender mere logomachies, and 
thus to pave the way for hollow delusions, or empty 
sophistry. 

It is evident, therefore, that as far as words are 
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concerned, no use or study of them can supply the 
place of each man's individual experience of the 
realities themselves ; their great use is to enable us to 
intellectualize and classify our perceptions and ideas, 
so that we can rise at length to the proper compre- 
hension of GENERAL TRUTH, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOURTH STAGE OF INTELLIGENCE.— INTELLIGENCE 

AS THOUGHT. 



Die Yemmift ist G^ist, indem die G^wissheit, alle Bealitat za 
seyn, zur Wahrheit erhoben, iind sie sich ihrerselbst, als ihrer 
Welt, und der Welt als ihrer selbst bewusst wird. — ^Hegel. 



Under the sematic faculty we have considered the 
process of embodying our ideas in signs^ and the aid 
which is thus rendered to the development of the 
human intellect. These signs^ when once formed and 
indissolubly associated with ideas^ are so retained by 
the mind^ as to stand ready for immediate use^ when- 
ever we may require to communicate our notions to 
another. The power of retaining words, and of repro- 
ducing, through them, the ideas which they embody, is 
termed recollection. 

This particular form of memory is strongly developed 
in childhood, and subserves the most important pur- 
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poses in the miud'a early growth. Language, we must 
remember,, is not constructed afresh by every individual 
mind which uses it. It is a world already created for 
us, one into which we have simply to be introduced, and 
in which the process of human development, up to any 
given period, is more or less perfectly preserved and 
registered. RecollectioDj accordingly, by enabling us 
to appropriate to ourselves a whole system of signs 
with the ideas attached to them, initiates us, insensibly, 
into the intellectual world of the present, puts ua 
upon the vantage-ground of the latest degree of civi- 
lization, and enables us to grasp the ideas of the age, 
without having the labour of thinking them out con- 
secutively, by our own individual effort. 

We have not yet reached the point, however, in the 
mind's organic development, in which it creates and 
employs language in its completeness. We have 
analyzed, indeed, the process of forming iTtdividual 
words : but words, individually considered, do not 
make a language. Language involves the further 
power of combining words together, so as to express not 
merely isolated notions, but the various relations, which 
those notions bear to each other. Such a power is 
eridently higher in the scale of intellectual develop- 
ment, than that of merely constructing individual 
signs. In the latter ease, we are only engaged in the 
work of representation (representation, it is true, in 
its most complete form) ; but in the former case we 
are judging ewplidtli/ between one representation and 
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another, and framing a method by which such judgments 
may be afterwards articulately expressed. It is exactly 
here, accordingly, as we shall soon perceive, that the 
power of representation passes over into the distinctive 
sphere of thought. This brings us, then, to consider. 



L— THE UNDERSTANDING. 

To follow the order of analysis as closely as possible, 
let us start from the vantage-ground, which the intellect 
has gained by the use of words, as shown in the last 
section. The result of these new instruments soon 
makes itself manifest. Previous to the use of words, 
the different elements of our mental images were not 
held clearly apart. They flowed insensibly together 
according to the arbitrary play of fancy, so as to give 
rise to new and strange phenomena, succeeding each 
other indeed according to the laws of association, but 
producing no steady and progressive development of 
knowledge or experience. Now, however, every striking 
and prominent feature, which our inward experience 
presents, can be readily objectified, clothed in a sign, and 
.thus held intellectually distinct as an object of mental 
contemplation. Thus far we had already advanced in 
considering the representative faculty. 

Now let us see, next, what is the result to which all 
this naturally leads. Every object, which the mind con- 
templates, presents a cluster or combination of qualities^ 
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wliicli qualities constitute the entire concrete plieao- 
menon tliat we term a thing. The leas essential of 
these qualities, as we have before seen, disappear in the 
process of forming ideas, and only the more essential 
or striking ones remain. It so happens, accordingly, 
that the mind, starting from a number of different 
objects, which yet have certain gi'eat qualities in 
common, will readily eliminate from each one the 
points of diversity, and find, at last, that they all 
unite in the same scheme, or general rqiresenlation. 
If this general representation is, in every case as we 
go on, fixed and expressed by a term, it will soon 
beeom* manifest, that the very same term may be 
equally well applied to a great number of individual 
existences; that it will express what is alike essential 
to them all, as mental phenomena; and that it may 
be henceforth used, as the common sign, for the entire 
class. Thus, at length, by the most natural steps, the 
mind arrives at a complete generalizafwn. 

By a slight variation of the process, we may separate 
any given quality from a number of different objects, 
and instead of regarding tbese objects in tbeir more 
generalized form, may banish them from the conscious- 
ness altogether, and consider only the quality, which 
we have separated alike from them all. This quality, 
accordingly, when thus isolated, fixed by a term, and 
retained as a distinct object of thought, forms what we 
call an abstract idea, — a product which, in the same 
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manner as a generalized object^ can likewise only be 
perfected by the use of words. 

Here, then, the whole concrete world, with its 
images and impulses, may pass away from the con- 
sciousness, and the mind occupy itself, for a time, only 
with abstractions and generalizations, as exhibited in 
words. The eflFect of this is to give immense breadth 
and extension to our knowledge, while it draws us, 
proportionally, away from its minor details. As long as 
we were engaged with perceptions, or the images formed 
immediately from them, the intellect was kept closely 
directed towards the outward object itself, — ^towards its 
present aspect, and its multifarious phenomena. But, 
gradually, the case alters. The process of generaliza- 
tion suppresses the smaller details, and concentrates our 
attention upon what is more essential. Such essential 
features, imiting together by virtue of the great law 
of similarity, and blending into one common repre- 
sentation, become, accordingly, the basis of a logical 
distribution of our ideas under a number of general 
heads, each of which is marked and distinguished by a 
separate term. Thus, if we collect all the general terms 
of any given language, we shall find, that they contain 
a complete classification of oiir inward experiences — so 
arranged, too, that, instead of being perplexed with their 
multiplicity, we have them duly subordinated to each 
other — all holding their proper place in the whole 
system of human intelligence, and ready, as such, for 
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immediate inteilcctual use. Here the human intellect 
finda a far mder scope for its activity, than any to 
nhich it had previously attained. The path to general 
knowledge being now open, it can leave the coneidera- 
tion of mere details, and go onwards to the noblqc 
goal which lies before it. Let us trace its footsteps 
upwards. 

The first thing which the mind attempts, after it has 
acquired the use of this new fund of abstract and general 
ideas, is to compare the terms, which express them, 
with one another, so as to estimate their relative agree- 
ment, or disagreement. A latent act of comparison, 
indeed, exists through the whole exercise of the repre- 
sentative faculty, such comparison being absolutely 
necessary to form general ideas at all. We may term 
it there, implicit thought — thought which has not yet 
come to the consciousness of itself, or been embodied 
in any external form. Here, however, the thought 
becomes explicit and distinct, seizes upon outward 
and visible signs as the points of comparison, and 
passes various kinds of judgments upon them, accord- 
ing to its present intellectual wants. 

These judgments may be classified under three 
heads. Either we may compare an abstraction with 
an abstraction ; — or we may compare a generalization 
with a generalization ; — or we may compare an abstrac- 
tion and generalization together. 

First, it may be a question, how far oue abstract 
quality agrees with another, as white with dazzling; 
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green with agreeable; black with sombre, and so 
forth. If such agreement be found to exist in nature, | 
then we assert it in the form of a proposition — as, 
white is dazzhng — green is agreeable — -black is sombre. 
In these cases the copula " is," simply joins the two 
abstractions together, and indicates that the former 
idea, in each proposition, always coexists, in our experi- 
ence, with the other, or follows immediately upon it. 

Or, secondly, we may take two generalizations as the 
points of comparison) connecting them also together 
by the copula in a propositional form; as, coal is a 
mineral; — a bird ia an animal, &c. Here, however, 
the signification of the copula becomes greatly modified 
by the nature of the terms. It signifies that both the 
terms in question have been generated out of experiences 
formed from the same aeries of external objects (by sup- 
pressing the unessential features, and retaining the 
common points of resemblance) ; but that the former 
retains, under it, or connotes more of the concrete 
qualities than the latter. The coal, e.g., contains all the 
characteristics of the mineral, and more besides; — con- 
versely the mineral comprehends all the individual exist- 
ences, noted by the word coal, and many other existences 
as well. It may seem strange, at first sight, that 
one monosyllable should express all this. We must 
remember, however, that these short relational words 
embody the final result of a long process of mental 
action ; — that the relation they point out between two 
terms is /Ac fact to which all our past experience on 
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I been tending ; and which regiaterB 
IT knowledge respecting it up to that 



the subject ha 
the extent of c 
point.* 

Once more, we may compare a general term with an 
abstract one. The word stone, for example, may be 
felt to have some kind of agi-eement with the word 
hard, — tiger with fierce, — snow with cold, &c. Putting 
these, as before, in the propositional form, we have the 
copula now expressing the fact in human experience, 
— that the given substance is always associated in 
nature with the given quality, and that the quality 
accordingly forms one of its distinctive attributes. In 
other words, that wherever the general qualities which 
form our whole experience of the thing are found, the 
particular quahty now predicated is always found in 
conjunction with them-f 

We find, accordingly, that the mind, when arrived 
at this stage, not only apprehends the various and 
complicated relationshipa which exist between the 
generalized representations it had already formed, but, 
in apprehending, learns to express them also. Just 

• Consult Mill's "Logic," chap, v., On the import of pro- 
positions. 

T Individual propositions, such as, Mont Blanc is lafty— -this 
dog is black, S.-c., come under exactly the same laws of predica- 
tion. The individual name ia cq^uivalent to a geiiernUzation : — 
it denotes the complex or whole sum of experiences, which 
go to make up the thing named; and the proposition asserts, 
that in whatever way we experience or view the object, the 
quality predicated of it co-exists with the whole phen 
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as the representations themselves become iSxed^ and 
defined by means of terms; — so do their conditions 
or relationships to each other become so^ by means of 
propositions* It is in the process of giving expression 
to such conditions and relations^ together with the 
circumstances of time, place, manner, &c., which accom- 
pany them, that language, or continuous speech, first 
comes into existence, and is moulded, step by step, 
into a complete organ of thought. 

A sentence or proposition in language answers to 
a complete thought in psychology. By a complete 
thought, in the sphere of the understanding, we mean a 
distinct act of comparison between two terms, in which 
we apprehend the relationship that exists between them. 
All logical or formal thought (of which we are now 
speaking), answers exactly to this explanation; and 
the mental activity by which we compare terms — ^find 
out their exact agreement, or disagreement, — give 
expression to this in propositions,— and deduce other 
propositions frouk them, is that which, par excellence^ 
bears the title of the understanding. 

Now that we have attained a distinct idea of the 
rise and nature of the imderstanding, we may look a 
little more closely into its operations, and see in what 
way it carries us into a region of intellectual activity, 
altogether different from the processes abeady analyzed 
and described. 

The abstract notions and generalized ideas which 
have been formed in the manner before explained, and 
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whicli are now held distinct from each other by means 
of words, universally retain, amongst those who have 
esperienced the intuitions out of which they are 
formed, some impress of their origiu. When, however, 
the mind begins to deal with them for purposes of 
formal reasoning, and regards them merely as terms, 
to be compared and estimated, it soon loses all sight 
of those intuitions, and seeks to fix the meaning of each 
term it employs by pointing, not to the phenomena in 
nature, which they are inteniied to denote, but to the 
other terms, which they either exclade or comprehend 
in their logical signification. 

Having become, in this way, apt in the use of 
language, and accustomed to employ words according 
to their defined logical signification, it is a very easy 
step for us to make use of terms, without having ever 
experienced tbe real phenomena, that led to their 
formation. We may obtain the most precise know- 
ledge of the logical meaning of such terms, — under- 
stand exactly what other terms agree, or disagree with 
them, — use them correctly in conversation and argu- 
ment, — employ them with the utmost accuracy as signs, 
of a given formal comprehension, while, at the same 
time, we have never possessed one of tbe intuitions, 
or of the mental images, out of which the abstraction 
originally proceeded. 

To take a familiar example; an untaught African 
has often seen the hippopotamus in his native rivers, 
and bas a name by which to designate him. An 
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educated European probably has never seen the animal 
at all; and yet^ by the relation of ideas^ he knows 
far better what it is (logically speaking) than the man 
who has watched all its habits from his infancy. The 
term^ by which the animal is noted^ has manifestly a 
different intellectual force in each of these cases. In 
the former it represents a mental image^ formed out 
of a continued series of experiences ; in the other case 
it is a pure generalization^ understood only by its defi- 
nition^ and its relationship to other terms that express 
the most prominent abstract qualities of the animal 
itself. 

, The former of these mental productions would be 
termed^ in German technology, a ^' Vorstellunff ;" the 
latter would be termed a " Begriff,'^ To make our 
English phraseology equally clear, we may call the 
one a generalized idea, — the other a concept,* The dis- 
tinction between the two lies here ; that the generalized 
idea always looks back to the concrete experiences, 
as the source from which it has been formed; while 
the force of the concept depends entirely upon our retain- 
ing the consciousness of the other abstract qualities, or 
existences, which may be affirmed or denied concerning 
it. The one is still a mental image, though it has no 

• The term concept has been introduced by Sir "W. 
Hamilton to signify a general notion in the logical sense. The 
convenience of having an expression, so perfectly definite, for 
this purpose, is too obvious to need any apology for employ- 
ing it 
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individual i-eality answering to it ; — the other, aa ita 
name imphea, is a mere bond, which holda together 
ia its intellectual embrace, a certain number of other 
welt-defined abstractions, without any immediate refer- 
ence to the objective reality of the things they denote. 
The very same word may express, as circumstances 
require, either an idea, or a concept. In factj it would 
not be far wrong to define the concept, as being a 
generalized idea, viewed, simply, in reference to tite more 
particular ideas that are involved in it.* 

From the nature of the concept flow, immediately, 
all the laws of thought, as exhibited in the science of 
formal logic. By the laws of thought we mean the 
common forms which our judgments assume, inde- 
pendently of the subject about which we are thinking. 
The regions of intuition and of repreaentative ideas are 
not pervaded, logically speaking, by laws of an absolute 
character. Much here depends upon the constitution 
of the mind, and the circumstances in which it has 
been placed. Once, however, project these images out 
of ourselves — objectify them — embody them ia terms, 
which are adequately defined by their relation to other 
terms, and the whole becomes subject to tlxed laws, 

• So J. H. Fichte. Eino Allgemeinvorstelluiig mit dem 
Benusstsein, uad tier Beziehuog auf ein is ihm beiasstes 
Beeondere, heisst dec 'RegziS—mneeptus. 

He adds, in the next pag-e (I know not witii what accuracy), 
that it waa Hegel who first gave this distinctive view of the 
nature of lie concept, as oppos-ed to a general representation. — 
Qrmtdtiige zum Systeme der Philotojihia. Part I,, a. 65. 
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which the mind, by virtue of its very constitution, and 
on pain of denying its own work, must look upon 
absolute and irrefragable. 

To see how aucb laws necessarily flow from the 
nature of the concept, we have only to conaiderj that 
every logical term ia thought, by us, only as containing 
a certain number of other terms under it. Each term, 
therefor*;, looked at apart from actual experience, must 
be reckoned as a sign standing in a given quantitive 
relation to other signs. Thus, if we take A, as repre- 
senting one logical term, we may suppose it to com- 
prehend under it B, C, and D ; which would give the 
three propositions : all B is A, aU C is A, and all D 
is A.* 

If we proceed in the same way with B, C, and D, 
marking down certain other signs respectively com- 
prehended by them, — then we should have a more 
eomphcated process of calculation, to determine the 
precise relation of any given sign to any other. In- i 
crease the signs still more, and employ terms of every 
degree of extension, some containing under them only 
individuals — some species — some genera, and so forth, 
and the problem again becomes just so much the more 
difficult. 

Now logical thinking is simply a process of calcula- 
tion like this — only employing words as our ciphers.f 

* Or to use the language of Mr. Mill, A connotes B and C. 

t See en admirable tract of M. Laromiguiere, entitled, " Dia- 

couis sur la langue du laisonnement, a I'occadon de la langue 
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Language gives us the signs i-eady formed — and has 
determined, by the concurrent powers of human 
thought and experience, where they should each stand 
in the order of generalization. This doncj the material 
of logical thinking lies ready before us. All we have 
to do ia to calculate, numericallt/, the various relations 
we may require to know, as existing between the dif- 
ferent terms that language supplies. The laws of this 
arithmetic are embodied, partly at least, in the science 
of logic ; — but all those laws, however expanded, will be 
found to be simply deductions fi^om the single fact first 
indicated, thai the concept, outwardly expressed, is a 
term, whose whole signification is determined by the 
other terms, which it numerically involves. Hence the 
nature of the proposition ; — hence the laws of " oppo- 
sition" and "conversion;" and hence all the rules 
of the syllogism itself,* Into these we do not enter, 

s calcula de Condillac." Also, " Matliematica! Analysis of 
Logic, being an Essay tonarda a Calculus of Deductive HeMOB- 
ing," by Profeasor Boole, of Cork. These latter researches pro- 
one of the most fruitful of modem contributions to 
e of logic ; and if fully carried out by the author (aa 
we understand it is to be), to the science of metaphysics as well. 

• The following are Professor Boole's six canons, which 
stand at the commencement of the article jiubliehed by him in 
the " Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal:" — 

1. That the business of logic is with the relations of clasEes, 
and with the modes in which the mind contemplates those rela- 

1. That antecedently to our recognition of the existence of 
propositions, there ore laws, to which the conception of a class 
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as they belong to the science of logic^ and not to 
psychology. 

We are now in a position to determine^ with some 
degree of certainty, what is the precise use of the 
understanding in the whole scheme of the human 
faculties. The great function which the imderstanding 
fulfils, is, to bring the mind to a fixed point in the pro* 
cess of its intellectual productivity. With the operations 
which organically precede it, this is not the case. In 
the sphere of intuition, for example, the mind looks 
into a depth ofidea, which it cannot fathom. Glimpses 
of truths perpetually arise, which strike the imagina- 
tion, and move the feelings. But, with all this, the 
object is not completely discerned ; and the light, with 

is subject, — laws which are dependent upon the constitution of 
the intellect, and which determine the character and form of 
the reasoning process. 

3. That those laws are capable of mathematical expression, 
and that they constitute the basis of an interpretable calculus. 

4. That those laws are furthermore such, that all equations 
that are formed in subjection to them, even though expressed 
under functional signs, admit of perfect solution, so that every 
problem in logic can be solved by reference to a general 
theorem. 

5. That the forms under which propositions are actually 
exhibited, in accordance with the principles of this calculus, 
are analogous to those of a philosophical language. 

6. That, although the symbols of the calculus do not depend 
for their interpretation upon the idea of quantity, they never- 
theless, in their particular application to syllogism, conduct us 

the quantitative condition of inference. 
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which it is to be viewed, continually wavers, some- 
times being bright and animating, sometimes dim and 
mysterious. In the sphei-e of memory and imagina- 
tion some advance is made towards fixedness of idea; 
but still that fixedness is not attained. There are, as 
yet, elements of numberless representations mingling 
together, in the mind; — so that we can never be sure 
of reproducing or recovering the same precise image. 
The process of intellectual productivity miglit thus go 
on ad infinitum, — lights and shades, might be perpetuaJly 
added or interchanged, and tlie representation never 
attain any clear and definite proportions. Here, then, 
the understanding comes into play. The inward 
image having been objectified and fixed by a sign, 
the understanding draws a limit all round it, defines 
its exact quantity aud quality ; — its extension and com- 
prehension ; —and thus brings the productive efibrt of 
the intellect to a clear and well-defined result.* 

* Dei Verstand aprach seine Fiolucte in Satzen aus ; eelat 
ahofat, gSDZ nie das ihm veiwandte Gedacbtniiw sie fest Melt 
Diese Festigkeit, welche die Gebilde des VerBtandea auszeichnet, 
wodurcli sie Stand halteo, diese gitbt ihm den Charakter der 
Bestinmitlieit und Klarkeit, die aller VerEchwommenheit 
eotgegensetzt ist Auf der anderen Seite, wild gerade durch 
diese Festigkeit das vom Verstand Gedachte, sogleich eine 
Schrnnke fUr ilin, welche den Fluss des Denkens ticnimt, und 
sn welche dieaea aia an ein Hemmniai anstijast. — Erdmann. 
Psyeholoffuche Briefe, p. 307. 

" The understanding, as we saw, uttered its productions in 
eeitteitces ; it seta thejiifast, therefore, exactly as the recollection 
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In doing this^ it attains great distinctness^ on the 
one hand^ while it limits the range of thought on the 
other. In the region of the understanding every things 
in fact^ is sacrificed to clearness of definition. It mat- 
ters not how little our real knowledge of a thing may 
be ; the moment it reaches this sphere we must treat 
it as though our knowledge were perfect. We must 
declare it to contain certain definite characteristic 
attributes^ and proceed as though the whole essence of 
the thing were concentrated there. 

The form in which the understanding utters itself is^ 
that of the proposition ; and the assertion it makes is 
equally positive in form, whether the matter be per- 
fectly investigated, or not. As, however, the essence 
of the proposition consists merely in affirming a less 
general term to be included in a more general one, it is 
clear that there is no new discovery made by it, nor any 
real addition to our experimental acquaintance with the 
matter on hand. There is simply a limitation of the 
thought, a distribution of the knowledge, already 
gained, into a series of terms, and a method adopted 
for retaining the proper subordination of one term to 
another. 

held them fast* This fixedness, which distinguishes the pro- 
ducts of the understandiog, and by which they attain a stand f 
gives to it that character of definitiveness and clearness, which 
is opposed to all fluctuation. On the other side, that which is 
thought by the understanding becomes, by this very fixedness, 
a limitation to it, which bounds the flow of thought — and on 
which thought itself strikes as upon an impassable barrier." 
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It is highly important for us to keep the real nature 
of the proposition clearly before us, iaaamuch as 
exactly the same error which is so fruitful of misunder- 
standing in the case of words, is still more hable to 
lead us astray in the case of propositions. I mean the 
error of supposing them necessarily to possess one uni- 
form and unalterable meaning, which attaches to them 
independently of individual experience. In the eniploy- 
meut of a word, it is natural for us to consider what 
the real meaning is, and whether we have grasped that 
meaning ariffht ; hut in employing a proposition the 
mind is apt to be concentrated on the affirmation, 
while it neglects to consider liow far it confronts an 
adequate idea under each of the tcnus. 

The error we are now describing clings vrith remark- 
able tenacity to those who cither wish to gain, or 
suppose that they have gained, an absolute expression 
of truth. Having arrived at certain propositions, 
which appear to them impregnable, they suppose that 
these propositions must have the same precise meaning 
to all other minds, and retain it throughout all ages 
of the world. They forget that the process by which 
such affirmations arc arrived at, is based fundamentally 
upon our actual experiences ; and that in case the ex- 
periences of other minds are incommensurate with our 
^^ own, through a difference either in their circumstances, 
^K in their oi^nization, or in their whole historical deve- 
^H lopment, the terms generalized from them will vai-y 
^V also in force, and the propositions therasdves conse- 
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quently contain a very different kindy and a very 
different amount of signification. 

The neglect of these considerations leads to two 
series of evils. It leads^ first, to the habit of clinging 
to words and phrases, as though the living soul of 
truth itself depended upon them, and would perish by 
their abandonment. Hence the eager contention we 
often witness for mere forms and dogmas, the 
trust which is placed in the bare profession of them ; 
and the delusion naturally following, that a man's posi^ 
tion in the eye of truth depends on his retention 
of certain verbal propositions, and not upon the actual 
development of his inward life. 

The other evil which arises from the above-mentioned 
error is the encouragement it gives to a sophistical and 
casuistic spirit, one that makes rectitude depend upon 
logical inferences, not upon uprightness of mind, 
and becomes satisfied if the letter of the law is not 
transgressed, however men may crush and wound the 
spirit. Only admit that propositions can have one 
absolute meaning, and the keenness of the reasoning 
faculty will soon develop a series of conclusions from it, 
which will all be regarded, on the faith of logic, as 
eternally valid, and appealed to as being perfect tests 
of rectitude and truth. Nay, what is more, dialectical 
skill will be sure to get the meaning out of it, which is 
most wanted, by a series of tortured inferences, that in 
form look perfectly correct. This spirit of casuistry is 
termed in the legal vocabulary of Germany, " Rabu-- 
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lislik :" i.e., a twisting, torturing and wringing of 
words and phrases, in order to bring out of them 
a given conclusion, without cpparentiy \-ioIating the 
laws of logic. The results are — a notion that moral 
right will be secured by avoiding logical error, — a 
blindness to the eternal distinction which ejcista be- 
tween a consecutive use of terms, and a moral regard 
for truth itself, — and a consequent demoralization of the 
whole man, 

The proposition, we should never forget, cannot be 
an absolute expression, nor a primary source of truth. 
Its real service is ea^licitness. It gives us no concrete 
elements of knowledge; but when such elements are 
once obtained, it enables us to distribute oui' knowledge 
aright, to link together facts and phenomena before 
lybg isolated in the mind's experience, to hold our 
ideas in correct subordination the one to the other, 
and thus give to the whole sum of them a logical and 
systematic value. 

The same principle, in fine, applies to the syllogism, 
which is only a more developed form of the proposition 
and, consequently, to a whole aeries either of proposi- 
tions or syllogisms. In no ease are they, taken alone, 
instruments of actual discovery, nor can they, uudei 
any circumstances, add directly to our fundamental in- 
tuitions. All they do is-^to assist us in arranging them 
when generalized and named, into due subordination 
and then to fill up with fresh affirmations and detailed 
truths the knowledge virtually contained in those 
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general expressions in which we have embodied the 
mass of our living experience. 

Of this nature, for example, is the value of deductive 
reasoning in the positive sciences ; where everything is 
based originally upon the primary perceptions, and 
where it becomes a matter of the utmost importance to 
draw out into detail all the multiplicity of propositions 
which are included virtually in the actual data. 

Wherever a system of philosophy, however, is at- 
tempted to be constructed, irrespective of all intuition^ 
its sole refage is to fall back upon words, and to occupy 
itself with the forms of thought, which have become 
spontaneously embodied in the interior structure of lan- 
guage. Such is, in fact, to a great extent the nature 
of the Hegehan and some other abstract philosophies 
in Germany. Words alone constitute their real subject- 
matter ; and the dialectical skill thrown into them con- 
sists in. seizing upon the forms of thought embodied in 
language, and moulding them into a system, which 
appears to map out the entire province of human 
truth. 

Philosophy of this character is nothing more than a 
subtle species of logic, and logic is nothing more than a 
profounder kind of general Grammar, which grasps the 
more abstract attributes of language, as the instrument 
of thought, and leaves out its more specific character- 
istics. We do not, on this account, deny to such systems 
a very considerable amount of value and merit, in bring- 
ing out, through the medium of language, into plainer 
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terms, the interior structure of human thought; but 
we are none the less convinced of the delusion under 
which we should labour were we to imagine these 
dialectical processes to be the perfect representations 
of the real nature of things themselves. 

As all thought, therefore, is primarily involved in 
immediate experience, we come back to this, even after 
the highest dialectical flights, as the real starting point. 
All truth has its germ in the living individual. Take 
away this first term, and the rest will be merely an 
empty abstraction. 

Here, then, we close our investigation of the formal 
side of the phenomena of thought ; and must proceed 
next to see how these phenomena pass over to those 
higher modes of thinking which are included under 
the term Reason. 



II.— REASON. 

Looking back upon the progress of the human 
intelligence, along the course we have already traced, 
we find, succeeding to the primary impulses of sensa- 
tion, three fundamental forms of intellectual activity: 
namely, intuition, representation, and logical thinking. 
In all three the mind is active, — ^but active in a very 
different manner and degree. In the first case, the 
mental activity is roused by the actual presence of 
some phenomenal object out of itself with which the 
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soul is brought face to face, and which it interprets by 
the corresponding structure of its own inward nature. 
In the second case, our mental activity is employed in 
forming images, after the reality as given in experience ; 
images which may remain as objects of contemplation 
when that reality is no longer present. In the third 
ease the mind's activity becomes wholly independent 
of the sensible world, and is employed in fixing omr 
generalized ideas into determinate thoughts or affirm- 
ations. 

The object of the first process, accordingly, is a 
present concrete phenomenon ; the object of the second, 
is a mental representation more or less generalized; 
the object of the third, is an abstract relation, couched 
in the form of a universal truth. 

Thus, to take an example, Socrates was to his con- 
temporaries, primarily, an object of perception or intu- 
ition. This, however, as a mental fact, can no longer 
exist. The object and the intuition are alike passed 
away. Socrates, however, was more than a mere object 
of sense: he was an Athenian; a man of learning,- 
. a moralist, a philosopher. His contemporaries, from 
what they saw of these qualities, could form, mentally, 
a general idea of the individual ; and out of the mate- 
rials they have left behind, we can form an idea of him 
also ; an idea which we now fix, and represent as they 
did, by the word Socrates. But, thirdly, we may go 
a step further, and say, Socrates was a man. Here, it 
is evident, we stand upon the same level, in reference 
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to our judgment, as did his contemporaries. "We 
have stripped away all the minor characteristics which 
went to make up the individual, and now coneentrat 
our mind upon the one abstract truth, which tells us, 
in the language of a universal affirmation, what 
Socrates was. Here, then, we see the essential mark 
of a Ihmigkt, in contradistinction to a perception, or an 
idea.* 

We have, thus, two extremes lying at either end of 
our mental development, as we have traced it, up to 
this point, and both giving aa incomplete result. In 
intuition, the mind, in place of exercising any free 
activity, abandons itself to the subjective influence 
of the moment, and lives in it unconsciously, as 
an immediate experience. In the logical understand- 
ing, on the contrary, the miad is so occupied in the 
construction and eontemplation of defined forms of 
thought, that it loses sight of the matter, and moves in 
a world of pure abstractions and relations. 

We see at once, that this last cannot be the end of 
human knowledge : that if we possess a mental struc- 
ture, fitted to be an instrument of real research ; if, in the 
early stages of our existence, we unconsciously develop 
the higher laws of its intellectual being; if we frame 
spontaneously, in accordance with these laws, an organ 
of expression, into which we can translate all the results 

I of our mental experience, we are not to rest in mere 
; 



■ Theie distinctions will be found ailmirably drawn oi 
applied in Daub's " Prolegomena jur Dogmalik," J 31. 

L 3 
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abstractions^ as the final result. It would rather seem^ 
that whilst we have been mentally absorbed in the out- 
ward worlds on the one hand^ and in the inward form 
of thought, on the other, we are, in fact, preparing for 
a sphere of intelligence, in which the results of both 
extremes will be imited, in which we shall see the 
truth that exists in both, as one truth; in whicli we 
shall translate the phenomena of nature into the forms 
of the understanding, and comprehend them both 
as pervaded by the laws of one universal intelligence. 
This, it is clear, is the natural point to which human 
knowledge tends; the organ of which, therefore, we 
properly designate the Reason, as being the mature 
fruit of our whole intellectual activity. 

To trace the exact character of reason, as a mode 
of intelUgence, let us again refer, for an instant, to the 
two extremes above considered. In intuition, the 
mind, having received some given influence from with- 
out, is enabled so to idealize the impression made upon 
it, that it gains a direct and concrete knowledge of the 
surroimding phenomena. This knowledge is next r«- 
produced by the memory and imagination, in the form 
of inward ideas, some of a more and some of a less 
generalized description; but never of a well-defined 
and uniform character. 

To make our knowledge, accordingly, more fixed and 
distinct, we next attempt to sever these images from 
our immediate experience; to objectify them; to con- 
template them by an act of free intelligence apart from 
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ourselves. Thus, we first view the world as shadowed 
forth in our interior consciousness, and then we project 
that shadow out of consciousness, until, by means of 
language, we create a riew objective world, in which 
the inward experience can be contemplated, as though 
it were an outward reality, 

In the fonncr case, we are so mersed in the object, 
that no distinct view of it can exist, beyond a vivid 
impression of something, undefined indeed, but in- 
tensely real. In the latter case, the mind itself has 
had so much to do with the CTeation of its object, that 
the connexion of that object with the real world is not 
unfrequently lost ; so that we occupy ourselves, at length, 
only with the forms, which ought to be filled with it. 
Thus, first of all, the universe is contemplated without 
any accompanying consciousness of mind, as the sub- 
ject j then, next, our own mental images are con- 
templated as though they were equivalent to the 
universe. The result in both cases is equally incom- 
plete, and a further development of our intellectual 
being is manifestly necessary in order to unite the 
results of both these previous efforts into a higher and 
more perfect unity. Let us consider in what way this 
development takes place. 

The mind, now become perfectly free in its intel- 
lectual activity, looks back upon all the other processes 
of knowledge through which it has passed with a 
comprehensive and penetrating glance. It can either 
bring over the direct knowledge, which it has gained 
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by means of its intuitions, into the forms of the under* 
standing; or, on the other hand, it can begin with 
accepting the forms of the understanding as valid for 
all truth, and then seek voluntarily to fiU them out 
with real concrete experience. In this way we come to 
view mind and nature, as being, at the root, counter* 
parts of each other; and proceeding upon this tacit 
assumption, we use all the power of generalization we 
have acquired by the understanding, to strip away 
what is merely temporary, in the multiplicity of our 
daily experiences, and to retain that which bears upon 
it the marks of a universal truth, valid alike in the 
sphere of nature and in the region of thought. 

The knowledge thus gained will be manifestly higher 
in the scale of human development, than that either of 
perception or of understanding. It contains the 
reality of the one, the ideaUty of the other ; the depth 
of the one, the distinctness of the other; it gathers 
up, in fine, all the fruits of our entire mental history, 
and combines them into a new and superior unity of 
knowledge, which, when duly carried out, we designate 
by the term science. The knowledge thus gained 
takes its initiative indeed from the intuitive faculty, 
and uses, in addition, all the forms of the underi- 
standing ; it possesses, in fact, no element which is not 
really contj^ined in these two ; only now, by the com- 
plete blending of them together, we bring a distinct 
reality into our thoughts which they never possessed 
before. The sphere of mere abstractions is passed by. 
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and we only use their results to grasp concrete truths 
in a universal form.* 

The proper function of reason, then, is to create 
knowledge, which shall be at once real and universal ; 
i.e. J to create science. Understanding alone can never 
do this. It can analyze, distinguish, form concepts, 
construct propositions, weave them into arguments, 
perform, in a word, 2^j formal process within the dajtt-. 
furnished to it. But it can never go beyond 
barriers of its own definitions; it cannot re 
what it has separated; it cannot combine the matter 
and the form in our conceptions; nor can it ever 
embrace the idea of there being a real unity in the 
whole superstructure of human knowledge. 

Truth, therefore, so long as it is confined within 
limits of logical definitions, is necessarily unconnik 
as well as incomplete. When we grasp a truth by 
power of reason, on the other hand, it impHes far more 
than the attainment of a bare definition of it. It 
impUes that we have penetrated to its very centre; 
that we can trace its pedigree in the world both of 
matter and form ; that we can regard it as o^e link in 
a connected chain, of which we are able to tell the 
antecedents, Q,ni foretell the consequents; that we can 
recognise it, in fine, as a particular manifestation of 
some great and universal law, the operation of which 
we have learned to comprehend and apply. 

• See J. H. Fichte's " Grundziige zum Systeme der Philo- 
sophies'' first part, § 153. 
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Science, however, is not all stamped with the same 
precise characters ; it may have a larger or a smaller 
amount of direct experience in it, as well as a larger 
or smaller amount of pure intellectual activity. Reason, 
therefore, like all the other faculties, will show a regular 
progression, in which freedom of action, and the power 
of self-determination, increase with every ascending 
step. These steps we must now attempt to characterise 
and justify. 

First step. — Observation and Experiment. 

The primary function of reason, regarded as the 
specific organ of scientific inquiry, is observation. 
In observation, the mind acts freely, but the primary 
material of all its knowledge, consisting wholly of 
outward phenomena, is taken for granted on the mere 
faith of the senses. It is the corresponding process to 
attention, only with one important difference — ^that 
attention is spontaneotis, and involuntary, whereas 
scientific observation implies that all the forms of the 
understanding are brought consciously to bear upon a 
given series of facts, in order to find out the principle 
or law of their co-existence. On the one side, there- 
fore, it involves a self-determined activity of mind 
ab intra, while, on the other side, that activity is regu- 
lated, as to its whole character, by the nature of the 
object, ab extra.. In other words, scientific observa- 
tion, viewed as a mental activity, is free ; but, viewed 
in connexion with the phenomena observed, it is restricted 
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to the acceptance of those phenomena, without doubt 
or criticism. 

Observation, in this sense of the term, ranges just 
one step above classification. Classification is purely 
the work of the understanding (whether spontaneous 
or not), and does not involve in it, viewed alone, any 
scientific element at all. 

Such, for example, is the case in the departments 
of natural history, technical botany, and all other 
branches of knowledge, which stand upon the same 
platform with them. The only real mental exercise 
contained in these departments of thought, is that of 
putting the given phenomena into such ordevy that 
their abstract qualities are properly tabulated, and 
grouped together for the convenience of reference, into 
genera and species. The whole process depends entirely 
upon formal generalizations and abstractions; there 
is no attempt to show that these abstractions have any 
concrete foundation in reality ; no attempt to grasp the 
law of nature under which they exist. If we compare 
scientific botany with mere descriptive we at once see 
the difference. The generalizations, in the latter case, 
are real, not artificial; they follow the movements of 
nature herself, not the mere arbitrary abstractions 
of the human mind.* 

• Mr. Dove, in the " Theory of Human Progression," has 
shown very clearly what the elements of every science must he. 
Starting from a given suhject-matter, which he terms the funda- 
mental noun-itibstantive, we have three progressive operations : 
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Classification^ accordingly, even when applied to 
real objects, does not come, properly speaking, under the 
denomination of science, but is only a preparation for it. 
Science always implies that we penetrate beyond the 
particular facts; that we gain some insight, however 
imperfect, into the mode of their operations; that we 
either tell, or endeavour to tell, in any given case, how 
they have been produced, and under what circum- 
stances they will be produced again. 

To observe scientifically, means simply that we 
watch phenomena in order to trace the law which 
underlies them. Thus we see bodies falling to the 
earth, and at length discover the relation existing 
between the time and the velocity of their motion. 
Once brought within the law of forces, we can assign the 
precise circumstances of such phenomena, in any future 
case. We observe, in like manner, the phenomena 
of crystallization, and discover the exact angle! which 
the crystals, in different substances, strive to assume. 

Ist, the nomenolature and description of the objects investi- 
gated. 2dly, a proper classification of those objects ; and, 
3dly, an inference respecting their functions, or laws of operap* 
tion. The first corresponds to the terms of the question ; the 
second to the propositions ; the third to the reasoning, or syllo- 
gistic process. These three elements are necessary before 
science can exist ; so that we may have any amount of mere 
description, or of mere classification, but can have no science of 
nhservation, before we begin to reason upon the data, and ex- 
plain the functional laws under which they operate. (See 
** Theory of Human Progression," chapter ii.) 



I 
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We trace the passage, once more, of a ray of liglit 
through a transparent medium, or watch it as it ia 
reflected from a smooth surface, and find out the defi- 
nite laws of refraction and reflection. In all these 
e perform an intellectual operation quite dif- 
ferent from a mere abstract cluasifioation. We grasp, 
in fact, a general truth in a perfectly concrete form ; 
we comprehend what is the abiding reahty embosomed 
I each fleeting phenomenon; we combine all which 
perception can give us, with the highest abstraction of 
the understanding ; and thus reach a species of know- 
ledge far superior to either. 

The fact, moreover, which gives the peculiar zest 
and interest to investigations of this kind is, that these 
laws of nature which we are engaged in observing are, 
at the same time, the laws of reason. The geometry 
and mechanics which are practically applied in the 
works of nature are precisely the same as those which 
reason perceives as necessary truth ; so that in scientific 
observation, we are really viewing the laws of our own 
reason, operating around ua in the objective world. 
This it was which created the excitement of Archimedes, 
when he shouted the invention of the hydrostatic 

I paradox; this which moved the soul of Kepler, when 
seeing the planets obeying the order which his reason 
had gradually marked out for them, he exclaimed, " 
God, I think thy thoughts after thee I"* 
• " Experience," aaya Erdmann, " U incorrectly opposed to 
reason and thought, inasmuch as it is really the iirst actualize- 
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From these illustrations it will be evident tliat 
scientific observation^ with the deductions which flow 
from it^ gives us precisely that kind of knowledge 
which we have assigned, to the reason^ only in its 
primary form. Wherever we can trace the nniversiBl 
in the particular^ the abiding in the transient^ the law 
in the exemplar^ there we have human reason perform- 
ing its proper function; weaving together both elements 
of knowledge — the real and the ideal; and taking 
the first step towards the ultimate consciousness of 
their perfect identity, in a imiverse which is throughout 
one vast dominion of reason itself. 

The function of reason is still more plainly visibleji 
if we pass from mere observation to experiment. There 
is a rational law which, more or less consciously^ 

tion of reason and of &ee thought. What is it that the observer 
does ? He seeks for a law in the things observed. He seeks, 
and, therefore, pre-supposes it; nay, he is so certain of its 
existence, that he never rests till he has found it. He seeks a 
law ; but this law, what is it ? If you ask the observer, he 
will generally tell you that law is that which shows itself in all, 
or in the majority of instances. This answer has always been 
to me a proof that empirical observers, if you speak to them of 
their doings, always give themselves pains to make them appear 
more insignificant than they really are ; many having gone so 
far as to call themselves mere mirrors of the outward fact. If 
you consider the observer more accurately, you will find that 
his practice is contradictory to his profession. The number 
of instances is, in truth, of no consequence to him, but only the 
fact that he has discovered reason in the object of his research." 
" Psychologische Briefe," p. 322. 
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governs all the procedvire of positive science. "What 
I is it that the investigator is seeking amongst the 
multiplicity of facts which are passing almost unheeded 
under his observation ? He is not seeking mere uncon- 
I neeted phenomena, but, as we said, some intelligible law ; 
gome mark of reason, which shall bind all the pheno- 
mena together under one governing conception. He 
traces out, for example, final causes — adaptations of 
means to ends — modes of operation penetrable to 
thought, which he knows universally to pervade what 
would otherwise be dead and lifeless nature. To lay 
bare these laws he endeavours to surprise nature in her 
aeeret operations, removes all the more gross and 
meaningless elements which prevent him from discern- 
ing the workmg of universal principles, and con- 
trives means for watching their progress with accuracy 
and forethought. Such is the nature, psychologically 
speaking, of experimental science ; a process in which 
the mind, foreseeing that there must be intelligible 
laws at work, first reads them dimly within itself, and 
a seeks to recognise them objectively in nature. 
Hypothesis is but an extension of the same mental 
process. In experiment we have only a. faint percep- 
tion of some general laws of reason, and strive to make 
e clear, by producing a combination of cii-cum- 
stances, in which their existence and effects in nature 
may be realised with perfect distinctness. In foi-ming 
I an hypothesis, on the other hand, we strive to read, 
' defnitivelij, by the hght of reason (aided by all the 
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experience already acquired) what the precise law 
acttuiUy is, before we have sufficient data either to prove, 
or verify it. It proceeds upon the supposition, that 
our minds contain implicitly all the rational principles 
which operate in the world around us; but that we 
have not yet traced the harmony existing between 
them, in all its applications and details. That har- 
mony, in fact, cannot be traced and verified before 
we have gained a complete body of real experience. 
In default of such experience, we must make the best 
comparison we can between the conceptions of reason^ 
and the facts themselves, until, by a series of tentative 
efforts, we can trace the one as being but the embodi- 
ments and individual exemplars of the other. 

Thus, in observation, in experiment, in hypothesis^ 
and in all the details of empirical science, we have 
reason, as it exists in the mind, seeking to recognise 
itself as it exists in the world. To do this, the validity 
of our sense-perceptions is taken for granted, — ^the 
forms of the understanding are employed as psycho- 
logical facts, which we may employ without hesitation 
or reserve ; and by a combination of both we rise to a 
point, in the development of intelligence, where the 
concrete and the abstract are combined so as to form 
knowledge in the higher sense of the word, — knowledge, 
that is, by which we can comprehend the individual 
phenomenon as the direct result of a general lawJ^ 

• There is another product, which we ought, perhaps, to have 
noticed as belonging to reason in its more primary form, that, 
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Second Sifp.— Keflesion. 

In empirical observation, as we have juat shown, 
the mind accepts the facts of perception, and the 
forms of the understanding, as data, which can neither 
be doubted nor explained. As the reason, however, 
proceeds onwards in its development, and attains 
to a higher degree of independent action, it refuses to 
" accept ilindbj the intimations of sense, and gets an 
indistinct idea, that they may possib/y he unreliable, if 
not delusive. The course through which it has come 
to this nascent conviction ia, by looking witAiti, and 
namely, which ia termed in ^h.iXosa'^liy dogmatism. In empiricism, 
we accept the phenomena of the outward world just as they ap- 
pear, and found a system of general truths upon them. In dogma- 
tism we acee])t the phenomena of the inteard world in the same 
popular aspect, and found a whole system of philoaophic truth 
upon the ideas, which we find already existing there. It is this 
process, more immediately than the other, to which the term criti- 
cism is opposed. Criticism does not admit the vahdily of any of 
our interna! phenomena until it has subjected them to the closest 
analysis, m reflection does not admit the rslidity of outward 
appearances, except upon a similar investigation instituted hy 
the EEABOK. £ant defines dogmatism, Die Anmasaung mit 
einer reinen Erkenntniss aua BegriSen (d.h., philosophischen), 
iiach Principien, so wie aie die Vemunft langat in Gehrauch 
hat, ohnc Erkundigung der Art und des Rechts, womit sie 
daxu gelangt ist, allein fort/ukommen — 

" The presumption that we are able to attain to a pure know- 
ledge based on ideas, according to principles which the reason 
has long had in use, without any inquiry into the manner or 
into the right, hy which it has attained them." — See lUeltin'i 
Cychpadiaches Worterhiich m loco. 
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questioning itself as to the nature and validity of its 
own intellectual operations — a process, which is cor- 
rectly designated by the term reflexion. 

The fact, that a great portion, out of the whole mass 
of humanity, never rise distinctly to the stand-point of 
reflexion, is no proof that it is not an essential and 
universal tendency of the human mind. Historically 
speaking, we find, that human thought having advanced 
to a certain point, always begins to turn inwardly upon 
itself, — ^to watch its own processes, — and to question 
the objective validity of its own spontaneous utter- 
ances. The earliest oriental philosophies show, that, 
even in the most distant ages, the thoughtful of man- 
kind had begun to look beneath the surface of pheno- 
mena, as the faculties first present them, and to 
interrogate themselves as to the reality which they 
cover and conceal. 

In the early Greek philosophy we can trace most 
distinctly the same reflective process (first in the 
Pythagorean school, and then in the Eleatic) down to 
the time of the Sophists, when the most complete 
speculative questioning had established itself with 
regard to all experimental knowledge in the minds of 
those who ruled the intellect of Athens. And from that 
time to the present, the same results have never been want- 
ing whenever thought has broken loose from the bands 
of mere authority, and asserted its own independence. 

Thus fact and theory both combine to show us, that 
the primary effect of reflection is scepticism ; and that 
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this is an inevitable phase^ through which the reason 
has to pass in its progress towards perfect freedom and 
independence.* Scepticism, in its normal appearance, 
is simply a suspension of mind between two diflferent 
bases of conviction respecting human knowledge. The 
mind, which has trusted implicitly to the data which 
present themselves spontaneously to its attention, — 
whether by means of the senses, or by verbal tradi- 
tion, or through any other medium, cannot divest 
itself of this trust all at once. While the reflective 
faculty, on the one hand, impels it forward to seek a 
deeper foundation for truth, — ^the power of old associa- 
tion prevents it from leaving its former moorings, except 
by very imperceptible degrees. The period of mental 
experience, accordingly, which intervenes between rfis- 
trust in the old foundation, and the clear discovery of 
the new, must necessarily be, to a certain extent, a 
period of scepticism; — a period in which the mind, 
whatever it may hold respecting the possibility of 
human knowledge, feels no sure confidence in its 
actuality. All transition periods, accordingly, in the 
mental development, whether of an individual or of a 
people, are of necessity marked by a strong sceptical 
bias, — ^which, like an epidemic, destroys the life of 

• Nowhere has this been more eloquently shown than in M. 
Cousin's " Cours d'BGistoire de la Philosophie/' Legon IV. to 

xn. 

See also, "Der idealistisch-realistische Prozess des Be- 
wusstseins," by Dr. J. Kiesel. (Wiirzburg, 1852.) 
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many^ while it is preparing a higher orgi^c conditio] 
for the rest. 

Scepticism^ however^ is a condition in which no mai 
can willingly rest. The power of reflexion, impelled b; 
all our natural instincts after truth, soon gets beyonc 
even the temporary necessity of unbelief, and sets \a 
work upon the more pleasing office of reconstruction 
The old phenomenal foundation being relinquished, w< 
begin, ere long, to catch a distant view of some deepei 
principle, to which reason, in its demand for solic 
evidence, may have recourse. This principle, however 
can only be verified by a thorough research into th< 
whole process of cognition, — an analysis of its varioui 
elements, — and of the methods by which it seeks tc 
accomplish its proposed results. Until this is done 
we are not assured how far our knowledge can safelj 
extend, what lies within the sphere of the faculties, and 
what without; or how much of the final result w< 
must attribute to the objective material^ and how mucli 
to the subjective form. This process has been desig- 
nated in the history of philosophy by the title oi 
'^ Criticism/^ 

The two most illustrious examples of human reason 
in its critical phase, are Locke in our own country, anc 
Kant in Germany. Both of them came after a period 
of contest and scepticism, in which the human mind 
was beginning to doubt of the certainty of truth alto- 
gether j both, therefore, started with a speculative dis- 
trust of all knowledge, as it then existed; both proposed 
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a critical inquiry into the nature and methods^ of the 
human understanding; and both ended by defining 
the principles, on which a new superstructure of scien- 
tific truth might be erected. That Lockers philosophy 
made a prodigious step in the right comprehension of 
the ground-principles of human knowledge, few, even 
of his opponents, can justly deny : and that Kant, by 
his searching criticism into the whole sphere of human 
cognition, made another step equally in advance, is like- 
wise admitted, as far as I am aware, by every one who 
has taken the pains to follow that criticism successively 
through all its stages to its ultimate conclusions. The 
light he cast upon the combination of the matter of 
our knowledge with the necessary forms of thought; 
the view he gave of the co-operation of the objective 
factor in all our conceptions, with the subjective; the 
manner in which he elucidated the regulative principles 
of reason, and marked off the proper boimdaries of 
tfuth — all remain a lasting service to man, a /crrjfia ei^ 
a€t, which nothing but the most penetrating genius 
could have afforded.* 

. ♦ There is a very prevalent opinion in this country that the 
writings of Kant are obscure and mystical. This opinion, 
I am bold to say, is wholly due either to the entire want of 
philosophical culture in the minds of popular writers who 
undertake to sit in judgment upoD him ; or to a positive ignor- 
ance of the meaning of the terms he employs. No one, I 
believe, who has taken the most moderate pains to read the 
works of this greatest of modem critics intelligently ^ will hesitate 

M 
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In bringing forward these two instanceB, I am no 
forgetting that we have now to do with ptychology 
and not at all with metaphysical systems. . My objec 
in doing so is simply to give the most 8trikin| 
examples which history presents of reason in thi 
reflective character. The efforts of these two grea 
and penetrating minds to look beneath the phenomem 
of our ideas^ and the utterances of their age upoi 
them — to test the truth of what is popularly termec 
common sense and common opinion — to strip words o: 
their outer guise^ and enter into their real meaning-— 
to define the powers and the extent of the humai 
faculties^ — ^all alike show^ m the most intense form 
what are the problems with which every individua 
mind has to struggle for itself in some form or another 
when the reason within has once ceased to resl 
with entire satisfaction upon its first traditionary con^ 
victions. 

The power of reflection, having thus performed the 
task of verifying the validity and criticizing the range 

to agree with me in afi&rming that a more clear, steady, pene 
trating, dispassionate unmi/stical mind, is not to be found ii 
the whole circle of modem literature. His style is incomparably 
more lucid than that of Locke ; — his use of terms far more defined 
and his meaning grasped, on the whole, by a less stretch o 
thought. All he demands (which is surely not very unreason 
able) is, that you shall learn the force of his terms, at starting 
and then keep to their proper meaning throughout. 
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of the inteUectual faculties, next applies the principles 

it has brought to light in order to investigate anew the 
various departments of objective truth. 

The departments to which the reflective power is 
thus applied may be classified under three heada. 
First, the region of existence, or the true, in which 
the intelligence is the leading faculty that comes into 
play. Secondly, the region of duty or the good, in 
which the will takes the predom inant place. And thirdly, 
the region of order, and harmony, and beauty, in 
which the feelings are brought piincipaliy into exercise. 

Of these departments that of existence, particularly 
in relation to the material universe, occupies the 
foremost rank, as comprehending the phenomena 
which most naturally invite and almost demand 
research. With the light now shed upon tlie intel- 
lectual faculties, we do not, on the one hand, accept 
all the phenomena of sensation as wholly inex- 
plicable facts, nor, on the other hand, do we despair 
of aiTiving at further truth concerning them. We 
first look to the whole proeeaa, by which the primarj- 
impulses made by the world without upon the nervous 
system become converted into perceptions and ideas, 
until, thus transformed, they mingle up with the whole 
mass of human thought. We discover in this way 
that, even when tried by the hght of the severest 
criticism, we are undoubtedly conscious of a confiict 
between the world and the soul — between the forces of 
« 2 
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the one and the faculties of the other^ — and that^ when 
construed by the power of reason^ all our perceptions 
are found to be revelations of the very laws of nature^ 
which in this way become penetrable to human 
thought. Starting from this truths we begin to study 
nature herself under a new aspect — ^to comprehend her 
laws not merely as generalizations of material facts^ 
but as principles of reason^ which hold good independ- 
ently of any particular body of illustrative facts 
whatever — principles which we know to be as true in 
every planet and every possible system of the universe 
as they are in our own. 

To enter into any explanation of the philosophy of 
nature, however, is not to our present purpose; we 
merely adduce sufficient to illustrate the power of the 
reflective reason, in affirming principles by which our 
deeper comprehension of nature has to be guided. 

Not only does reason, however, in its reflective 
character, furnish principles for physical investigation, 
it furnishes also, as we just affirmed, principles 
relating to moral action. Unsatisfied with following 
the mere impulses of the mind, with regard to right 
and wrong, it investigates the nature of ethical truth, 
shows where in the whole scheme of our mental powers 
it originates, and develops the laws by which our 
conception of duty is to be regulated. This is termed, 
by Kant, the practical reason; which we need not, 
however, to regard by any means as being generically 



» 
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different from the theoretical, but simply as the power 
of reflection applied to the explication of moral pheno- 
mena. 

In the same way does reflective reason, when applied 
to the manifestation of beauty and sublimity — of order 
and design in the universe, develop the principles by 
which our judgments are regulated in regard to, first, 
the aesthetical sphere of truth, and then, finaUy, in 
regard to those teleological ideas on which the funda- 
mental principles of natural theology arc based,* 

All these, aa well as the above-mentioned subjects, 
lie beyond the reacb of mere observation. Reason, 
in its simplest and lowest -form, does not grasp them ; 
it requires to be raised to a higher potency before it 
can look beneath the laws of mere phenomena to the 
rational principles in which those phenomena them- 
selves originate. 

Hence it is, that although the human mind contains 
essentially the germs of all these problems, together 

• The development of these reflective judgments was that 
aimed Bt by Kant in his " Kritik der Urlheilskraft," Aa the 
Critick of pure reason gave the principles by which the intel- 
leetual faculties lire regulated, as the Critick of the praotical 
reason gave those relating to the rciH, bo this third research 
was intended to develop the principles of judgment involved 
in the higher feelmgt or anntimenU. The three formed alto- 
gether a noble attemjit to carry the principle of oriticiam into 
every deparlment of the human mind, and every sphere of 
human truth. 
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with every possible solution of ihem; yet it is not 
amongst the mass of mankind (absorbed as thejr are 
in every-day life) that the power of reflection comes 
prominently to view. All^ indeed, who ihink at all^ 
pass in some form through the fated struggle of 
humanity with the great problems of nature and 
destiny^ though it is comparatively in few cases that 
it ends in the unaided conquest of intellectual satis* 
faction. To all^ therefore, who meditate earnestly^ 
the necessity of reflection sooner or later will comey at 
all events, in the religious, if not in the philosophic 
form ; thus verifying at first the truth of the proverbj 
that he who increaseth knowledge increaseth sorxowj 
though that very sorrow is afterwards the portal to a 
higher and a nobler state of satisfaction and peace, 

TTiird Step. — Speculative Thinking. 

We stand now on the threshold of the very highest 
and most explicit form of the human intelligence — 
that in which thought becomes, both as to its matter 
and form, perfectly free ; in other words, in which it is 
influenced by nothing which lies beyond the bounds 
of consciousness itself. The starting point and the 
immediate material of scientific research is widely 
difierent, according as it takes the form of induction, 
of reflection, or of speculation. In the first case we 
start from outward facts, as given in intuition ; in the 
second case, from ideas or notions, as given in the 
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representative faculty; in the thii'd case, from thoughts 
or concepts given to us by the understanding. Let us 
show this somewhat more explicitly. 

In obsen'ation, induction, experiment, and all the 
other processes of empirical investigationj we accept 
the data of experience exactly as they present them- 
selves, and try to find what evidences of design and 
intelligence lie within them as the law of their outward 
manifestation. 

In reflection, we subject these empirical phenomena 
to a criticism which is based upon a deeper knowledge 
of the intellectual faculties, and which, therefore, 
instead of admitting the objective truth of phenomena 
as they present themselves, attempts to decide how 
much of them is owing to the peculiar constitution 
of the perceiving mind, and how much to the outward 
fact. Here, it will be seen, the immediate object of 
reflection is not the outward phenomenon itself, but 
the represerttaiiotis or ideas we form of it, constructed 
partly from the external fact, and partly from the 
nature of the human understanding, 

lastly, in speculative thinking, we lay aside the 
whole a posteriori element, and start simply fi'om some 
fundamental thought as it exists in the human con- 
sciousness, constructing the whole science by a dialec- 
tical process out of that thought, as the jerm in which 
it is all implicitly contained ab initio.* 

' Tha Hegelian school has accordingly attempted to show 
that speculative pliiloaophy conais-ts wholly of puri: Ihuagkl — 
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Thus^ to take the scieDce of theology as an example^ 
we may accept the documents, the traditions, the forms 
of worship, the reUgious notions current in our age as 
fixed data, and arranging them before us, attempt to 
grasp the connexion of thought, by which they may all 
be bound together into some intelligible system. This 
is simply a science of observation and induction, 
accompanied generally with a large amount of hypo- 
thesis, and giving as its result a system of truth well 
adapted often to the popular mind, but not by any 
means satisfying the demands of philosophic reflection. 

Dogmatic Theology may be built, however, seoondly, 
upon a more critical and reflective process. In place 
of accepting the documents of our faith and current 
modes of apprehension as fixed data, we may subject 
both to a penetrating process of criticism. In this 
way we may discover more accurately what was the 
primar}' meaning attached to words, phrases, and 
doctrines ; how they have been modified by the spirit 
of every age; and how the pecuUar intellectual and 

that reason and existence to it are absolutely identicaL 
(Denken gleich Seyn.) The question, however, which they 
ought to have considered is, how is the thought itself from 
which they start generated f If it come by the whole process 
we have described, beginning with experience and ending in 
pure idea, then philosophy cannot be wholly severed from 
intuition ; on the contrary, it must derive its primary material 
from that source. — See on this point Trendelenburg's " Logische 
Untersuchungen," particularly the chapter on the Dialectical 
Method. 
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religious elements of the present, uniting with the 
influence of written documents and with the religious 
forms of the past, produce a given intellectual result 
in the religious communities of our own day. Taking, 
then, the actual contents of the religious consciousness 
as our data, we may build our theological system upon 
them ; just as we before showed, in the case of other 
sciences, that reflection assumed as its object, not out- 
ward facts themselves, but the representations or ideas 
we form of those facts, by the combined action of the 
outward data and the inward faculties.* 

Lastly, we may at length pass beyond this point of 
view, and, disregarding outward facts altogether, may 
sink down into our own interior consciousness, grasp 
the Divine idea as it exists there, and from it, as the 
starting-point, deduce a coiinected system of truth, in 
which the Divine attributes, the creation of the world, 
and the problem of human destiny, all hold together 
as the dialectical expansions of one great and undivided 

THOUGHT.t 

With these few explanations kept in mind, as to the 

• The imperishable service which Schleiermacher performed 
for scientific theology was to point the way in which a 
complete dogmatic system might be founded on the living 
consciousness of the faithful. In Daub^s "Prolegomena," 
Schleiermacher's principles will be found still more scienti- 
fically developed, as also in Rothe's " Theologische Ethik." 

t See Introduction to Rothe's " Theologische EthiL** 

M 3 
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sphere of speculative reason^ we may without difficul 
show its nature^ its universality, and its necessity. 

1. With regard to the nature of reason^ in this i 
highest development, we may describe it as that \ 
which thought has itself only for the object of i 
research. Outward facts disappear ; inward repr 
sentations of them are set aside; we begin simpl 
with thought itself, and investigate only what tlu 
thought impUcitly comprehends. The sole thing 1 
which we are bound is, the content of the oonscioai 
ness on the one hand, and the laws of dialectics g 
the other. The former gives to speculative science a 
its matter; the latter lend it all its form. Beyon 
this no philosophical analysis can reach; the delivei 
ances of consciousness and the laws of reason are tl 

^ ne plus ultra of mental analysis ; and as in this cai 

thought has only to deal with itself, we may regard 
as having reached the highest possible sphere of yr^ 
activity. 

2. To obviate the objection, that this is not a 
essential step in our mental development, we ms 
point for a moment to its virtual universality. We c 
not mean that every individual mind can reach tl 

I stand-point of speculation, but that the human reaso] 

I in every age, as seen upon the broad platform < 

^ humanity, shows the constant tendency, and puts fori 

I instinctive effort to attain it. More commonly tht 

j not, we find it mixed up with theological speculationi 
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whicli, from their very nature, tend to develop them- 
selves into a connected philosophy of the universe. At 
no period, however, do we find the human reason, 
viewed as a. whole, either raised above, or sunk below, 
the internal necessity of thinking speculatively upon 
the great problems of man's origin, nature, and destiny. 

The Oriental nations, e. g., from the earhest times 
were under the influence of some reigning Iheosophy ; 
that is, they attempted to grasp the Divine idea in some 
peculiar form, and construe the entire universe fram 
that point of view. Frequently, indeed, the attempt 
ended in Pantheism; hut Pantheism, be it observed, is 
ititif a speculative system, which, even to the present 
day, occupies, if it does not satisfy, the reason of 
perhaps the largest section of mankind. 

The Mohammedan mind, again, has ever possessed, 
not, indeed, formally, but yet really, a speculative 
system of the universe. Starting from the idea of 
God, as the conception of a fatalistic, absolute, all- 
deciding vjill, it has drawn all nature and all events 
into one iron system of predetemiination, every step 
of which is but an expansion of this primary concep- 
tion of the Divinity into its practical and theoretical 
details. 

I need hardly say how many and various have been 
the attempts, in the Christifln world, to satisfy the 
reason by means of a Christian philosophy, and this, 
too, even where the word philosophy is unknown, or, 
if known, perchance rejected and despised. Where, 
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for example^ can we find a more striking example of 
speculative reason than in the entire Gal vinistic system^ — 
a system which^ starting from a given form of conscious- 
ness^ in reference to the Divine nature, draws everything 
— ^the Word, the ordinances, the creed, the character — 
into the irresistible stream of its dialectical procedure, 
and moulds them, in the end, to perfect harmOny with 
its own conclusions. Speculation, however unnecessary 
to moral guidance or to the possession of religious 
life, there will be, so long as the human reason retains 
its present constitution ; so much the more important 
is it that we should become well aware of its procedure, 
and see that it starts, as far as our present insight can 
reach, from the right foundation. 

3. The necessity of speculative thinking arises from 
the instinctive yearning of the mind after unity in all 
its knowledge. This desire for unity is, in fact, the 
very mainspring of all intellectual progress, from first 
to last. It is this which renders us first dissatisfied 
with the multiplicity of sensible phenomena around us ; 
this which leads us next to classify our experiences, 
and to form both generalizations and abstract ideas. 
Having carried us thus far, it impels us to seek the 
groundwork of our ideas and convictions in more 
general principles, and never rests content till it has 
brought us face to face with some definite system of 
truths, all springing, logically speaking, from one sole 
foundation. The highest point of speculation, accord- 
ingly, is that in which thought and existence, formally 
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considered^ become one ; and the logos^ or reason^ as 
an emanation of the Divinity, reigns alone^ at once 
the essence of all heing^ and the content of all thoughL 
Every complete system of philosophy, accordingly, 
rests in God, as its highest idea and its final aim. 
To see the Divinity as the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of all things, is the culminating point of. all 
human thought. Thus it is the goal, not only of 
providence, not only of redemption, but also of the 
no less Divine laws of reason itself,-^that God should 

be ALL IN ALL. 

The process of reason^ then, may be described, in 
conclusion, as a perpetual progress from the real to 
the ideal, and from the ideal back again to the real ; 
at each step becoming more replete with higher 
thoughts of tr]ith and existence. This progress takes 
its start from the ordinary intimations of the senses, 
and tries to find out the general laws which they 
tacitly involve. It soon becomes a matter of doubt 
whether we do not attribute more to the outward 
reality than actually exists there, — whether thmight 
does not go beyond the corresponding beiiig. In pro- 
portion as the reason pursues this train of investiga- 
tion, it falls into one degree of scepticism after another, 
until a doubt is thrown over the entire reaUty of human 
knowledge. 

Here, however, a regressive principle soon sets in. 
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The reason takes its standi at length, upon the validii 
of consciousness. The facts of our internal life^ it see 
cannot, at all events, be denied ; so that, ev^i if we hai 
no confidence in the reality of the universe, we mui 
at least admit the reality of a series of impressioi 
and ideas corresponding to it. (Idealism.) But cm 
having got so far, the regressive process still continue 
its course. Of what kind, it asks, can a perceptiv 
faculty be, which perceives nothing ; or representativ 
faculty, which represents nothing ; or a power c 
thought, which thinks nothing ? Admit, if you please 
that matter, in the ordinary sense, is, rationall 
speaking, a delusion, yet there must be a system o 
forces in the universe, corresponding to the power 
of the human soul, — which form an objective existence 
standing parallel with the world of thought^ ant 
participating in the same laws. 

But how can such finite existence be possible ! 
Clearly in the same way as finite thought is possible; 
namely, as an emanation at once from the infinite 
being and the infinite mind. 

Here, then, reason returns virtually to the same realistic 

point from which it started. It holds once more the 

validity of the senses, the actuality of the worid, the 

reality of all its phenomena; only it holds them in 

, a higher form, and views them from a loftier point 

of view. In place of making them the final barrierj 
on which our powers of thought stumble and breaks 
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it sees them all as the unfolding of the infinite 
essence itself^ and reads in them^ as exemplars^ the 
laws of eternal reason, beneficence, and love,* 

Thos^ as we said^ it brings us at length to that 
supreme pointy where we behold God in all things, 
and see all things in God. 

* See '' Der Idealistisch-Ilealistische Prozess des Bewusst- 
seins/' by Dr. J. KieseL 
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METHODS OF VERIFICATION. 



La question de Tet^t present de nos idees et celle de leur origine 
8ont deux questions distinct^s, et toutes deux n^oessaires pour 
constituer une psjchologie complete. Tant que la psychologie n'a 
pas parcouru et ^puis^ ces deux ordres de recherches, elle ignore les 
phenom^nes de Tentendement, car elle ne les conn&it pas sous toutes 
leurs fisujes ; elle n'a pas leur secret. — Cousin. 



We have now traced all the prominent phases of man's 
intellectual existence, from the primary impulses of 
sense, up to the highest exercise of reason. With refer- 
ence to the method pursued, we have followed the 
universal analogy of nature in the different spheres of 
organic life. Wherever life and organization exist, 
there is also development, and growth; and as the 
mind of man stands in immediate connexion with an 
organized frame, and operates through it, we naturally 
look for it to partake of the general characteristics which 
mark every known species of organism. Guided by this 
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analogyj we have shown a succesaion of pbeuomena, 
each standing above the other in the HCale of freedom 
and intelligence, and leading, by almost insensible 
ateps from a state of almost passive receptivity, up to 
the most free and constructive exercise of reason. 

Every successive phase of mental activity to which 
we ascend, remains, when once realized, a continuous 
element in our intellectual being, and then reacts upon 
those which have gone before it. Thus our intuitive 
life is, at first, very feeble and circumscribed ; as the 
higher intellectual powers however develop, they react 
upon it, and thus afford it a culture and a range which, 
without their aid, it could never have reached. This 
must be kept in mind, whenever our theoretic ideas 
appear to go before our intuitions. Such cases do not, 
in fact, disturb or disprove the logical order of our 
mental development ; they merely add some complica- 
tion to the phenomena, out of which we have to draw 
our scientific generalizations. It will still hold good, 
that, though the cItTonological order of procedure may 
be sometimes disturbed; though the forms of truth 
may, here and there, be learned by positive inculcation, 
prior to the intuitions beiug developed, yet the logical 
principle of development is still the order of nature, 
and is alone available in the scieutiEc analysis of our 
ideas. 

The analogies we have followed in respect to the 
method of investigation, arc not presented, however, as 
though they amounted to a demonstration of that method. 
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Analogies will often serve as guides^ never as prooi 
The psychological principles we follow must alwa; 
be rigidly tested by experience^ before th^ can ] 
assumed as perfectly valid. If true^ they onght 
stand the test of experience in every possible fom 
They should^ on the one hand, be applicable to a 
the facts and phenomena of human life; and the 
should present, on the other, a valid solution of tl 
main problems which lie naturally within their ow 
sphere. We shall point out, then, in the preset 
chapter, some few of the verifications which are affordc 
by an appeal to facts on the one side, and by the soli 
tion of important psychological questions on the othei 
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FACTS. 



I 
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1. And, first of all, it is most natural that we shoul 
look to the phenomena of the indif?idual mind, — ^phenc 
mena, which every one may, by due consideration, t« 
for himself, both by watching the history of his ow 
consciousness, and by observing the indications pre 
sented by others around him. 

That our own mental history, and that of ever 
other individual, begins with the predominant influenc 
of the senses, no one can reasonably doubt; fc 
even, on the hypothesis of the existence of innat 
ideas, still we know, as a fact, that such ideas coul 
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not be called really into codscjoosiksb, except &om 
the induence of external Btiinuli, Withoot mcb Etimali, 
the bntin itself remaiua torpid ; and iritfa so inacoie 
brain, it is impossible, as we are dov ocmstitated, con- 
sciously to possess any ideas vhateter, trhether innate 

If, secondly, we observe the operation of the mind 
after these stimuli of the senses have been applied, 
we find that its intellectual state is nut one of detinite 
thought, or even one in which it comes to the con- 
sciousness of any well-defined mental representations. 
The mind of the child goes most obviously through 
the stage of intuition; it learns, at first, by means 
of the senses; and is long occupied in experimenting 
with external objects, and reading their intelligible 
characters, previous to the time when it generalizes 
them, re-embodiea them in distinctive stgns, and tkmka 
them for himself. Hence the use which is uniformly 
made of perceptive methods in the inisat-school ; — 
methods which we almost instinctively see to be the 
only kind of instruction adapted to that early period 
of mental development. 

After the perceptive age Is passed, we find that the 
memory and the power of retaining images next 
become the most prominent of the faculties; connected 
at the same time with an exiraardautry facility in the 
acquisition of words, and the aaeociation of them with 
the appropriate idea. Compared with the powers of 
a child (in this Utter respect especially) those of the 
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adult are usually insignificant. Advancing childhood 
is the age in which the whole energy of the individual 
becomes busied with the construction of inward images, 
and the acquisition of outward signs, to express th^m. 
So important is it^ indeed, that this work should be 
accomplished at the right time, that any direct hin- 
derance to it then, can never be wholly replaced in 
after-life; or replaced, in any degree, without labour 
a hundred-fold greater than that with which the power 
might have been originally acquired. . 

It is only, in fine, when the mind verges towards 
maturity that the powers of abstraction and generaUza- 
tion become fully developed; and, even after that, the 
mind can only achieve its conquests in science, by a 
steady and gradual progress. Most thinking men 
know, by experience, how necessary it is in acquiring 
knowledge to proceed, step by step; particularly in 
passing over from the sphere of induction to that of 
reflection and speculation. Mere keenness of under- 
standing is of little service here. Each higher point 
of view, from which we gaze upon truth, must be 
achieved by a process of gradual enlightenment, during 
which we think ourselves, as it were, into a new intel- 
lectual region, and learn to view all facts and all ideas, 
from this loftier platform. 

Thus each particular season of life, up to the fiill 
bloom of our maturity, exhibits to us the culmination 
of some peculiar sphere of mental activity, the whole 
series of which corresponds in all the general outlines, 
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with the scheme we have presented of our organic 
mental development. 

This may be most clearly seen by selecting instances, 
in which the intuitive powers have been so strong as 
to render the distinction between them and the sub- 
sequent processes of thought, perfectly obvious and 
traceable. Such an instance was Mozart^ who^ at five 
years of age, unconsciously applied all the principles 
of the most advanced school of harmony. Such was 
George Bidder, who, when equally young, could per- 
form the most surprising calculations, without being 
able himself to follow the steps through which his nrind 
passed, in order to reach the result. Such was Sal- 
vator Rosa, and many other sons of genius, in the 
arts of painting and sculpture. These prodigies of 
intuition always have manifested their powers most 
vigorously in early life; — as they grew up their per- 
ceptions have rarely become keener, but have merely 
embodied themselves in mental representations, and 
artistic eflPbrts ; until, at length, they are reduced, after 
mature thought, to scientific rules. 

The moral and religious spheres of human life afford, 
also, a very wide field of observation upon this same 
question. If we watch the progress of the individual 
mind in relation to these subjects, we find that an 
awakening of the inward feelings, in reference to duty, 
virtue, reverence, responsibility, eternity, &c., forms 
the fundamental basis of our entire mental sympathy 
with moral and religious truths^ Forms of moral and 
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religious .truths^ indeed, we 'may learn and store in the 
memory, previous to taking any real mental interest 
in them ; but if such truths are to be a part of our 
inward life, they must enter through the irUuitians into 
the soul, and, after that, express themselves articu- 
lately in connected propositions. In the case of the 
child, indeed, this is the only point at which he gains 
any real mental contact with such subjects. To moral 
and religious sentiment there may be, even in very 
early life, the most vivid awakenment ; but there can 
be no real intellectual grasp of the formal truths, either 
of ethics or theology. Thus, in every way and upon 
every subject, we may find new illustrations of our 
psychological principles, flowing from the phenomena 
of individual life, 

2. But we may appeal next to the facts connected 
with man's intellectual development on a broader scale; 
and consider how far they may illustrate and verify the 
same mental principles. The life of a nation bears 
an obvious analogy to that of the individual. In a 
very early and infantile state of society, the human 
faculties are not urged forward to their maturity. 
Humanity itself, as it exists there, is living the life 
of an infant; — it is guided almost entirely by sense 
aud instinct, having no public principles of truth as 
yet either unfolded or recognised by the common 
understanding of the nation. 

The next period of national life brings us into a 
world of poetry and mythology. Here the aesthetic 
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feelings become more sensitive} the apontancoua intui- 
tions of nature remarkably energetic ; and the imagina- 
tion begins to rule the whole man, nay the whole 
national life; — pouring itself forth, with the utmoat 
productivity, into the various creations of art, poetry, 
religion, and symbolical institutions. 

Thus, then, humanity is seen to pass through the 
age of poetry and mythology nationally as well as 
individuaUy. AVhere is the child on the one hand, 
where the infant nation on the other, that has not its 
cherished myths and fahtea ? Before the power of 
seeing truth in the abstract arrives mankind can have 
no choice but to give concrete and living forms to its 
ideas. The ferment of mind which goes on within ; — 
that perpetual stimulus which the sense world applies ; 
— that combined play of intelligence, and emotion, of 
lesthetic feeUng and religious reverence, which every 
child, as well as every nascent state of civilization pre- 
sents, must jind somewhere its field of effort and enjoy- 
ment. And in no other way, aa yet, can it attain 
satisfaction, except hy laying hold of imagery, in which 
that inward struggle of the faculties is, as it were, 
objectified, and where its own self is seen reflected in 
its own productions. To the child of imagination, and 
to the childhood of early nations, the mythical element 

I is equally natural, and equally indispensable. 
The age to which we have now alluded is chiefly 
marked by an entire fusion of all the elements of our 
mutual nature, into one motley result. The separation 
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;! of those elements — ^the distinction of intelligence froi 

'4 feeling — ^the 3evering of imagination on the one han 

; from abstract principles on the other^ all this mark 

■ 

'^ the rise of another era, in a nation^s development;— 

that, namely, which corresponds with the sphere o 

^ THOUGHT, properly so called. This separation is effected 

by the understanding (the critical and analytic faculty) 

^ and is marked by a decided tendency to metaphysics 

I speculations. When these periods have run thei 

rounds, then the age of positive science commences,— 

I that in which the reason gathers up all the results of th* 

other faculties, and employs them for the direct inves 
tigation of truth. 

f^ In Greece, to take a single example, the age o 

Homer and the Cyclic goets represents the intuiiiona 
era, that in which nature was gazed on with all th 
freshness of early childhood, and its influence on th 
heart and feelings embodied in immortal verse. Th 
period, from Pythagoras to Plato, represents the develop 
ment of a metaphysical age ; while the labours of Aristotl 
and his school, down to the disintegration of Gree] 
nationality represents the scientific. Although othe 
nations will undoubtedly show many variations, an< 
numerous disturbing causes will have to be taken int« 
account, yet the main current of civilization, in ever 
distinct nationality, nay, in the entire progress o 
humanity itself, will be found to flow, intellectual! 
speaking, in the same main course. To demonstrat 
this, is the oflSce of the philosophy of history ; a spher 
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of research which is daily becoming of more import- 
ance^ and to which we must refer our readers for the 
detaQed facts, by which the above position may be illus* 
trated and verified.* 

. 3. There is yet another class of £Eu;ts which bear 
very closely upon the psychological system we have 
expounded, those, namely, which relate to the growth 
and expansion of the various departments oi human 
knowledge. Human knowledge is the objeetive comi* 
terpart of the human intelligence; the progrew of 
that knowledge, therefore, will give us an external 
representation of the progress of the inward prinaple 
from which it emanates. Every distinct brmdi of 
knowledge, according to our view oi the fdbtko of 
the faculties, ought to take its start from the impake$ 
experienced through the senses. CoDteqfaent ttfoa 
these impulses, it ought to aasome the brm of intn* 
tion, expressing itself in wonder, ^dmmtiim, and 
emotive contemplation of the objeetv pnweuUJL JftaU^ 
it should clothe itself in the brm of idem, dwie 'Asm 
taking the hue of the produetire imagiiMtm^ and 

* The most remariuiUe work od tibis mm^ in tm^^nm 
times, from the philosophical point of nUfW^ m m $f p *f n^ f*i^^ 
Hegel's *< Philosophie der Gcsdudite,'' km yitmmi^Ni^ U^^'w^ 
(the work of manj jean* bboar), from % w^0tts, Ji^/^^A^ ^-^ 
of yiew will be fSrand iii a reeent pohK«»tkn \ff Am/jfM^ OU- 
dischy '<Die Belis:ion imd die Vidy^/iitm U U/f^/ ^^^ 
geschichtlichen Eittwickeltii^j^ tmd ^M^mi^ ^ VJifM^u^i^ -''-'• 
(Brtebo, 1852.) 

M 
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uttering themsdves in the language of mythology ai 

poetry. After this^ the period of abstraction shou 

ensue^ in which the truth embodied in poetic fori 

,1 is separated from all sensuous representations^ ai 

moulded into harmony with the more rigid laws 
logical thinking. Lastly^ we look for our knowledj 
to become rational and scientific^ showing itself at on( 
abstract and concrete ; generalized in form^ but appl 

cable to all the details of real existence. 

•t ■ 

Let us take^ then^ any one of the complete science 
such as astronomy^ and consider the steps of its pn 
gress^ from the time at which it first engaged tl 
attention of the human mind^ down to its natui 
development. Astronomy began in wonder. Tl 
Chaldsean shepherd first gazed with awe and admin 
tion upon the starry heavens, contemplating with 
mixed consciousness of the sublimity and harmony < 
•] the scene, their ^^ solemn paces and well-ordered movi 

I ments/' As the age of wonder subsided, the imagini 
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' tion became busy with the phenomena thus presenter 



especially amongst the more ideally-constituted races i 
mankind. The heavenly bodies were accordingly repn 
sented under the then ruling conceptions of human li£ 
and assumed the names of gods, or of heroes, transferre 
from the labours of earth to a position of eternal glor 
amongst the constellations above. Of this period a 
our present astronomical phraseology bears the mot 
obvious traces. 

Soon, however, the understanding began to strip tb 
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'vhole science of its poetic garb. It began to repre- 
sent the concrete phenomena under general ideae, 
and to form abstract theories, by which they might 
he accounted for and esplaineil. At length astronomy 
was inaugurated as si positive science ; the magnitudes, 
motions, and other appearances of the heavenly bodies 
were reduced to mathematical expressions ; and, after 
many attempts and many failures, the very objects 
which at first stmck wonder into the sonl of the wan- 
.dering shepherd, became elevated into a connected 
science, in which every fact can be viewed as the result 
of a general law, and the whole series of these facts, in 
time past and for time to come, can be laid bare to the 
eye of the human reason. Neither haa reason yet done 
its whole work; for creation itself will have to be traced, 
by reflection and speculation, still upwards to its ideal 
in the productive forms of the creative mind. 

That the sciences go through a theological, a meta- 
pkytical, and a positive form, as M, Comte haa endea- 
voured, with no smalt amount of genius, to prove, is, 
according to our view, partly true, but also partly false. 
The actual stages of human knowledge, in fact, can 
only be rightly appreciated, or correctly represented, 
from a psychological point of view. Psychology shows 
us that there will ever be, previous to the distinct 
development of thought, a blending together, in one 
crude combination, of all the diverse elements of 
mental activity, which we term feeling, imagination, 
and reason. The intellect, just beginning to awaken 
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from its slumbers, longs to comprehend the 

of all the wondrous phenomena which the seni 

reveal; the feeling of reverenccj blending with tl 

desire, gives a. rebgious tone to physical inquiry, 

must always last, so long as primary and secondary 

causes continue to form one undivided object of research. 

The severing of these elements from each other, on 
the contrary, is due to the abstracting power of the 
understanding, which, when brought into energetic 
action, will always inaugurate a metaphysical era. 
Then, last of all, the union of the intuitive with the 
abstract, in the maturer stage of human development, 
■will produce ;)osiijfie science. 

So far, we imagine, M. Comte is correct ; but he 
altogether overlooked the age of imagination, which is, 
truth, far more distinctive than that of theology ; neither 
has he taken into account the fact, that theological 
and metaphysical elements run, more or less, througl 
every age, — and through none more than the preaenl 
The real statement of the case, we conceive, is this 
when the analytic understanding comes idgorously inl 
play, a separation is effected between the product of tl 
religious and Ecstbetic faculties, on the one side, am 
the progressive movement of scientific ideas, on the 
other — a separation which is only overcome by the 
highest exercise of reason, where knowledge, expanded 
into its full proportions, is earned back to the infinite 
source from which it first emanated. M. Comte's 
facts, accordingly, so far as they are correct, insteadj 
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of being based upon the mere empirical assertion of 
a fised law of social evolution, may find at once their 
explanation and their correction in those psychological 
principlea, which all our experience of mind, whether 
objectively or subjectively considered; tends equally to 
demonstrate as valid. 

Having thus indicated the principal classes of facts, 
from which verifications may be sought, we must leave 
the student of psychology to follow them out, into their 
minor details, at his leisure. 



n.— VERIFICATIONS AFFORDED BY THE SOLUTION 
OF MENTAL PROBLEMS. 

Having glanced now over some of the more important 
facts, which illustrate and verify our psychological 
principles, we proceed next to show how the same 
principles approve themselves by the light they shed 
upon important psychological problems. Amongst 
these problems there are two, which stand out with 
especial prominence ; and it is to these two alone that 
our attention will at present be directed. The fii'st is 

I that which relates to the origin ofaur ideas; the second 
is that which relates to the n.atuTe and possibihty of 
absolute and necessary Truth, 
ide 



A. On the Origin of our Ideas. 

The question as to the origin of our fundamental 

ideas has always formed one of the principal points of 
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psychological discussion^ from the earliest times to 
present hour. Plato maintained their real object 
existence^ as being the archetypes of all pure a 
scientific truth. Aristotle, on the contrary, derii 
them all, as to their matter, from the senses, I 
showed that the reason was necessary to bring th( 
into an abstract form. Hence their classification ii 
nine categories, which were intended to be simply i 
"summa genera" of all those individual phenomena, 
which anything whatever can be predicated. Descar 
affirmed them to be innate, engraven by the Divi 
finger upon the tablet of the human soul. Hobb 
and the wide-spreading sensational school, of which 
was the earliest among modem representatives, trac 
all human ideas (even the most abstract and recondi 
to direct material impressions made upon the organs 
! sense. Locke deduced them from sensation and refl 

; tion. Leibnitz from the constitution of the intellect. 

Most of the modem writers on psychology in Frai 

and Scotland derive our fundamental ideas from certi 

'■ innate faculties, which, when duly brought into play, i 

naturally calculated to excite and originate them. On t; 
ground, both the Scottish philosophy and the Freu 
Eclecticism have combatted the conclusions of Loci 
primary judgments, or principles of common sense, bei 
the organ of the one, and pure apperception of the oth 
In Germany, the schools of Jacobi and Schelling hi 
grounded our fundamental ideas upon intuition ; th< 
of Fichte and Hegel upon the absolute nature, eitl 
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of the me, or of thought itself. Kant stands colossal 
in the midst of the whole^ presenting his complicated 
but wonderfally penetrating method of criticism^ in 
which he reduces all our primary ideas to two forms 
of intuition^ time and space ; to four main categories of 
the understanding; and to three regulative principles 
of pure reason. 

These and other cognate views respecting the origin 
of our ideas may be classified in a tabular form^ as 
represented in the following scheme : — 
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Now wc are far from thinking that theac theories 
consist of JTiat so much fruitleBs speculation. So far, 
indeed, from that, we regard them as constituting a 
Beriea of movements, each one of whieh has contributed 
its ehare to the present amount of light and knowledge 
we enjoy on the subject. Aud not only this. Every 
theory expresses a smaller or greater portion of the 
whole truth, although each from a peculiar and im- 
perfect point of view. Plato's doctrine grasped the 
great thought, that there is an ideal in nature, distinct 
from the human faculties, and equally distinct from 
individual existences, towards which all our knowledge 
tends; but he transferred that ideal into a too tran- 
scendental region. The opposed materiahstic system 
has affirmed the undoubted truth, that without sense 
there is no knowledge ; it has only failed in attributing 
the proper degree of importance to the power (whatever 
that may be) by which the impressions of the outer 
world are grasped and appropriated. The wholly 
abstract theorists have planted themselves, in like 
manner, upon the element of pure thought, taking 
it as it exists in the mature mind, and neglecting 
to trace its genesis from the more primitive elements 
of our nature. The various theories, which combine 
the subjective with the objective elements, are the 
fruits of a still more advanced state of reflection on 
these topics; and each of them contributes to throw 
its own share of light upon the whole problem. 

Prom this it will be easily understood that we are 
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far from propounding any really new theory on the 
origin of our ideas. All we pretend to do is to use 
the facts and the speculations which have already been 
disseminated^ in order to concentrate the strongest 
possible light upon the subject, — ^to grasp, as nearly 
as we are able, the central idea to which those facts 
and speculations point, and to interpret them by the 
psychological method we have propounded. Should 
that method avail to reconcile the most startling contra* 
dictions in the other theories, we shall gain from this 
very fact some confirmation of its intrinsic validity* 

Now let it be borne in mind that we have traced the 
organic growth of the human intelligence, from its 
primary germ up to its full development. We have 
shown, moreover, that its whole nature is contapied in 
that germ implicitly from the first, and that by the 
explicit process, it merely unfolds what belongs, strictly 
speaking, to its own original essence. Every abstract, 
general, or fundamental idea, therefore, which exists 
within the human mind, must have emerged from the 
early intuitive form of mental apprehension; and if 
traced backwards, by the converse process to the one 
we have followed, ought to be discovered, rudimentally, 
amongst the phenomena of our intuitive life. 

If this view be correct, it will justify the general 
conclusion : That the primary sources of all real knoW" 
ledge lie within the region of immediate experience. 

At this conclusion many will be inclined to pause 
with some degree of surprise. Have we, then, after 
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all, it will be snid, come back to the old eenBational 
philosophy ? Ai'ter the many attempts which have 
been made to hold up the validity of reason, intuition, 
common sense, &c., as a source of truth, must it he 
confessed, at last, that we can never transcend the 
bounds of experience, without getting into a land of 
shadows and abstractions ? 

Whether we are necessarily driven back to the old 
sensational school, I reply, has yet to be tested ; but, 
at any rate, one truth has been nndoubtingly affirmed 
by our whole analysis, namely : that we can grasp no 
reality, by the solitary power of our own understanding 
or reason. Unless the matei-ial is given somew'fiere, all 
our processes of thought are but a play upon words, 
forms, and phrases. Experience, accordingly, in some 
sense or other, must be the universal stai-ting-point of 
all real knowledge. 

But now the inquiry comes. What is experience ? 
What is its nature 7 — what its elements ? This is the 
precise inquiry on which the whole question respecting 
the primary sources of our knowledge hinges. It is 
here that all the different theories on the subject begin 
to diverge; and here alone that we must seek the 
principle which can lead to their final reconciliation. 

To the question, " What is experience ? " the sensa- 
tional school of philosophy h«s answered as follow!^: 
" Man at his birth is a mere blank ; his mind ia a 
■ iabttla rasa,' without the least impression or bias of 
any kind. He is furnished, however, with five senses, 
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which are, as it were, the windows of the soul. Upon 
these senses the material world operates, in the way of 
impact or otherwise. The impressions thus formed are 
conveyed by the nervous system to what we term the 
mind, and then so re-enstamped as to form ideas. 
These ideas, derived immediately from the world of 
sense, form the primary material of all our knowledge, 
and enter, as such, into all its subsequent developments. 
This, we say, is the ordinary position of the empi- 
rical school ; and we have to inquire concerning it, not 
so much whether we gain all our knowledge, primarily 
considered, in this way, as whether we gain any of it — 
whether the above is a true accoimt even of the most 
immediate forms of human experience — ^whether this 
is not a universal element left out in the reckon- 
ing, which gives another complexion to the theory in 
every possible department of truth. 

First of all, then, it has never yet been shown 
(as we pointed out in the third chapter) that there are 
any copies or impressions of external things conveyed 
through the senses to the mind at all. What we 
apprehend directly from without are the qualities 
of things. These do not reach us by any material 
impact transmitted to the mind, but simply by their 
appealing to and awakening an appropriate mental 
activity. Of a great proportion of qualities, it cannot 
even be conceived that they are represented to us by a 
material image or impression; of none whatever can 
it be shown that such an image really exists as the 
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medium of mental communication. One object excites 
a perception of colour; another^ of beauty; a thirds 
of cold, or heat; a fourth, of pleasure, or pain; — and 
where, we ask, in such cases is there any room for 
conceiving the intervention of an actual representation 
as the link between the mind and the object ? 

Were the empirical account of our sensible expe- 
rience true, moreover, it would follow that every man 
possessing perfect organs would receive precisely the 
same impressions from the same objects. This, we 
know, is far from being the case ; and the reason of it 
lies in the fact — ^that there is something more involved 
in every instance of experience than a mere mechanical 
impression. When we are said to know a thing by 
experience, we have to take into account the inward 
constitution of the mind, which knows as well as the 
outward relation of the thing which is knoitm. No 
impressions made upon our bodily organs would be of 
any avail, as far as knowledge is concerned, without an 
intelligent mind to interpret them; and the moment 
we take that mind into account, we have another 
factor which contributes an independent and an indis- 
pensible element towards the whole result. 

The correct accbunt, accordingly, of the nature of 
perceptive experience will be rather as follows : — Here 
is an intelligent mind, on the one side, and there a 
material world, on the other, while the link which 
connects them, according to our present constitution, 
is the bodily organism. The influence of external 
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objects upon this organism puts the nervous system 
into action^ and the direct result of such action upon 
the mind is a phenomenon which we term an immediate 
experience. 

The nature of this experience, however, depends not 
wholly — not even chiefly — ^upon the character of the 
given impression from without, but upon the consti- 
tution of the mind which . receives it acting in concert 
with the outward impulse. The possibility, therefore^ 
of any given impulses from without issuing in 
knowledge at all, even of the most purely empirical 
kind, depends upon the combined working of the 
subject and the object, and the result, when obtained^ 
is as much due to the effect of our intellectual nature^ as 
are the very highest efforts of abstraction and generali- 
zation. If this knowledge be termed empirical, yet it 
is a very different empiricism from that which starts 
with accepting the mind as a perfect blank, and then 
constructs all its ideas from sensational impressions. 
In this case, the primary or unit element is a mere 
mechanical effect ab extra ; in the other, the primary or 
unit element is an intellectual act, excited^ bat not 
created, by the outward impulse. 

It is important for us, however,^ to inquire how far 
such experience extends. An impulse produced upon 
our physical organism is not necessarily followed by one 
particular set of intuitions — those which relate to what 
are called the physical properties of matter. If the mind 
be so constituted and duly developed there is no good 
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reason why it should not enjoy an indefinite variety of 
experiences relating to the enlire system of the physical, 
mental, and moral realities, in the midat of which we 
are placed. A given combination of sounds strikes the 
ear, and to a mind properly constituted the resulting 
easperience is an immediate perception of harmony. A 
certain arrangement of form and colour meets the eye, 
and a sense of beauty is in Vike manner immediately 
created. In the same way there arises, under the 
proper outward conditions, a sense of moral fitness 
and a feeling of religious reverence, — in each case, of 
course, supposing the mind to be so developed that 
it can read and interpret, by the light of its own facul- 
ties, the intimations which come to it fi-om the outward 
suggestions of nature and human life. 

T/tas, in a word, the extent of our immediate 
es^eriences is precisely measured by the extent of the 
mental powers, cnrresponding luitk t/ie various relations 
that exist objectively in the universe, of which we are the 
sabjecls, and which, by the proper organic impulse, can be 
called forth into free activity. 

Such, in brief, are the main results, to which our 
ination of the intuitive faculty before led us, and 
which now come to our aid in elucidating the 
question, respecting the true aoorce of human know- 
ledge. 

The conclusion to which they infaUibly point us 
respecting experience, viewed as the primary source of 
human knowledge, is this ; — that if experience means 
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knowledge gained by the exact representation within 
us of external things^ then there is no knowledge 
whatever that comes to us in this way; but if expe- 
rience means knowledge gained by a direct intuition of 
the mind when excited and directed by a stimulus 
from without, then all our real knowledge has its first 
foundation in experience only; while those mental 
phenomena which fail of this as a basis are either ideal 
phantasies or formal * abstractions. Thus^ then^ the 
advocates of experience have been partly rights and 
partly wrong; right in taking their starting-point 
ah extra, but wrong in overlooking the fact, that the 
intellectual structure of the mind can alone convert the 
nervous impulse into a realization of truth. 

1. Let us turn, first, for an exemplification of these 
principles, to those fundamental ideas which have 
usually been termed the categories, Aristotle (the first 
who ever undertook such a classification) formed his 
table of categories upon the basis of the logical propo- 
sition. Starting from the grammatical view of human 
knowledge, he took the proposition as the absolute 
type of all truth, and put forth his list of categories as 
being a classification of all individual conceivable things 
which could take the place of the subject. The nine 
fundamental ideas, accordingly, of which his table 
consisted, were, strictly speaking, logical generaliza* 
tions from the whole mass of our individual experiences 
as expressed and embodied in words. 
' Kant proceeded upon a totally different prmciple^ 
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His categories were simply the regulative forms of the 
understandingj which, when applied to the multiplicity 
of our sense perceptions, bring them into certain 
great classes, or unities, and thus form the subjective 
factora of all human experience, He certainly over- 
looked the fact, however, that we do not require, 
in order to possess the most fruitful esperiences, 
any formal ideas of quantity, quality, relation, or 
modality whatever, but that these are all involved in 
perception itself, long before they come into conscious- 
ness as abstract notions. 

In the later idealistic system of Germany the 
categories have played a most important part. They 
are there regarded, for the most part, as the absolute 
laws of thought, which not only regulate the mind's 
inward activity, but which determine the whole realm 
of existence also, as being but an objective manifests* 
tion of thought itself.* 

Trendelenburg, who of all modem writers has 
investigated most diligently the history and the logical 
signiBcation of the categories,! has pointed out with 
great elearuess the fallacy of supposing, that we can 
attain any such absolute ideas whatever without start- 
ing from some point lying within our actual expe- 
rience. Every fact of corisciouBtiesa, he shows, must 
embody in it the two elements of thought and existence, 

• This appUes especially to the Hegelian categories. 

t See his " Geschichte der Kstegorienlehre." (Berlin, 
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The point in which they unite^ he further affirms^ is 
that of motion ; so that from that fundamental experi- 
ence and this idea he deduces all the other concep- 
tions of time and space> quantity^ quality^ substance^ 
causality^ &c.^ the whole of them beings from the very 
nature of the starting-pointy equally valid in the 
subjective sphere of thought and the objective sphere 
of actual existence.* 

Although we cannot regard Trendelenburg's deduc* 
tion of the categories from the one fundamental idea 
of motion as strictly valid^ yet the whole view he takes 
of the question brings us much nearer to a solution of 
the difficulties in which it is involved. One thing 
he has fully established^ that these fundamental ideas 
must all spring from the united action of thought 
and existence in their primary relations to each other; 
and so far he has given a clear starting-point for a 
renewed investigation^ the results of which we must 
briefly indicate. 

If we consider for a moment what are the conditions 
under which anything can be represented or thought in 
the human consciousness^ we shall see that they all 
result from certain primary distinctions and contrasts. 
Where there is perfect uniformity there can be no 
perception — no representation — no thought. Being 
itself can only be conceived^ as distinguished from 
consciousness — ^the thinking from the thought; and 
all the predicates we can attach to being are simply 
• See " Logische Untersuchungen," vol. i. 
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i points of distinction, by which one thing in the world 
of existence is made to stand out from the unity of 
absolute being, and appear as different from something 
else. Hence the great hinges on which our whole 
experience of the universe turns are these very 
points of distinction, which separate one thing from 
another^ and give us a consciousness of the multi- 
plicity of objects around us as related or contrasted 
esdatenees. We have clear ground, therefore, on which 
to proceed, when we assume these points of distinction 
—these great criteria of all existing things, — as the 
foundatioii of the categories — i.e., as fundamental laws, 
governing thought, on the one hand, and determining 
all the modes of physical existence, on the other. 

To understand the natui'e and properties of any 
given objects in the region of being, they must he disr 
tinguished, first, in reference to their quantity ; next, 
to their quality; and thirdly, to their relations. Hence, 
by making these distinctions, we get the notions of 
number, size, extension, space, &c. Going a step 
further, we find things distinguished from each other 
by their effects — i.e., by their action and reaction — 
by their end and purpose. Here we have the materials 
which enter into our notions of succession, of power, 
if causality, and of teleology. Thus, in fine, all the ele- 
i of those fundamental ideas, which arc connected 
with the world without, first come to us as being neces- 
sary points of contrast, by which we are enabled to 
apprehend one object in nature as distinct from another. 
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These contrasts^ however^ inasmuch as they exist in 
nature itself^ so also present themselves at once to the 
intuitive powers of man. The laws of the soul are 
constructed in perfect harmony with the worlds so that 
the criteria of real existences — ^their various quantities^ 
quaUties^ and relations — ^their size^ figure^ extension, 
succession^ force^ and purpose^ form at the same time the 
very conditions under which they can be distinctly 
apprehended by the human mind. Once apprehended, 
however, as intuitive perceptions, the understanding, 
by the process we have described, can soon bring them 
to a clear expression, give them a name and a form, 
and thus place them before us as Jimdamenial idea» — 
ideas, however, which we now see are all grounded in 
that immediate experience which flows from the primi- 
tive harmony of self and nature.* 

The best verification of this view is found in the 
objective Validity of mathematical and physical science. 
Here we have reason deducing from the materials 
given in our immediate experience those general laws 
respecting the relations of number, space, force, and 
motion, which hold equally true in the world of 
tfiought and the world of nature. Each of these 
relations, regarded from the objective point of view, is 
a noun-substantive, which stands at the threshold of 

* The substantial points of this view of the nature of the 
categories were given by Prof. Ulrici in a paper read before the 
Philosophen-Versammelung at Gotha, in the year 1847, and 
subsequently printed in Fichte's " Zeitschrift" for 1848. 
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a distinct and positive science. If any one deny the 
reality of space as applied eitker to thought or being, 
he may set himself to refute the whole of the con- 
clusions of mathematics ; if he deny the reality of force 
or power, let him pull down, first, the entire structure 
of statics and dynamics. But so long as these ideas 
hold good in abstract thought, on the one hand, and 
can be applied successfully to our dealings with the 
world without, on the other, they have a reality and a 
verification beyond the reach of any mere metaphysical 
denial. 

To give a complete table of categories, to show the 
co-ordiuation of ideas in it, and the steps by which 
they are each generated in the progress of dialectical 
development, does not belong to the province of psy- 
chology, but rather to that of logic, as the science of 
thought objectively considered. Let it suffice now to have 
shown, that however they may be arranged or deduced, 
they must all take their stand originally upon our 
perceptive experience, and derive from thence their 
whole value and certitude, as applicable to the sphere 
of real existence. 

2. For the sake of another, and wholly different 
Qlustration of the genesis of our fundamental ideas, 
' let us pass from the region of nature to that of ethics, 
I and see how the primary elements of all the truth, 
I here involved, is grounded in our intuitive experience. 
I There are some who affirm that the whole phenomena 
r moral life spnng from a fundamental idea {that 
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of the good), which exists within us^ apart from t 
outward experience whatever. Now^ first, that we 
actually possess a rational and abstract idea of go 
obligation, duty, &c. — ^wheresoever it may spring frc 
is a plain matter of fact, which no one who reflects 
all can possibly deny. The real question, howev 
to be considered is this : whether, admitting such 
idea to exist, it must be regarded as the ffroimd, or 
the result of our moral experiences. 

That it should be the former, may be easily shov 
on the principles before laid down, to involve a psya 
logical impossibility. Our whole moral life consists 
a certain state of mind and heart, including under i 
complete system of ideas, impulses, emotions, and v( 
tions. That all these could be elaborated out of 
thought or notion, can only be imagined by those if 
have never realised to themselves what a notion actua 
- -^ is, in contradistinction to a volition, an impulse, or 

emotion; and have never understood, how much dee] 
and more primitive in their nature, and in our men 
development, the latter phenomena really are, than 1 

I former. An abstract idea, viewed alone, is simply 1 

subjective form of a truth, implying a condition 
mind which has no immediate community either w 
y the will or the feelings. No possible combinati 

^ or association of such ideas could become a volition 

an emotion, of an impulse to action, inasmuch as 
entirely diflFerent mode of activity (one not belongi 
.. at all to the intellect, as such,) must be called into p] 
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before either of these phenomena could be realised. 
If it be rejoined, that ideas may, notwithstanding, 
excite to volitions and feelings, we may readily enough 
admit it. But the ealling into conaciouaueBs, or 
aetivity, of any given voluntary or emotional pheno- 
mena, aupposes that the inward powers, from which 
they spring already emst, and that the new life they 
bring into play, was already slumbering within ua. 
"Without theae, moral ideas (even supposing the possi- 
bility of their existing previons to any development 
of moral feeling,) would originate no moral life ; would 
produce no practical impulse to what is good ; would 
be, in brief, but the form of moral truth, without the 
essence. They might lead us to abstract speculation, 
but would only show us the moral world as in a petri- 
faction or a picture. The abstract idea of right or 
good cannot, then, be the gronnd of our moral expe- 
riences ; on the other hand, it is seen from the whole 
succession of mental phenomena, which we have 
pointed out, that it will naturally follow them; the 
material of moral truth being primarily revealed in our 
intuitions — the intellectual form of them being moulded 
by the logical and acientiflc faculty. 

If the whole sphere of our moral life, however, does 
not spring fmm a rational idea, yet may it not arise from 
the nature and constitution of lAe ■will; and in thia way 
may it not posaess an origin distinct from any human 
experience, ab extra. This faculty, it is said, may be 
1 the most immediate espreasion of human 
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penonalitT. The will^ we ire emueioas, v^free; tnd 
being free, moit pcmew an intrinsic power of idf-goirem* 
ment, that ia, of giving law to its own aetiona. Hie 
antonom J of the will, according j, moat inrolfe in it 
the idea of an imperatiTe, baaed opon no eitemal 
motiTe, bat iaaoed, aa with the anthoritj of man'a 
whole nature, for the regulation of hia practical life* 
This law, or imperatiTe, affinna Kant, ia the real 
ground of all morality : the mMett exprettUm of wimf$ 
UgheMi mature. 

The abore theory, no doobt, eomea fer nearer to the 
real elucidation of the question than the former onc^ 
inaamnch aa it not only pointa out a aonrce fiom whidi 
we may obtain the idea of the good, but ezplaina alao 
the existence and authority of an inward Migaiiam to 
pursue it. If, however, we analyse doedy the notion 
of a law, such aa that above described, we find two 
distinct elements contained in it, one an impulse of the 
will, the other a tentiment directing that impulse to a 
given end. The power of the will runs, more or less, 
through aU our mental operations ; but it is only when 
that power is put forth under the guidance of a deep 
inward sentiment,— <me which approves itself divine by 
the universal voice and unconscious r everence of 
humanity, — that it assumes the peculiar weight and 
authontv of conscience. The effort of the will, and 
the consciousness of freedom are clearly distinguishable 
from that peculiar mode of intuition under which they 
are exercised* They alone would not create the dia- 
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tinctive phcDOmena of moral life ; it is only when they 
are instinct with the tentimerU of right that thej' become 
really moral in their nature and tendency. 

Here, accordingly, as in every other sphere of know- 
ledge, there is at the root a blending of the intellectual, 
the emotive, and the voluntary elements. Take the 
most abstract moral ides, or the most stringent imper- 
ative, and yon may trace it backwards into the intuitive 
sphere, where we shall find that the soul, in ronse- 
qnence of its own immediate contact with human life, 
becomes conscious in one and the same act of an 
intuition, a feeling, and of an impulse, in reference to 
the moral quality of human actions. The first grows 
np into an abstract moral idea; the second into a 
cultivated moral sentiment; and the third into a 
categoric imperative ; each becoming more perfectly 
developed on every fresh stage of our mental life, 
Experience lies, therefore, at the basis of the whole, — 
but experience in that higher and spiritual sense, in 
which alone we have shown it to be a fact of our 
interior nature. 

"When once, on the principles of our whole psycho- 
logy, we have reduced the phenomena of morals to a 
basis of inward experience, it is easy to see bow all 
the different theories which have been propounded 
express parts of one higher truth. That outward 
phenomena are first instrumental in awakening our 
moral life ia perfectly true ; but it is not true, us many 
Buppose, that the impression from without determines 
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the real features of that life itself.* Again> that moral 
obligation affecting the will assumes a categoric law, or 
imperative, is also true ; but it is equally certain that 
the force of that law is connected with a deep-seated 
sentiment and a primary intuition of our nature^ both 
of which can appeal for their authority to the universal 
sympathy of mankind. Finally, that we possess the 
rational ideas of right, good, virtue, obligation, &c., in 
their universal or scientific form, is not to be disputed ; 
but these ideas of the reason, like all others, have their 
deepest root in the primary intuitions, and derive from 
thence all their material validity. Moral truth thus 
comes under the same law of development as physical 
truth. Ghrounded in experience, it rises first to the 
region of representative ideas; and, last of all, under 
the architechtonic power of the reason, clothes itself 
in the abstract and universal forms of a moral 
science. f 

All moral rules and principles which do not start 
from the intuitive basis, are merely artificial and empty 
proprieties without life or power ; and which, if long 

* This is the real axiom which lies at the basis of the selfish 
and utilitarian systems. We have not considered these here 
because they do not come in direct collision with the principle 
we are advocating. 

t The educability of the intuitive powers perfectly explains 
the dependence of our individual moral judgments upon 
human culture j while the growth of the primary intuition into 
moral idea explains the process, by which moral principles come 
gradually to have a wider range and a more universal application. 
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retained as the guide of human conduct^ become 
pedantic and ofiSenave. This is illustrated wherever 
in all the higher literature of fiction and poetry^ a 
healthy moral life is accurately pourtrayed. The charm 
with which all the purest characters in such literature 
are invested^ arises from the contrast, in which the 
spontaneous moral feelings they evince are placed with 
the dead and stiffened conventionalities of society. In 
the one case we see moral action springing freshly 
&om the primary source in the heart, and performing 
the fdnctions of a moral law, far more perfectly than 
the law itself. In the other case, we see the slavery 
of soul, which results from subserviency to formulat, 
where the fountain of moral life has become dry, and 
the gracefulness of virtue has given way (like nature 
cut into artificial shapes) to the hollow prudery of 
rule and fEushion. 



The examples we have now addneed may b« mxU 
ficient to show the manner in which our p«yehok>^al 
principles may be applied to the qti««(ti/m of i\m <yftgin 
of our ideas; and at the tame time m$ije%mn\Aity ihmr 
capacity of reeoneiliDg eontrsdictory i\mtr\m, mi\nn 
the Tarious ieputmeaU of httroan kn/nrli^l^.. In 
every case we are aUke t^Mad Irttm rtmiin^ in ihnt 
tpedes of emptrimo^ wbidi Wff^dk all 4mr uUi$m im 
gnmnded in material trnprtmrnmn} Mt$ iAm$ m iSi$iX 
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opposite species of idealism, which asserts the pow< 
of the human reason to think a truth ^^ itself, mmp] 
by its own subjective force, and independently of ai 
data firom without. 

We are placed in the midst of a universe, which 
the perfect creation of an Infinite Being, and hai 
been furnished with activities of soul that correspon 
in their whole structure and mode of operation, wit 
the realities they have to grasp, to penetrate, to con 
prehend. The material impression of things, upon oi 
bodily organs, gives us of itself no knowledge as 1 
what those things really are, — ^what their propertie 
their ends, their real meaning and purpose, in tl 
universal plan of nature. This knowledge must I 
gained by the intellectual structure of the soul itsd 
harmonized by God for the purpose of seeing truth i 
it exists at once around and within us. 

Thus truth, in its essence, is not a mere phenomenoi 
nor a logical abstraction, — it cannot be received throug 
materially impressed images, neither through empi 
dialectical forms ; it is a realized idea, conceived at fin 
in the mind of God — embodied actually in the universe- 
and then received by the intuitive powers of the huma 
soul, quite apart from any theoretic notions of its ow 
creation. By intuition, we come to know that whit 
is — ^to know it in a direct experience ; by reason, on tl 
other hand, we come at length to know what is given < 
implied in our experience as a universal truth. Th 
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is, in feet, the most realistic account we can render of 
the nature of human knowledge : to conceive it under 
a more concrete aspect ia impossible,* 

Here, then, we see the exact point, in which modem 
philosophy is seeking (and that with perfect succeBs), 
the reconciliation of the empirical and idealistic systems. 
By a close analysis of what is meant by the term 
experience, we find that in the bare matcrialiatic sense 
no such thing as experience exists. On the other 
hand, we perceive that in the only sense in which 
experience can be in any way verified as a mental fact ; 
all human knowledge is based primarily upon it, 

" Mr. Maurice, in his " Historical Sketch of the Ancient 
Philoeopby," (p. 136), vindicates for Plato precisely this point 
of view. " These (Platonic) ideas," he says, "being by their 
very nature substantial, must be substantially in btm that 
perceives them. It is mly seeking to remove the difficulty a 
step further back, and falling into contradiction and absurdity 
in the attumpt, to suppose that there are, indeed, forms or 
ideas of things, but that we have only TioCions 'tr conceptions of 
these ideas. The idea must be considered itself as v:ifh ua and 
in U9 : the notion nbicb we form about that whereof it ia the 
idea, when we begin to use our senses, to compire and reflect, 
must not be identified u»th the idea ; but is a witness and 
proof of its presence, and that we are feeling af^r it ; to realiw 
or possess the idea, is to have the acience of tlie knowledge of 
the thing. But, then, this assertion must be taken in con- 
nexion with what has been said before, and it will be seen at 
once, that, instead of affirming the ground and root of our 
knowledge to lie within ourselves, this is the very falsehood 
which Plato was endeavouring t< 
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Finally, looking at the itmcture of paychologjr as a 
whole, we are enabled to determine how many different 
departments of objectire tmth there are, to which our 
fundamental ideas may apply. To the three great 
forms of mental activity, there correspond three kinds 
of objective relations. To the intellectual powers cor- 
respond the qualities of things as substantively existing ; 
to the emotive powers correspond those qualities which 
are expressive of order, harmony, beauty, and design; 
to the voluntary powers correspond the qualities of all 
actions which emanate from free will. The first de« 
partment gives us the region of the true ; the second, 
of the beautiful ; the third, of the good. Reduced to 
so many philosophical disciplines, we shall have 
(as Kant has shown,) first, the critic of pure reason ; 
secondly, the critic of the judging faculty; and, 
thirdly, the critic of the practicaUreason. 

Each sphere of truth finds its ground-work in the 
intuitive powers of our nature, and can lay claim to a 
scientific value solely on this basis. Whatever we find 
springing up spontaneously from this as the source, 
and then working its way upwards through every 
sphere of intelligence to the highest fr>rm of reason 
itself, having, moreover, throughout its whole course, 
a double application to thought, on the one side, and 
to being on the other : that we may regard as assuredly 
grounded in truth, — ^truth which is one and eternal, 
whether in the region of the soul or in the laws of the 
universe at large. 
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B, On Abaulute and Necessary Truth. 

We come now to another question, closely allied to 
that just discuaaed, on which every vaUd paychology 
ought to shed some amount of light, — the question, 
namely, whether there is such a thing to man as abao- 
htle or necessary truth. The department in which an 
absolute certainty, and a positive neceasity with regard 
to our knowledge, appears to be moat readily attained 
and TCriiied, ia that of mathematics, — and it is here, 
accordingly, that the contest touching the above- 
mentioned question, has been chiefly carried on.* 

There have been, as usual, amongst metaphysical 
writers, two opposite extremes in the mode, in which 
this problem ia stated and discussed. On the one 
hand all mathematical truth has been grounded upon 
esperience, in the baldest sense of that term ; and the 
necessity attached to it, has been referred simply to the 
law of the association of ideas. On the other band, it 
has been argued, that mathematics He wholly apart; 
from esperience, that they deal with facta (namely, 
perfect lines, points, angles, &c.) of which the senses 
can take no cognizance ; and that they might be wholly 
wrought out of the reason itself without our ever 
coming into contact with the exterior world at all. 

Now, turning first to the former of these two 
estremea, psychology, accurately intei-preted, shows us 

* See especially Whewell's " Philosophy of Induction," and 
Mill's "Logic," in which opposite sides of the question are 
espoused and defended with unquestionable ability by either 
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that the empirical theorist, under a great show of 
clearness, is really sheltering himself unconsciously 
behind the indefiniteness of the very term experience 
itself. Of what nature, we ask, is that eojperience, 
which can give us the grounds of mathematical truth ? 
and of what elements does it consist ? We are placed 
in a world, the objects of which effect us through 
our nervous organization. No images of those objects, 
as we have repeatedly seen, ever travel along the 
nerves, or reach the mind itself. All we can say is, 
that when we receive certain nervous impulses ab extra, 
we form for ourselves the spontaneous perceptions of 
extension, space, figure, size, &c., which we also attri- 
bute, by a like necessity of our being, to things with- 
out us. 

Now if we imagine either of these two factors (the 
internal and the external) to be changed, a complete 
revolution would be at once effected in the result. K 
we were placed, for example, in a universe of thought, 
where nothing around us suggested extension or figure, 
we have no reason to suppose that any such conceptions 
would ever be formed in the mind. Or, if being 
placed in a world like our own, man's whole intel- 
lectual faculty were altered, the same impulse from 
without, which we now experience, might be wholly 
imable to suggest them either. Just as we see crea- 
tures around us, to whom no form, or colour, can 
suggest any idea of beauty, and others to whom the 
harmonious vibrations of the air bring no sense of 
harmmiy, so also might we stand in the midst of a 
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imiverse of material objects, and yet, from want of 
haviDg an inward mental nature correaponding to the 
world around, might possess no intuition of extension, 
magnitude, or form. 

We admit, then, so far, that experience is the basis 
of mathematical ti'uth; but if to experience be here 
attributed a mere contingent force, — the suggestion of a 
truth which, as we are constituted, either might 
or might not be, we can no longer agree with the 
empirical theory. Lines, angles, circles, and points, 
it is said, as given in nature, are all imperfect ; but 
the question is, what do these objects, when brought in 
contact with our nervous organization, suggest to the 
mind? They cannot suggest imperfect ones, without our 
having, at the same moment, the notion of the perfect 
figures wherewith to compare them. If they suggest 
any thing at all in reference to symmetry or order, that 
suggestion must involve the mental apprehension of 
perfect figures, perfect lines, perfect angles, &c. ; for 
symmetry and order, as apprehended by the mind, arc 
not imperfect as they are in nature. 

Amongst all the crj-atals, e.if., which are given in 
nature, none forms a perfect angle. But what do they 
all alike suggest to us? The mind, in gazing upon 
them, grasps the mathematical law of their structure ; 
sees in it a realization of its own inward reason ; and 
hwws the perfect type to be an ideal truth, though 
imperfect exemplars alone have been presented. The 
immediate suggestion, then, of nature, when lines, points. 
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and circles, &c., are presented to us, is that of perfect 
lines, perfect points, perfect circles ; it is the deviations 
from these, that form the materials of our contingerd 
experience ; deviations which can only be measured or 
even conceived of as unsymmetrical, by referring them 
to the primary and perfect intuitions. 

The error of the sensational theorist, then, lies in the 
tacit supposition, that the state of mind consequent 
upon every external impulse, must be an exact copy of 
the outward object. We have shown, on the contrary, 
that this is never the case ; that the mind has to meet the 
outward impression on the sphere of the nervous system, 
and there to idealize it ; and this idealization, in the 
case of material objects, gives us those perfect intui- 
tions of space and figure, which, when rationalized, 
form the basis of all mathematical truth. Thus it 
is not reason, in the abstract sense of that word, 
which reveals to us the truth of mathematical axioms. 
It is the mind on the sphere of intuition, which first 
sees their truth as it exists in nature; and it is the 
abstract understanding, which afterwards casts these 
intuitive perceptions into the form of axiomatic pro- 
positions. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is this; that all mathe- 
matical truth rests fundamentally upon the harmonious 
adaptation of mind and nature to each other; an 
adaptation which enables us, with the most perfect 
confidence, to apply the conceptions, formed by the one, 
to the nature and operations of the other. If, therefore. 
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the constitution of things within us^ and aronnd 
us may be called necessary, then the truths springing 
out of that constitution^ may be called necessary truth 
also. It could neither be^ nor be conceived^ other than 
what it is^ without carrying with it an entire change in 
the fundamental mode of human existence. 

Whilst, however, we do not hesitate to denominate 
mathematical axioms necessary truth, we cannot, pro- 
perly speaking, term them absolute. Truth of this 
nature, though necessary to our present mode of exist- 
ence, yet must be regarded as relative to it. And not 
only this; but an intenser power of intuition may still 
continue to see more fulness of truth in the nature 
and the application of mathematical forms. Some, 
for example, have imagined the chemical structure of 
all bodies to depend upon their atomic forms; — so 
that we may yet learn that the circle, the cube, the 
spiral, &c., have a more intimatq connexion with the 
reality of things, than we can at present imagine. 
The necessity of a truth, does not, by any means, 
involve an exhaustive knowledge of it ; but leaves 
it yet open to future investigation and unlimited 
development. 

This conclusion, though of very little practical conse- 
quence in the sphere of mathematics, where a practical 
application corrects the imperfection of an abstract 
theory, becomes of great importance, when applied 
to those other spheres of human knowledge, where 
we need more studiously to follow the safe path between 
an extreme realism on the one side, and an extreme 
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idealism on the other. To show this, we shaU, 
conclusion, epitomize our psychological theory 
relation to human knowledgCj in a few aentenees, 
and point out its importance, as it regards the attitade 
of om: minds towards truth itself. 

Man and nature are formed, by the Creator of both, 
harmony with each other. The inHuenees which emanat 
from the world without ua, rouse into action mental powers, 
that are exactly adapted to grasp, to appropriate, and to 
comprehend them as truth. In this process of immedial 
experience all human kn owledge commences. The 
mass of human experiences, however, has been ali 
in past ages, objectified, and embodied in hngi 
Hence, no sooner do we begin to understand the 
of language than a number of composite noti( 
and traditions ilow in upon us from this source, and 
insensibly combine with our own primary ideas. Out 
of this two-fold supply of intellectual material the 
human reason forms its convictions; and these 
victions, when they attain a certain degree of eh 
nesB, uniformity, and universality, amongst 
at large, assume the title of knowledge. 

With this account of human knowledge, many, 
can foresee, will be dissatisfied. They will look impa- 
tiently upon the supposition, that all certain know- 
ledge has to come to as through so long and delicate 
a process ; that it depends wholly upon the stre 
and validity of our mental faculties, working in 
nexion with the world without \ and that it is, after 
but an approximation to a perfect and adeqaate expi 
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of truth itself. Cannot we attain, it will be said, to 
Bometliiiig which may be termed absolute truth — truth 
which is fixed, because it is perfect ; — truth which is 
raised above possibility of progress, because it ean 
reacb, in its direction, no further ? Cannot we from 
Bome sources, human or divine, deduce a series of pra- 
positions, which, for all men of all ages, nay, which, 
for time and eternity, shall be an unchangeable expres- 
sion of the same absolute ideas ? 

The search after an absolute truth, we reply, has 
been the great dream of philosophy, in all ages. To 
eliminate from our knowledge the phenomenal and the 
transient, — to penetrate beneath the outward appear- 
ances of things, — to lay hold of that, which must be 
for ever enduring, when all else passes away — this 
has been the passion of almost cveiy earnest speculator, 
and the motive which has impelled him onwards in his 
patient and unceasing endeavours. Many has been 
the mind, which, after a life's struggle, has succumbed 
to the sternness of the problem, and owned it inso- 
luble ; — many the mind, which has been driven, alas ! 
through despair, into universal sceptieism ; while some, 
having satisfied themselves with their own solution of 
the problem, and fulfilled every condition which it 
seemed, to them, at least, to present, have at length, 
enunciated a system which professed to embody the 
ae plus ultra of human thought, and unfold to the 
world the unchangeable and eternal truth, which it 
had been so long striving to reach. 

An age, however, rolls away, another epoch in the 
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development of humanity arrives^ and what do we then 
see ? We see that the philosophy which satisfied the 
wants of its own age can no longer satisfy the wants of 
another — ^that the absoluteness it appeared to possess 
only arose from its being a complete expression of 
the mind of humanity^ or^ rather^ some portion of 
humanity, at that particular stage of its history, — 
but that time in its course and labour in its progress 
ever widen our horizon, and bring new fields of idea 
to view, which have again to be conquered by a new 
philosophy, and expressed by a new apphcation of 
language and logic to the mental experiences thus 
unfolded. 

Accordingly, absolute truth is, to any age, simply 
the logical realization of the whole idea which that age 
contains; never can it be rendered absolute at once 
for all mankind, and for all periods of human develop- 
ment. 

This will be rendered more evident when we con- 
sider, that, while all truth intellectually realized must 
be embodied in a form of words, neither words them- 
selves^ nor propositions constructed out of them, can 
have a universal force or an absolute signification. 
Every man occupies some given position in the 
historical life of the whole race, and is necessarily 
moulded as to his convictions, more or less by his 
age, his country, his physical organization, his whole 
position in time and in nature. There is no such 
thing as a universal or absolute man, and no such 
thing, in the concrete, as an absolute reason, — but 
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there are individuals having a given nationaUty — ^a 
given stage of intellectual development — a given type 
of idea^ of which their native language is at once 
the expression and the organ of communication. 
Logic^ broadly viewed, is the science of language 
as adapted to express the truth of a people in that 
mode of speech which the national mind has created ; 
and philosophy, which, in its more limited acceptation, 
aims at expressing the mind of one particular age, 
becomes, in its wider acceptation, the science of history 
intellectually considered — the delineation in reflective 
terms of the human intellect in its whole previous 
course. Neither logic or philosophy can really lead 
us to any truth beyond the region of human experience, 
and the v^ attempt to construct an absolute truth 
uninfluenced by the laws of human development, can 
only end in patting words together, whose total want 
of meaning alone protects them from any progressive 
elucidation.* 

Some might, perhaps, be inclined to fix the charge 
of scepticism upon this view of the essential nature of 
truth, urging, that if we are never able to arrive at 
fixed and absolute results, we cannot be said in 
strictness to possess truth at all. But this is far 
from being the case. Absolute truth, in the strictest 
sense, can only exist to an infinite being, who can 
take in the whole relations of things in one all-perfect 

• See " J. G. Fichte und «eine Beziehtmgf zur Gegenwart 
des Deutschen Volkt," pasnm, by W. Busse. (Halle, 1848.) 
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grasp of intelligence; but to a finite mind^ knowledge 
must always exist relative to and modified by the 
extent and perfection of its faculties. If God has 
so constituted the world of human intelligence that 
' certain conceptions of the universe, moral and physical, 
shall consecutively arise in its vast intellectual revo- 
lutions, if these conceptions become cumulative as 
one age adds its light to the next, and if all in turn 
contribute to the great destiny for which we are 
created, then, so far from plunging into the abyss 
and despair of scepticism, we are instructed by these 
very principles to accept thankfully and humbly the 
light which is granted to us, to use our own faculties 
in order to increase it, and having done this, to leave 
the world with the confiding hope of its continued 
progress towards knowledge, purity, and peace. 

The great antagonism to this view of the nature of 
truth arises from the completeness and the imity of our 
logical system. So entirely do the systems of most 
men express all they have as yet realized in their own 
intuitive consciousness, that they cannot conceive the 
possibility of human language embodying it more 
perfectly, or the human intellect rising to a higher 
view of its essential elements. They do not consider 
that the systems they hold by are but the perfect 
expression of their ovm point of view — that a higher 
development of the power of intuition will bring to 
light new experiences, which form no part of their 
present philosophy — that every question, though it 
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■.ehangea not in its essential characterj will be thrown 
I into new attitudes, and merged into broader principles 
I ' — and that the only absolute to man, if ever realized, 
I would be the product of the whole human reason in its 
I course from the very cradle of its birth to its final 
consummation . 

Accordingly, in discussing truths of a fundamental 
} character, the point to be settled between antagonist 
parties is not, which of them is absolutely and unalter- 
' ably right, and which ia categorically wrong ; but which 
has the higher, the fuller, the more advanced view of 
the whole matter. I own that when the question 
:s within the province of logical statements, we 
may attempt to show which out of two given views 
is logically consistent with certain primary principles, 
and which not so — which therefore, relatively speaking, 
is con-ect, and which incorrect. But, then, the settle- 
ment of the question must ultimately hinge upon the 
prior determination we arrive at, as to the validity of 
the frsl principles themselves ; ajid these, being simply 
reflective statements of intuitive experiences, will always 
depend, as to their fulness and breadth, upon the 
clearness and power of our mental insight. ^Yhen, 
however, the question has once come to this point, 
and is thrown upon the adequacy of our intuitions, 
then at length there is no longer any dispute about 
" absolutely true," or " absolutely false," but only as 
to who professes the clearest light within, and is most 
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skilled in reading and interpreting the dictates of 
consciousness in its purest and most perfect form. 

Absolute truths then^ if we may be allowed the 
expression at all^ is simply the ideal after which we 
are to strive, and the love of which is to form our 
great incentive to unwearied intellectual progress. In 
some subjects we can come much nearer to an absolute 
expression than others. Where the intuitional elements 
are extremely simple, where they are almost entirely 
imiform, and developed amongst mankind at large 
with almost similar intensity, then we can come to 
a formal statement, which approaches indefinitely near 
to absolute perfection. This is the case in pure mathe- 
matics, where we have only to take into account the 
intuitions of number and space. Even here, however, 
the fundamental truths, though neceaaan/y as far as we 
can see them, are not absolute* In the apprehension 
of the fundamental axioms there is still room for 
incompleteness, on the one side, and for progress 
in the clearness and adequacy of our intuitions, on 
the other. 

If we go from the region of number and space to 
some other province of thought, which contains a 
larger field of intuitive perception, and brings a greater 
number of simple elements into calculation, then the 
approximation to an absolute scientific expression 
becomes still more slow and difficult. Every fresh 
element which comes into play, in fact, renders the 
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scientific form more arduous to arrive at^ and more 
exposed to error and correction when apparently 
attained. All the sciences are thus partial revelations 
of a great whole. The portions that are conquered by 
the human reason may be perfectly valid^ indeed^ as 
far as they reach^ and capable of a perfect practical 
application^ but they are still intellectually incomplete ; 
the whole exists as absolute knowledge only in the mind 
of God. 

There is one important conclusion we have to draw 
from this view of the subject, namely, that human 
knowledge, though never absolute, yet is, strictly 
speaking, illimitable. There are two classes of 
thinkers, who seek to limit the powers of the human 
mind : 1st, those who affirm the weakness and uncer- 
tainty of reason altogether ; and 2dly, those who 
profess that by some method or other (natural or 
supernatural) they have already attained, in any given 
direction, to an absolute knowledge. The first is an 
open, the second is a disguised scepticism. The one 
affirms that we can never realize truth at all, the other 
declares that we can never realize more than we at 
present possess. 

Against thi« latter, and by no means unfrequent spirit 
of scepticism, it is peculiarly necessary for every truly 
scientific investigator to stand on his guard. When 
we find a theorist endeavouring at the outset of a 
philosophical discussion to define what we can know 
and what we cannot, or what is the ultimate limit 
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this or in that direction, 
be sure that there is some secret hostility to 
progress, or some latent scepticism as to its possibi- 
lity lying at the bottom. The most honest and well- 
intentioned attempt to define the limits of human 
knowledge, which probably the human mind ever 
made, was that of Loeke; and we know too weU 
the materialistic scepticism which, in the end, reaulte 
from his procedure, 

So also now, when we hear men deprecating & " 
curiosity" in knowledge — chiding the wish to knovf 
more than man has yet been able to understand, or ti 
be wise "above what is written," we may be quite 
certaiQ that, under ait appearance of humility, there 
is disgniaed an inveterate spirit of intellectual pride, 
which will not tolerate the idea that it is posaib] 
for others ever to rise above tJie point to which tit 
have themselves attained. 

The view we have taken of the nature of human 
knowledge sets aside at once all these artificial and 
arbitrary limitations. // shows us that the extent of 
our knowledge is only jneasured by the power of ow 
insight, and that insight, so far from being anything 
fixed and bounded, is a power which lies whol^_ 
open on the side of iniinity, and by time and progress J 
may approach eternally and unceasingly towards it,* 

* The phenomenB of mesmeiiHin have developed many 
examples of an exalted power of inught [quite indepen- 
dealljr of the question of clairvoyance), nhicli gives u 
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True^ humility^ as well as a real love for truths alike 
bring us to the conclusion, that we are as yet but 
on the margin of a vast ocean of knowledge, which 
stretches itself boundlessly before us. Upon this 
ocean we have begun to venture, and discovered only 
here and there a small tract of hitherto unknown land. 
Every thing around us and within us, nay, the voice of 
Providence itself, urges us onwards in our search, and 
assures us that ''those who seek shall &ai," No 
branch of human truth can remain uninfluenced by 
each fresh discovery. So closely are all blended 
together — so insensibly does the light of one region 
reflect itself upon another — so unquestionable is the 
unity which lies at the basis of all the phenomena, 
whether of mind or matter, that progress in one 
branch implies progress in all, and brings us just so 
far further on the road towards the ideal, after which 
we strive. Human knowledge, though not absolute, 
is illimitable. With this motto reason can never rest, 
and can never despair. 

distant idea of intuitive powers of mind that are, in the present 
state of humanity, wholly abnormal; but which we cannot 
affirm will be always so. 
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